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THE SCENE OF WAR.—III. 


VICENZA, 


ALTHOUGH at Udine one was 
at the headquarters of the 
Italian Army, the stir of life 
was at this period to be found 
at Vicenza; for it was the 
base from which the affair of 
the Trentino was being worked. 
It came about, therefore, that 
before long I found myself on 
the road to Vicenza. 

The country smiled about 
me, and the earth was fat 
with her harvests of corn and 
wine. The trains were full of 
the Italian soldiery, some re- 
turning from and others going 
up to war; cheery, strong, and 
resolute-looking men. It was 
evident from their faces that 
the war was popular, and that 
Italy was glad at last to be at 
grips with her old enemy. 

Vicenza is less happy in its 
site than Udine, and it lacks 
the beautiful perspectives of 
the Castello and the Piazza 
of Victor Emmanuel; but it is 
@ finer town, enriched by the 
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genius of Palladio, and by 
many stately monuments of 
Venetian: supremacy. I shall 
not easily forget my first im- 
pression of the Basilica, as I 
passed down the Via del 
Monte, from the crowded and 
sombre Corso, into the Piazza 
de’ Signori. It was bathed in 
sunlight, and the white statues 
along the skyline were trans- 
figured as if they had wings 
and would fly into space, 
Upon my right hand there 
were the rich carvings and 
pillars of the Municipie, and 
before me, aeross the square, 
were displayed the balaneed 
arcades and beautiful details 
of the Basilica, So vivid was 
the sunlight that I could 
scarcely keep open my eyes 
as I crossed over to the corner 
whence Palladio looks with his 
inspired gaze upon his handi- 
work. There was an equally 
lovely vision from the far end 
of the Piazza, where the 
3 ¢ 
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Venetian columns rise, white 
and slender, in the forefront 
of the old Campanile. 

And here again were the 
winged Lions of St Maro and 
the magic impress of the 
Queenly City to which in 
those romantic ages Vicenza 
owed her fealty. In the midst 
of the square the pigeons 
fluttered about a group of 
officers in grey, who threw 
them some handfuls of corn. 
Over the shops the cinnamon 
awnings spread their eastern 
glow, and the people walked 
under them, sheltered from 
the dazzling glare of an Ital- 
jan sun. 

A little way off rose the 
Duomo, with its lofty choir, 
and as I entered within its 
solemn walls, a service was 
going forward in the Chapel 
of Montagna’s Madonna, the 
priests in crimson and lace and 
copes of gold were immersed in 
their old-world ritual, the cen- 
sers were swinging, and the 
organ filled the church with 
its resounding harmonies. A 
few miles away, upon the hills, 
the greatest battle that Vicenza 
has ever known was going for- 
ward, the streets were full of 
soldiery, and Italy was holding 
her breath before the Austrian 
advance. But what trace was 
there of all this within these 
secluded walls? The ritual of 
the hour went forward as of 
old, and it was as though 
upon entering one had been 
plunged into a sudden slumber, 
and were peacefully dreaming 
of the Middle Ages, 

And yet only last Sunday, 
some forty hours ago, an 


Austrian plane in passing had 
thrown its bombs into 


the 
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crowded city and killed its 
people in the streets. It had 
hit the hospital where the 
wounded lay, and shattered 
more than one building; but 
it might as well have hit this 
solemn and beautiful fabric, 
and slain the congregation on 
its knees. 

Outside in the Corso there 
was all the stir and move- 
ment of War: the ceaseless 
grind of the great lorries, the 
rumble of carts laden with 
hay, and drawn by teams of 
massive horses; the splutter 
of motor-cyclists leaving and 
returning from the front; the 
monstrous transit of a pontoon 
bridge in sections that filled the 
streets; the perpetual move- 
ment of officers on foot, and in 
high-powered cars that dashed 
past with little of ceremony. 

The great palace of Scam- 
ozzi was full of soldiers; its 
courts were thronged with 
gendarmes who would let no 
one pass without a permit; 
and the demand fer passports, 
safe-conducts, credentials, was 
insistent. Out there upon the 
mountains men carry them- 
selves with a frank and open 
countenance, but here in the 
rear there were furtive looks 
and veiled suspicions. for 


-wherever the war reaches, 


there the Boche is busy with 
his spies, his espionage, his 
long-planned, deeply-laid in- 
trigues. . . . And the Boche 
has to be met on his own 
ground. But here we touch 
the seamy side of War—the 
burrowing of the mole, the 
slime of the rodent in the 
dark. . .. What wonder that 
men prefer the battle - front, 
the open music of the guns? 
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THE WAR IN THE TRENTINO. 


At seven o’clock, the hour 
appointed for our departure, 
the Tenente who was to ac- 
company me to the front was 
still in bed. In Italy, even 
in these glorious days, one 
must not expect too much. 
An hour or so is but an hour 
or so, and it was with un- 
impaired good-humour that 
we met at eight and set out 
on our journey. 

We were to visit scenes that 
will become historic, and our 
visit was to be paid at a 
moment of surpassing interest. 
For the Austrian thrust in the 
Trentino was at its height; 
the possibility of their enter- 
ing the plain was being openly 
discussed, and if they were 
able to do this, the whole of 
Venetia would be seriously 
endangered, and the gains en 
the Isonzo would be lost to 
Italy. 

Such was the _ general 
opinion, but the General Staff 
probably had other views. 

We left Vicenza by the 
Porta Castello, by a special 
permit, for an Austrian plane 
was flying over the city; the 
bells were ringing, and all 
traffic was suspended in the 
streets, At such times the 
populace is warned to take 
shelter, and a fine of fifty 
francs is imposed on any one 
who exposes himself in the 
streets. This fine has been 
more potent than the fear 
of death. 

The streets lay clear before 
us. The chauffeur, a private 
in the Italian army, with a 
jewelled ring on his finger 





and a light touch on the 
wheel, was a master of his 
job; and his thick neck, 
powerful shoulders, and ruddy 
cheek spoke of a man in the 
very prime of life and vigour. 

Almost before I had time to 
take in our surroundings, we 
were in the small town of Isola 
Vicentina ; the Austrian plane 
was lost in the void of heaven, 
and the sound of the air-guns 
was hidden in the world we 
had left behind us, Monte 
Pulgo, some 1600 feet in height, 
and the green spurs of the 
Vicentine hills, with their rich 
woods, rose upon our left. 
Another swift run and we were 
at Schio, which is the terminus 
of a railway that has ceased to 
run for the convenience of the 
general public. Here there 
was just time to notice the 
stately eighteenth - century 
church with its classic air, 
lifted with a bold architectural 
impulse high above the Place. 
Never in Italy is one long 
without such evidences of her 
ancient civilisation. 

We were now ourselves at 
an elevation of six hundred 
feet, and before us rose the 
mountainous defile, the Valli 
de’ Signori, which leads to the 
Piano delle Fugazze, some 3500 
feet higher. All along the 
road as we had come, I had 
seen whole regiments on the 
march; motor-lorries; hay- 
carts drawn by teams of 
horses; carts returning with 
the empty cartridge-cases of 
the Italian guns; Red Cross 
motors; all the sights and 
scenes that are incidental to 
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a line of communication near 
the battle front. But in the 
midst of these, I had alse seen 
the peasantry driving in their 
waggons along the roads, 
working in their fields; women 
before their homes, and children 
in the streets; and I had not 
yet heard the thunder of the 
guns, or looked upon wounded 
men; and we had moved over 
an almost level plain. 

We were now to enter the 
precipitous valley of the 
Leogra, and to climb, and 
turn, and turn as we made the 
steep ascent; and ever as we 
climbed, there were troops by 
the wayside and hidden guns, 
and mules and horses, and 
tents and encampments in in- 
creasing numbers. At Tag- 
liato the road ran through a 
fortress, which was itself eom- 
manded by another above it, 
and here and at two other 
places on our journey we were 
stopped by the gendarmes and 
closely scrutinised, in spite of 
the Tenente and the soldier 
chauffeur and his mate in the 
grey uniform. It was a pleas- 
ure to see these men at work. 
Big and powerful, ruddy of 
hue, bold and strong of feature, 
often with the features of an- 
cient Rome, they went leisurely 
through each Safe - Conduct 
and necessary paper with a 
clear and firm deeision. They 
were determined to do their 
duty; but they did it with a 
grace and a grave courtesy 
that could not have been sur- 
passed. At length we reached 
the Austrian Custom House, 
now passed out of Austrian 
keeping, and so climbed to the 
Hotel of the Dolomites and the 
headquarters of Lieutenant- 
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General Bertotti. Here we 
were evidently in the very 
thick of events, for the mighty 
Dolomites rose in tragic forms 
about us; the neighbouring 
woods were thronged with men 
and horses and guns; the 
wounded were being carried 
past us in stretchers from the 
first-aid hospitals, and the air 
shook from moment to moment 
with the loud impact of the 
Italian guns. 

A staff officer received us 
with the courtesy of his people, 
and proceeded to explain the 
state of affairs at the moment, 
upon the great map on the 
wall. 

We were not to be allowed, 
he said, to climb up to Monte 
Pasubio. The General, he 
feared, could not permit that, 
for military reasons. More- 
over, the wire railway to the 
summit had been destroyed by 
the Austrian guns, the mule- 
track which alone served to 
feed the troops on its summit, 
to carry up relays of men and 
to bring down the wounded, 
was exposed to their fire, and 
it would take hours to climb 
up to the top. But we were 
to be taken to “The Observa- 
tory,” so that we might look 
thence upon the valley of the 
Leno, the Vall’ Arsa, and the 
Austrian positions at Santa 
Anna. 

Speaking generally, the mili- 
tary position this day was as 
follows :—- 

Along the Vall’ Arsa the 
Austrians in their recent offen- 
sive had forced their way up 
some two-thirds of the valley 
as far as Santa Anna, and 
were held there now by the 
Italian forces at Parmesan. 
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On the left they had made a 
series of bloody attacks on the 
Pass of Buole, which, if they had 
been successful, would have cut 
off the high peak of Coni 
Zugna, facilitated their ad- 
vance up the Leno, and ex- 
posed the Italian positions at 
Ala and other points on the 
Adige to the direct fire of their 
guas. These attacks had for 
the moment been repulsed, and 
en revanche the Italians had 
made a counter-offensive, and 
taken the heights immediately 
above Parmesan. 

On their right—ie., looking 
down towards Rovereto from 
the Piano delle Fugazze—the 
key of the Italian position was 
at Monte Pasubio, some 7000 
feet in height, great spurs from 
which run parallel to the Leno 
in the direction of the Austrian 
base at Rovereto, One of 
these, the peak of Col Santo, 
2110 metres high, and another, 
Monte Testo, 2005 metres high, 
had been forced from the pos- 
session of the Italian army in 
the recent offensive, but no 
farther advance was possible 
in the direction of Vicenza and 
the Italian plain so long as 
Pasubio held out. 

Farther afield the Austrians, 
crossing the Terragnolo and 
seeking a way into Italy by 
Arsiero and along the valley 
of the Posina, were stopped 
by the curve of mountainous 
positions which, extending from 
Pasubio to Priafora, were held 
by the Italian infantry and 
guns. 

At this moment His Excel- 
lency came in, a small man 
in a grey fur-lined coat (for 
the weather was cold at this 
altitude), with keen penetrat- 
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ing eyes, and a brisk manner. 
After a few kindly words and 
a humorous wave of his hand 
at the staff map and the officer 
who had been expounding it, 
he retired saying, “ Well, you 
had better go off now in the 
motor as far as the Inn of 
Fugazze—it is in Austrian 
territory—and when you get 
there, walk up the green hill 
behind it to our Observatory 
post, whence you will see be- 
fore you the valley of the Leno 
and the whole position down 
the Vall’ Arsa.” 

And as he spoke the building 
shook with the concussion of 
the guns, and their deafening 
music bellowed throughout the 
mountains; while their puffs 
of white smoke came drifting 
through the pine-trees past the 
windows of the house. 

We reached the inn, and 
climbed over the green hill 
to The Observatory, and saw 
the great view that lay spread 
before us in all its wonderful 
interest and beauty. 

There in the precipitous, 
winding valley we could see 
Parmesan and Santa Anna 
(Italy and Austria), lying very 
near each other, with the one 
sunlight covering them both, 
and upon the skyline on our 
left the great ridge of grey- 
green mountains that extends 
from Monte Corega splashed 
with snow, along the Buole 
Pass to Coni Zugna, a high 
conical peak, up to which there 
wound in sharp diagonals a 
military road. Beyond it the 
Sierra declined towards the 
valley of Rovereto, 

On our right, below the spot 
upon which we stood, the white 
highway of the valley took its 
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leisured way, descending along 
the easy middle slopes, the 
river far below it on the ene 
side, the grim crags and preci- 
pices of the mountains high 
above it on the other, in mass 
upon mass of tremendous bul- 
warks and sharply accentuated 
peaks. 

The clouds hung in grey 
ragged fringes about the sum- 
mits, and from moment to 
moment the Italian shells went 
flying overhead into the blue- 
green valley, and over the in- 
tervening mountains to the 
Austrian positions beyond. We 
could not see them, but we 
could hear them swirling along 
with an engulfing music as 
they flew through the air, 
echoing and _ reverberating 
amidst the chasms and bas- 
tions of Pasubio. 

We could hear less plainly 
the heavy Austrian artillery ; 
the sudden sharp sting of the 
mitrailleuse. 

The slopes of the wooded 
mountains from the valley to 
the Pass of Buole were pat- 
terned with the shadows of the 
passing clouds, and the scene 
was one of tranquil beauty. 
Yet it was just here, under the 
Pass, which looks little more 
than a knife-edge in the long 
serrated line of the mountains, 
and amidst these shadowy 
woods, that the Austrians had 
spent the lives of many thou- 
sands of their bravest infantry 
in the vain attempt to carry 
the Pass. 

Atour feet there were flowers, 
and in the trees a summer 
breeze that came and went. 

As though to remind us that 
life was something more than 
a spectacle, an Austrian shell 
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now burst over our heads, but 
a little behind us on: the hill 
upon whose slopes we were 
gathered, and its fragments 
with bits ef rock and stone 
came whistlinglike hail through 
the lazy foliage. It had come 
from Monte Testo, over the in- 
tervening heights; and it was 
followed by another which fell 
near it, ploughing up the green 
sward and making a great hole 
in the turf. It seemed that we 
had been observed. 

We returned to the inn, where 
& surgeon in a white apron 
stood by the wayside, and a 
first-aid hospital was estab- 
lished in a tent under the trees. 
The wounded came by upon 
their stretchers, ever so quiet, 
with their grey cloaks drawn 
over them—some already un- 
conscious of the world, others 
just lifting an eyelid to see us 
standing intheroad. But they 
were all very still, and no one 
made any stir as they went by, 
for it was a familiar sight. 
Only the bearers walked very 
gently, and there was compas- 
sion in their faces. 

Up the steep mountain path 
to Pasubio long files of mules, 
led by the Alpini, were climbing 
with military stores and the 
red carcasses of slaughtered 
cattle, which swayed from side 
to side, the blood dripping from 
them to the ground, as the 
beasts moved. 

Bang ! bang! at rapid inter- 
vals the guns about us bellowed 
their music, and for a moment 
the lifting smoke revealed the 
batteries hidden amidst the 
rocks and screens of foliage. 

From the belvedere before 
the hotel we could see down 
the valley to Schio, and along 
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the succession of spurs from 
Pasubio by Forni Alti, Monte 
Alba, Cogolo, Novegno which 
we were to visit, as far.as Pria- 
fora, a bit of whose contour of 
the palest blue was just visible 
under the grey curtain of the 
drifting clouds. This was the 
nucleus of the Italian positions 
as far as Arsiero, where the 
Val Astico embouches on the 
Italian plain. 

It was while waiting here at 
the General’s headquarters that 
I met a young officer, with a 
fresh, clear-cut, and clean- 
shaven face, a powerful figure, 
and very much the air of a 
British cavalry subaltern — 
blunt, amusing, vigorous, and 
full of chaff. He came of a 
wealthy family in Rome who 
had a factory in Belgium, 
where he remained for several 
months after the German inva- 
sion, and saw the Boche at 
work. He was now an Officer 
of Exploration, whose business 
it was to climb the high and 
less accessible passes and to 
search out practicable paths, 
with a small escort of the 
rough hill-men whom he cheer- 
fully described as “ Banditti.” 
He left upon me a vivid im- 
pression of the splendid spirit 
of the Italian soldiery. He 
claimed that no troops in the 
world could have done better, 
and that few have had to face 
such extraordinary difficulties 
and hardships as the Italian 
Alpini. Guns have been hauled 
up sheer precipices, “far more 
difficult than those which you 
see there,” pointing to the 
almost vertical Dolomitic crags 
about Pasubio; wounded men 
have been sent down from 
almost inaccessible peaks, sus- 
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pended from the telephone wire 
and fired at by the Austrian 
riflemen, as men fire at game, 
It is a point of honour with 
this Corps never to abandon 
its sick or wounded, whatever 
the difficulties of the ground. 
There have been times when 
detachments of the Alpini have 
been left in the snow, in mid- 
winter, under a storm of Aus- 
trian shells, with only their 
marching-kit, for three days 
and nights, unable to stir, 
while the Austrians have liter- 
ally swept the snow from about 
them with their searching fire. 
They have been frost-bitten in 
June, and cut off from their 
base by violent storms in the 
mountains ; and they have been 
gay and cheery and resourceful 
and tireless through it all; the 
men from Sicily and the South 
entering into this unique life 
with as much zeal and dash as 
the most hardened Piedmontese. 

And then he laughed. “Not 
a bad life, as you see” (looking 
about him with an ironical air), 
“for have we not everything 
that a map can desire—fine 
air, good appetites, plenty of 
excitement, and nice views; 
everything—except the society 
of women,” 

He accompanied us back to 
Vicenza on a week’s leave, and, 
by way of meeting this defi- 
ciency, started a violent flirta- 
tion with the lady next to him 
at the inn where we lunched. 

At dinner, little Monsieur 
C—— of the ‘Lausanne Gaz- 
ette’ showed me an article 
he had written for his paper 
describing this visit. It was 
far better and more complete 
than my own,—clear, detailed, 
and authoritative,—and I re- 
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alised with a pang of regret 
how much more one man sees 
than another. The brave little 
man is fifty-seven, but inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of his 
calling, and he is here on the 
Italian front taking his share 
from month to month of the 
fortune of war, mainly because 
he would not dissemble his love 
fer the Allies as a Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent at 
Berne, which was markedly 
pro-German at the commence- 
ment of the war. These long 
letters of his to his paper are 
first written in Italian, which 
is his mother-tongue, and then 
put by him into French, and 
posted within a day of the 
events he describes. 

“You are the most civilised 
people in the world,” he tells 
me; ‘‘and we know well that 
this war is a conflict between 
a higher and a lower civilisa- 
tion, and sincerely hope that 
you will win.” 

I left him to finish his task, 
and walked through the quiet 
streets of Vicenza, past its 
wonderful old palaces with 
their Venetian windows, with 
their Palladian fronts and their 
inner gardens, and saw the old 
women sitting quietly before 
their doors, the girls talking 
together, as if there were no 
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war a few miles away; as if 
an Austrian plane had not 
twice this month thrown 
bombs upon Vicenza, shatter- 
ing its homes and killing its 
inhabitants; and as if Ber- 
saglieri, despatch - riders, and 
vans full of troops and officers 
in motor-cars were not con- 
tinually passing even at this 
peaceful hour. 

The moon was rising over 
the Duomo as I came up the 
Corso, and in a little church 
on the street there were tapers 
burning on the altar, and in 
the mystery and gloom there 
were silent figures kneeling at 
prayer. In the Piazza de’ 
Signori, under the moon, the 
Venetian columns rose into the 
sky with the grace of dignity, 
and the Basilica was as fresh 
and beautiful at this hour as 
when Palladio built it, and the 
slim red tower beside it was 
bathed in the moonlight far 
above the shadowy city. 

What a day it had been! 
War up there in the moun- 
tains, with its extraordinary 
efficiency —its multitudes of 
men, its motors, horses, roads, 
supplies; its wounded and 
dying; its terrific musie; and 
then here the ancient peace 
of the old Italian town and 
its people at prayer. 


NOVEGNO. 


After the Piano delle Fu- 
gazze, which displayed the 


battle for the Vall’ Arsa and 
the heights above the Adige, 
I was taken te Novegno, which 
during the past two days had 
been subjected to a violent 


attack by the Austrians at 
Priafora. It was the centre 
of the mountain wall from the 
Vall’ Arsa to the Astico, which 
the Italians were defending 
against the Austrian thrust 
upon the plain of Italy and 
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the position was one of crit- 
ical importance. Thousands of 
men had been hurried up in 
motors to this peint of danger, 
and a heavy artillery action 
was still in progress. 

Immediately we left Schio 
it was evident that we were 
upon the fringe of these great 
events. Regiments of the 
Alpini were marching by the 
wayside, their carts laden with 
their baggage, tents, and rifles ; 
cavalry officers on reconnais- 
sance rode by with their escorts 
—a squadron was drinking by 
a stream, its grey horses con- 
trasting with the fields of 
waving corn, Before us rose 
the peak of Novegno, with a 
new military road ascending 
to its summit in a series of 
sharp diagonals, the line of the 
outer Dolomites sharply cut 
against the blue expanse of 
sky. 

We left the main road that 
skirts the plain and turned 
up @ Narrower mountain road 
through vines and corn-fields, 
cherry-trees in fruit and hedges 
of thorn, and ever as we 
climbed we were in the midst 
of the grey infantry, of regi- 
ments of Alpini returning from 
the battle for their share of 
repose ; firm, strong, and reso- 
lute men, showing no trace of 
their recent experiences under 
the heavy fire of the Austrian 
guns. Mules were being led 
one by one along the side- 
ways—strings upon strings of 
them; horses were ranged 
under leafy stables in the 
fields; soldiers’ kitchens were 
busy preparing the noonday 
meal; carts laden with hay 
and loaves of bread; Red 
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Cross waggoens returning with 
the wounded; here and there 
a coffin in which some dead 
officer was being carried down 
to his home in the plain; 
guns, more guns, and waggons 
laden with shells and car- 
tridges,—all the paraphernalia 
of war thronged the narrow 
road, barely leaving us space 
to pass. 

Behind us and below us 
spread the Vicentine plain; 
Schio, Thiene, the Astico 
winding across its green en- 
amelled fields. Above us 
hovered an Austrian Taube; 
and upon the skyline, afar off, 
five little flecks of cotton cloud 
appeared upon the blue. 

The motor faced the great 
wall of the mountains before 
us with a splendid energy, 
turning and ever turning, and 
often checked by the acute 
diagonals of the road or the 
passage of a hospital lorry. 
At any other time the whole 
ef our thoughts would have 
been given to this mastering 
of the road,—to this perfect 
instrument that was carrying 
us up & mountain like the wall 
of a house with a faultless 
precision, But to-day we took 
all these things for granted, 
and our thoughts were given 
only to the battle in the 


mountains that developed 
under our eyes a8 we 
ascended. 


A steep sierra descends from 
Novegno towards the plain, 
and from the valley beyond 
it there came in rapid sue- 
cession white puffs of cannon 
smoke. The batteries on the 
Sette Communi belched their 
neise and smoke, the Austrian 
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guns exploded their shells, 
Asiago lay between them a 
gage of battle. 

All that we had read, with 
but a vague perception, of 
this fight for the plateau of 
the Seven Communes, became 
suddenly clear as glass. There 
was the plateau, and there 
the Italians entrenched upon 
its southern rim, with the 
plain of Italy behind them; 
while upon the other side, 
advancing from their northern 
strongholds, were the Aus- 
trians, eager for their wonted 
prey. 

Meanwhile, above us and 
about us, the air battle was 
developing in all its wonderful 
beauty. I fell to counting the 
little puffs of shell high up 
in the summer sky—first one 
and then another, and then an- 
other—expecting each moment 
that the next would reach its 
aim; but the Taube flew high 
and serenely above them; the 
cloudlets lost their clean out- 
line, faded and floated away 
into the void. Yet ever as 
we climbed, turning and turn- 
ing with a remorseless fre- 
quency, the lines ever harden- 
ing in the chauffeur’s face 
as he fought with the diffi- 
culties of the road, the air 
battle went on, absorbing all 
our interest. 

Now the Taube was direetly 
over us, motionless, observant 
as a hawk—now curving to- 
wards the sun like a bit of 
gold on the wing, now invisible 
for an instant as he turned 
away; now the centre of a little 
constellation of his enemies ; 
and the air was filled with the 
barking ef the guns, 


High up on the green summit 
of the hill of Novegno a wooden 
cross was cut clear against the 
blue, and by the roadside in the 
valleys there were chapels with 
frescoes of the Christ, blessing 
the little children, preaching 
Peace upon Earth and good- 
will amongst men. 

We reached the summit and 
passed over it into a shallow 
saucer of green turf and grey 
stone, in which were the head- 
quarters of the Italian General 
in Command. Over its farther 
lip there was Priafora and the 
Austrian position. We were 
in the midst, as it were, of 
the pit of this theatre of the 
War. 

The motor, after its hard 
labours, rested by the road- 
side, and we climbed a little 
way up the turf to the General's 
hut. He met us there, a big 
man, over six feet in height, 
ruddy of hue, with blue eyes, a 
little white pointed beard, and 
the genial, comfortable air that 
makes a man friends as he goes 
through life. He was clad ina 
long grey coat trimmed with 
fur, and received us with the 
greatest kindness. He had 
been sent here to meet this 
emergency, and during the 
past two days had been in 
the very centre of a storm of 
shells, whose ravages were 
plainly written on the land- 
seape about him. His hut it- 
self had barely escaped destruc- 
tion; the crater made by & 
305 yawned beside it, while 
the fragment of another had 
blown away half the wall of 
his bedroom, leaving a hole 
that had not yet been repaired. 
The hillside was literally 
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scarred with shell-holes, and 
fragments of the shells lay in 
plenty about. The bombard- 
ment, an artillery officer told 
me, had been terrific; the tele- 
phone wires had been smashed 
to bits and all communications 
had for a time been inter- 
rupted. 

“That made it so important 
for the General to remain 
absolutely at the front to see 
with his own eyes and give 
his orders on the spot;” and 
then with a sudden Italian 
fervour he added— 

“Ah! but he is such a fine 
soul,—a really fine man from 
within. He is not only big as 
you see him,” 

The General himself spoke 
in the warmest terms of his 
men. “In one of our Alpini 
regiments,” he said, ‘only two 
officers, a lieutenant and a 
sub- lieutenant, survived; all 
the rest were killed or wounded, 
We are quieter to-day, for 
they have turned their attention 
towards Asiago; but yester- 
day and the day before they 
concentrated the whole fire of 
their guns on this position, 
and as you see,” he laughed, 
“they did some damage, That 
iron building, of which you see 
traces there, was hit, and the 
telephone officer and his men 
inside it were killed; the Fort 
over the hill, Monte Rione, 
was the centre of a storm of 
shells. We use it as a decoy. 
But one of our heavy guns 
there was hit, and another is 
on the way up; you may have 
passed it on the way. Quite 
so! not what you would eall a 
healthy spot.” 

He spoke cheerily enough, 
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and his jovial face and manner 
inspired confidence, but I 
noticed that when he raised 
his glass to the success of 
Civilisation against ‘Les 
Barbares” his hand _ shook. 
For there is a limit to the 
strain which nerves and muscles 
will stand, and the General 
had passed through a very 
severe ordeal. He had come 
up at a critical moment and 
there had been no time to 
provide for his own safety. It 
seemed to me, as I looked at 
his slender hut in the midst of 
the general destruction, that he 
and his staff had only escaped 
by a miraele, 

As we talked, there was the 
sound of frizzling from the 
kitchen, and the smell of 
luncheon getting ready, while 
afar off on the Asiago plateau 
the guns were thundering with 
undiminished intensity. 

From time to time an ob- 
server drew attention to the 
approach of an enemy’s plane. 

“‘ Hcco,” he said, “un aero- 


plano nemmico.” 


And as the Taube sailed over 
with its grinding music we 
withdrew from the sunlight 
that was so welcome at this 
height, into the cold blue 
shadows of the hut. 

“Tt probably means a fresh 
attack,” said the General; and 
presently a message came up 
from the telephone to report 
that the trenches on Monte 
Giove were being heavily 
bombarded, and that there 
were several casualties amongst 
the advanced sections. 

“Let them withdraw into 
the gun-proof shelters,” said 
he; and to a staff offieer— 
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“There is too much move- 
ment in those trenches there. 
Megaphone to them not to 
show themselves; the position 
is too exposed,” 

Ten seconds later three shells 
from an Austrian battery of 
305’s burst in their midst, and 
the air about us was filled with 
echoes, and the blue sky was 
grey with dust and smoke, 

“You see,” he said, “we 
have to be careful; but if you 
had come here early in the 
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morning you could have looked 
from Fort Rione upon their 
positions, and upon one of 
the finest views in all the 
world; for our neighbours,” 
he laughed, “are not early 
risers, and seldom disturb us 
till the sun is well up in the 
sky.” 

And so we left Novegno— 
and the brave General Pettiti, 
and the battle on the hills, and 
took our way down to the plain 
once more. 


PIOVENE, 


At Magre, at the foot of the 
Vicentine hills, there is a little 
village, which shelters upon the 
very fringe of War. At Schio, 
which is near by, there is 
the perpetual tramp of guns 
and infantry on the march; 
its streets are thronged: with 
soldiers, and its inns are s0 
crowded with hungry men 
that food is to be had only 
by patient waiting. So we 
turned away from Schio into 
the peaceful back-water of 
Magre, and found there all 
that any man can ask for in 
the way of a tranquil hospi- 
tality. The daughter of the 
inn, @ blonde-haired beauty 
of the Titian type, waited 
upon us, and at the long table 
of solid wood at which we sat 
we were served with an ex- 
cellent meal. 

In the cobbled yard, under 
a pergola of vines, sat the 
parish priest, sipping his coffee 
with a benevolent smile; a cat 
purred at his feet, the inn dog 
slumbered in the sun. Along 
the white highway there 


passed the slow patient people 
of the countryside, and War 
seemed as infinitely remote as 
if it had never been. 

I was myself steeped in this 
illusion, and in the physical 
contentment that comes of an 
appetite appeased, when the 
motor came up to the door of 
the inn, and the Tenente ob- 
served that we had better be 
moving. 

“At Piovene,” he said, “we 
shall find General Zupelli, the 
Major-General in command, 
and turning up the Astico, we 
shall observe the development 
of the Austrian attack that is 
threatening the valley.” 

So we bade farewell to 
Magre and the rose - hued 
daughter of the inn, and the 
motor raced along the road 
that runs past San Torso, 
under the mountains that over- 
look the Italian plain. ° 

It might have been some ten 
minutes later that we were 
rudely awakened to a realisa- 
tion of the War by the deafen- 
ing explosion of a shell over our 
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heads, and soon after we had 
drawn up at the headquarters 
of General Zupelli, the late 
Italian Minister for War. 

The scene before us was in 
singular contrast to that at 
Magre. A building across the 
road had been ripped open 
from top to bottom, and by 
some freak of chance the only 
article of furniture that sur- 
vived the general wreckage 
was a portrait of two old 
people, a man and his wife, 
which hung suspended in a 
gilt frame over a gaping hole 
in the wall. 

The house adjoining the 
General’s villa lay shattered 
beyond recognition, its débris 
strewn along the road. Four 
men had been killed and some 
twenty-six wounded in this 
explosion. The villa itself, a 
graceful Italian building with 
its back to the hill, a beautiful 
paved court and wide arcades 
and terraces descending to the 
road, was yet untouched, but 
the statues which graced its 
terraces lay prone upon their 
faces, their arms and legs 
broken, with a curiously human 
suggestion. 

A heavy artillery battle was 
in progress, and from moment 
to moment the Austrian shells 
came swirling over the hill, 
and the Italian batteries re- 
sponded with loud and violent 
explosions, 

We put the motor in the 
yard, where a group of very 
cheerful soldiers from Egypt 
was assembled, and entered 


the darkened chamber in 
which the General sat at 
work, It was upon the 


ground floor, and all but one 
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of the shutters were closed. 
He explained the situation, 
and upon a great map showed 
the development of the Aus- 
trian attack. 

“They are now at this 
moment,” he said, “at Monte 
Cengio, of which they hold 
the summit and the farther 
slopes; but upon this side our 
troops are entrenehed, and an 
attempt made by their in- 
fantry to descend the valley 
of Canaglia and to enter vid 
Cogello, the Italian plain, has 
been repulsed, as well as their 
attack on Monte Pau, which is 
one of the keys of our position.” 

“What, then, is the object, 


General, of their dropping 
their shells here where we 
stand ?” 


“T suppose,” he said, with 
rather a grim smile, “that 
I am the object of their 
attention.” 

It is all very well to pass an 
hour or two where such things 
are happening, with the know- 
ledge that in a little while you 
will be safely out of the way; 
but it is quite another to be 
pinned down to a villa, part 
of which has been blown to 
pieces, while the rest, with 
yourself and your belongings, 
may at any moment follow 
suit. 

The General, I could see, 
was anxious, but he seemed 
more concerned for our safety 
than for his own. 

“You will have to be very 
careful,” he said, “and if you 
are continuing in your motor, 
I beg ef you net to pause by 
the way. Drive as rapidly 
as you can, for the position 
is one of no little danger.” 
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“ Trés dangereux,” he added, 
shaking his head, “Trés dan- 
gereux.” 

We left the motor where it 
was, and ascended the Ob- 
servatory Hill behind the 
villa; and from there the 
whole scene of the battle lay 
manifest to our eyes. 

Through the profound val- 
ley of the Astico the little 
river came winding en its 
way from its junction with 
the Posina near Arsiero. 
High above it, grey and grim 
under the ragged fringes of 
the cleuds, rose the heights 
of Monte Cengio, with the 
precipitous ravine of the 
Canaglia descending between 
it and the Monte Pau; while 
the long grey-green back of 
Sunio, with its — following 
peaks, spread away to the 
Brenta river. It was upon 
these hills, which are the 
southern boundary of the 
Seven Communes, that we 
had observed from Novegno 
the progress of the artillery 
duel in the course of the 
morning. At their feet lay 
the carpeted plains, the vil- 
lages of Caltrano, Calvene, 
Lugo, exposed to the Austrian 
shells. 

The Italian batteries were 
concealed in the picture before 
us, their presence revealed only 
by the incessant thunder of 
their guns and their momentary 
clouds of white drifting smoke, 
Some were in the plain and 
others upon the hillside; while 
in the river-bed, in the midst 
of a thick wood, a heavy 
battery belched its fire under 
the command of a prince of the 
House of Savoy, the eighteen- 


year-old sen of the Duke of 
Aosta. Upon the summit of 
the Observatory Hill, along 
whose slopes we were now 
making our way, another bat- 
tery was busy responding to 
the Austrian challenge. Shell 
after shell from Monte Cengio 
came whirling through the sky, 
exploding with a loud overbear- 
ing sound, spreading a cloud 
of dark smoke and débris, now 
over our heads into the Italian 
battery, now into the villages 
of Caltrano and Calvene, now 
by the Prince of Puglie’s bat- 
tery, by the white obelisk and 
the stone bridge over the river. 
But one seems to get acous- 
tomed to most things, and we 
soon accepted these astonishing 
events as a matter of course. 

The scene before me was one 
of the most absorbing interest: 
beautiful, as Italy is beautiful, 
with her plains and mighty 
bulwark ; terrible, as the thun- 
der of the guns, the swirling 
music of the shells passing to 
and fro upon their destiny, 
could make it; ominous, for 
the Austrian shells were already 
falling upon the long-coveted 
towns and hamlets of the plain. 
If Pasubio, Novegno, Sunie 
were to fall, the hereditary in- 
vader would once more sweep 
upon this ancient people, who 
have so often suffered at his 
hands. It was thus the epic 
contest of two races and of two 
civilisations upon-which we were 
looking from this our place of 
vantage. 

The wood through which we 
climbed was heavy with the 
shade of Spanish chestnuts, 
dappled with the gold of the 
sun; the grass under our feet 
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was green and emblazoned with 
flowers. Yet in the very path 
along which we walked there 
lay half buried the fragments 
of recent shells; the turf was 
flung up and scattered in brown 
patches, as a horse flings the 
turf from under his feet ; and 
as we left the wood and emerged 
upon the open summit of the 
hill, there was a hole in it big 
enough for an elephant, made 
by an Austrian 405, that had 
fallen upon this deleetable spot. 

We had, of course, no busi- 
ness to be here at all. The 
Observatory to which we had 
started out to climb was no 
longer a tenable position, the 
battery had been withdrawn to 
& more sequestered point, and 
an observer whose head peeped 
out from the ground warned 
us to take cover as speedily as 
possible, for the place had be- 
come a target for the enemy’s 
guns. 

We returned, therefore, to 
the wood, and walking along 
its edge came to the new posi- 
tion, whence an officer signalled 
to us mutely to lie down. 

I for one was glad to get a 
rest here after the heavy climb. 

After a while the Colonel 
sent an officer to say that he 
could not leave his post of 
observation and the telephone, 
but the Tenente would explain 
the position; which he did in 
& whisper, while the guns 
banged behind us with loud, 
explosive voices, the shells of 
both the combatants shrieked 
Overhead, and the Austrian 
405’s fell in the valley with 
terrific sound. My nearest 
neighbour was a young “Egyp- 
tian” corporal, who had the 
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Cross for Valour on his breast, 
and I was charmed, whenever 
I eould turn my eyes from the 
scene of the conflict, with the 
gay and debonnair smile upon 
his face. For here was one 
whose spirit exulted in danger. 

Then we went on, and fol- 
lowed the path once more, 
along the wood’s edge, to the 
crest over Piovene; down the 
winding road with its finger- 
posts pointing to the various 
batteries; past mules carrying 
up fresh supplies of shells, 
right under an Italian battery, 
whose gunners, in their blue 
steel helmets, looked at us 
curiously through the screen of 
leaves; saw a man severely 
wounded and apparently dying, 
for his body lay limp on the 
stretcher and his face was 
covered with a handkerchief, 
being carried down to the first- 
aid hospital in the village; 
saw men in reserve resting 
along the sheltered side of the 
road, somewhat strained and 
out of humour; reached a 
fountain where we drank from 
their water-bottles; and so 
got back to the Church of 
Piovene, with its soaring tower 
of stone, and the General’s 
villa, to the motor; and tore 
back to Schio, as the shells 
were falling in increasing num- 
bers in the plain, sending up 
great columns of dark smoke; 
and presently were safe as if 
we were a hundred miles away 
from the seat of war. 

It had been a wonderful day, 
rich in experiences, and it. had 
brought a modern artillery 
battle home to one in the most 
explicit way. No doubt it 
must be terrible when the 





shells are actually falling on 
one, killing and maiming one’s 
companions and friends; but 


‘we escaped precisely that 


experience, though we got 
rather nearer it than any one 
intended. 

Near Schio the artillery 
officer who had come with us 
from Novegno left us to visit 
the other half of his battery, 
and in leaving thanked us 
for giving him a lift, in the 
straightest, most chivalrous 
way imaginable. 

I heard him say to the 
Tenente in his rich Italian 
voice, “La ringrazio estrema- 
mente per la suagentilezza.” 

He had arrived but the night 
before from Albania, still wore 
his blue steel helmet, and was 
full of geniality and good fel- 
lowship, without a trace of 
arrogance, but with a fine 
noble sort of air—soldier and 
gentleman in one. 

As we went on, we passed 
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once more through long columns 
of Alpini returning from the 
front, their mules carrying 
their mountain-guns, the men 
equipped with pickaxes, staves, 
rifles; the mules with food, 
ammunition, tobacco, cigars, 
all in separate labelled boxes, 
with hay and oats, with heavy 
hobnailed boots, tents, cook- 
ing-pots, and even a sewing- 
machine ! 

“Everything,” said an officer, 
“that men in the mountains 
can require they have with 
them.” 

These mountain gunners were 
superb men, big of limb, erect, 
bold, and handsome of coun- 
tenance. Bronzed and red- 
dened by the sun, covered with 
the dust of the wayside, long 
on the march, but patient, 
strong, and unwearied, they 
were a wholly admirable and 
splendid company of men. It 
was an honour to travel upon 
the same road with them. 


VENICE IN WAR TIME, 


Venice in war time is like 
the Sleeping Beauty : in danger 
of being slain before she can 
open her eyes to an expectant 
world. She is other things as 
well, amongst them a base of 
the Italian Navy ; and for these 
and other reasons she is jeal- 
ously guarded ; but it is in her 
old-time character as the Queen 
of Cities that most of us adore 
her, and so will continue to do. 
I was glad, therefore, to have 
visited her in her hour of 
danger; and as yet seriously 
unhurt. But in a war like 
this one never knows what 


the morrow may bring ferth. 
Rheims, Louvain, Arras, Y pres; 
must Venice be added to their 
number ? 

After leaving Mestre, 
crowded with troops on their 
way to the Isonzo front, and 
still obsessed by visions of 
War, I was suddenly seized 
with an impression of clarity 
and of a luminous horizon. It 
was the sunlight reflected on 
the lagoons, in whose midst 
afar off I could see the domes 
and campaniles of the City of 
Cities, , 

It was a new sensation, for 
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hitherto it had been my for- 
tune to arrive at Venice at 
midnight, and to pass as in 
a dream from the shuttered 
train into the gloom and won- 
der of the canals; and so to 
that side-door in the Rio del 
Vin, which ushers one into 
Danieli’s and its warmth and 
glow of hospitality. But to- 
day I came in the full sun- 
light, and found the famous 
inn all but empty; and this 
was June! — 

I had even to call aloud 
before a waiter came running 
in haste from the inner hall, 
where even at midnight one 
was welcomed by half a dozen 
persons, 

Some white tables were 
spread at the farther end, and 
in all we were a company of 
eight people, The manager 
shook his head; the waiter 
looked apologetic ; and Danieli’s 
was as it were on board-wages, 
The annexe was now become 
a Military Hospital, and as I 
looked out of my bedroom 
window, my neighbour across 
the gleaming canal was a 
soldier in grey, with his head 
bound up in a white bandage. 

The Palace of the Doges was 
built up with bricks on its 
ground floor, and with timber 
supports under its beautiful 
arches, St Marc's was half 
hidden behind a wall of sand- 
bags, and its horses were 
taken away and placed n a 
cellar for safety. But the 
priceless building could not be 
moved, and it stood there in 
all its opulent beauty, exposed 
to the hazard of War. There 
were dim lights still burning 
on its altars, and at stated 
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hours the worshippers still 
gathered for prayer. One 
passed it with a shudder for 
the fate that might yet be in 
store for it. 

Opposite, there rose the 
Campanile, more beautiful than 
I had ever seen it before, a 
vision of light and grace—a 
thing re-born; but even here 
the sandbag and the palisade 
were evident.. The Piazza, 
which at this season is prone 
to be so full that one can 
scarcely walk in its galleries 
with comfort, was all but 
empty. The pigeons had it 
almost to themselves. At 
Florian’s, at five o’clock, I was 
the only customer. A sentry 
with his bayonet fixed marched 
outside the Palace. The fam- 
ous shops were either closed 
or were selling off, and near 
the Quadri-a Red Cross flag 
drew attention to things for 
sale at scrupulously low prices, 

In a glass box there lay in a 
confused heap a wonderful col- 
lection of gold and silver trin- 
kets, and old jewellery, and a 
hundred other things of some 
value, thrown into it by the 
patriotic. 

I took the water. All the 
great hotels were hospitals, 
with sick and wounded men 
in grey at their windows. The 
Giudecca was thronged with 
torpedo-boats; a small cruiser 
lay by the Public Gardens; 
armed launches raced up the 
Grand Canal. Gondolas were 
few and far between, and~-the 
old gondoliert, who pull in your 
boat for a halfpenny, looked in 
their tattered guise like deni- 
zens of an Italy that had ceased 
to exist, They were not of kin 
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with the clean, firm, determined 


men in the grey uniforms, who - 


crowd in their tens of thousands 
the white highways and the 
mountain passes —the re-con- 
quered soil of Italy. For these 
are a new people. 

But the city lay beautiful 
as ever in the sunlight, like 


@ precious jewel carefully 
guarded, immortal in _ her 
manifestation. In the late 


evening San Giorgio Maggiore 
was bathed in amber light, and 
the columns of the Lion and 
St Theodore stood out like the 
portals of a magic world, On 
the other side the mysterious 
gloom of the Merceria drew 
one like a page of the Arabian 
Nights. The red masts from 
which there once fluttered the 
emblems of Cyprus, of Candia, 
of the Morea, stood proudly 
beautiful in the empty Piazza ; 
aloof yet suggestive of the 
tides that are once more 
sweeping from Italy about 
those shores. 

As I sat by the little windows 
that open with an unrivalled 
charm upon the Schiavoni, 
and saw the world passing, 
ascending, and descending the 
Bridge outside, it was mostly 
grey soldiers that I saw, where 
in bygone times I have looked 
upon an endless stream of 
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beautiful women, and of tra- 
vellers from the ends of the 
earth. The stakes by the 
Piazzetta stood lean and soli- 
tary and forlorn. At _ the 
Cappello Nero I dined in the 
company of naval officers and 
soldiers. There was not a 
woman in the room, The city, 
I was told by many, was dull 
just now, and hardly worth 
visiting ; but indeed its beauty 
was as great as I have ever 
known it, and a_ dignity 
as of sacrifice and truth lay 
upon it, that shed a greater 
glory upon it than all the 
murmur and the stress of the 
thronging world that makes a 
pleasure haunt of it at other 
times. 

And at the Church of the 
Scalzi I learnt of the tragedy 
that Venice has so far escaped. 
The lovely ceiling was blown 
to bits, and the floor was lit- 
tered with the débris of the 
roof. The workmen were busy 
putting up a scaffolding to 
restore the building; but 
there are some things that 
can never be restored. 

As I came away across the 
shining lagoons, their stillness 
was broken by the impact of 
the guns bellowing out their 
music of war upon the Isonzo 
front. 


THE WAR IN THE DOLOMITES. 


In this war that embraces 
the world, that extends in its 
tragic and terrible incidents 
from the Falkland Islands to 
the Arctic seas, from the sands 
of the desert to the sum- 
mits of mountains veiled in 


perpetual snow and ice, it 
cannot be given to any man to 
see more than his little portion. 
I was therefore grateful for 
all that I had seen. But there 
was, as it happened, one more 
episode, and it carried me into 
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perhaps the most romantic 
area of the war. 

While at Udine I had asked 
a young officer who, while he 
was still scarcely fledged from 
the schoolroom, had visited the 
Himalaya and explored with 
de Filippi some of the highest 
lands in the world, where I 
could best obtain an impression 
of the grandeur and beauty of 
the Italian Front, and he had 
said at once at the Tofana 
and the Cristallo, by Cortina 
d’Ampezzo. So te Cortina 
I went. 

The road, leaving the plain 
of Italy at Treviso, ascends the 
valley of the Pieve to Belluno, 
which, for reasons which will 
be apparent from a study of 
the map, is the headquarters 
of the Army Commander in 
this region of the war. It is 
a country dominated by two 
memories; the one of Venice, 
the other of Napoleon. Bassano, 
Treviso, Feltre, Belluno; who 
ever heard these names without 
thinking of the great Captain, 
who shed about him such a 
glory that even his Marshals 
remain, after a hundred years, 
enshrined in the thoughts of 
men? But at Belluno itself 
one can think only of Venice, 
for it carries the immortal 
impress of the Great Republic. 

Upon arriving there I called 
at the Army Headquarters, 
and was shown into the room 
of General Fabri, the Chief of 
the Staff. In him I found a 
wise and helpful friend. At 
my request he telephoned to 
Udine to ask what had be- 
come of the Tenente who 
was to have accompanied 
me on this visit, and mean- 
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while spoke to me of the 
Front and its extraordinary 
difficulties, spreading before me 
the most remarkable series of 
panoramie maps of the Tofana 
and Cristallo and other peaks 
and valleys, taken from aero- 
planes, and with long-distance 
lenses. 

The Italian photographs are 
unrivalled for their beauty, and 
these showed me not only the 
configuration of the mountains 
in a very striking way, but 
every detail of the valleys, 
their echurch-towers, their 
clusters of houses, their fields 
and pasture-lands, and their 
connecting ribbons of white 
roads. I pointed to one that 
lay there, as it were, smiling 
before me in its corporate life 
and beauty, but he shook his 
head « little sadly and said— 

‘* Destroyed — and by our 
own artillery fire.” 

He spoke, it was evident, 
with the regret of a man 
kindly by nature and trained 
by centuries of an old civilisa- 
tion ; and one realised at once 
the gulf that divides such men 
from the Boche with his cold 
sneering face and hard lips, 
who thought it a good thing 
to shoot a lonely and devoted 
Englishwoman; and from all 
who are responsible for the 
destruction of Louvain and of 
Rheims. 

“When you go to Cortina,” 
he said, “you must ge to Col, 
where my son is an officer of 
Alpini, and he will help you 
to see all that you wish to 
see of the frontier there. But 
stay —I will write you a line 
of introduction,” and as he 
turned te write he put his 
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hand into a drawer and pulled 
out a photograph. 

“My son,” he said very 
simply, but with a tender in- 
flection in his voice; and at 
the same moment, as chance 
would have it, the door opened 
and his son was announced. 

The young man bowed very 
gravely and respectfully to his 
father,—the Captain of Alpini 
to the Major-General and Chief 
of the Staff. 

The General explained that 
he wished me to be taken up 
by Pieve di Cadere and the 
valley of the Auronzo to La 
Misurina, and thence round by 
Cortina to Belluno. This, he 
said, would give me an idea of 
the country and its exeeptional 
character, and later I could go 
up ene of the mountains and 
see it at more leisure. He had 
asked Lieutenant to ac- 
company me, as he spoke 
English very well. 

“If you are staying a couple 
of days,” he added, “I will get 
some of those photographs 
printed for yeu.” 

The Lieutenant on entering 
proved to be a mighty man,— 
a cavalry officer with an Eng- 
lish air. As soon as we had 
left the more formal surround- 
ings of the General’s room, he 
unburdened himself. 

“Sure,” he said, “my tutor 
was an Irishman, and I am 
sartain that we shall get on. 
I daresay you will notice that 
I speak English with a bit of a 
brogue;” and it was so. 

This officer was an accom- 
plished chauffeur, and he drove 
the red Fiat with a skill and 
vigour that would take no 
refusal. Our way lay up the 





valley of the Pieve, amidst 
bold and massive seenery, and 
along a road that was perfect 
in its surface and gradation; 
a triumph of Italian engineer- 
ing. It carried us before long 
into the little town of Pieve 
di Cadore, where a statue of 
Titian graced the market-place. 
For it was here that the great 
master first saw the light in 
the days when Venice ruled 
these mountains. Before us 
rose into the sunlit sky the 
superb masses of the Mar- 
marole, while upon our right 
there was Monte Tudajo. But 
these names give no more than 
a sound te the splendour of 
the Dolomites, which climbed 
about us in an amphitheatre 
of grey and silver, to heights 
that dazzled our eyes with their 
beauty and splendour. 

We now bore up the valley 
of the Auronzo, and passing by 
the townlet of that name ran 
through the Forest of St Mare, 
which in bygone days supplied 
Venice with her ships; and s0 
looked upon the startling beauty 
of Sorapiss, which soared in 4 
series of snow-white grey-fluted 
pinnacles and bastions, to 4 
height which might have been 
the very summit of the world, 
though the maps show it as 
something under ten thousand 
feet. 

The Dolomites are well- 
known to the traveller, and 
I had once had a glimpse of 
their visionary beauty over the 
meadows and fields of flowers 
which make the Southern 
Tyrol so entrancing a world 
in itself, but here by seme 
magic I was in their very 
midst. It is a world that 1s 
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as gigantic as it is fairy-like 
and beautiful. Those mighty 
citadels and sharp-edged blades 
look as if they had been de- 
signed by some God for his 
own purposes of War; but the 
light on them, the wisps of 
cloud that float about them, 
suggest the intervention of a 
spirit radiant with the joy and 
the wonder of life. 

It was here in the midst of 
this astounding world, in a 
small house by the wayside, 
that General Fabri had had 
his headquarters through the 
winter as a Brigadier before he 
passed on to his present post 
on the Army Command ; and I 
was tempted to wonder how 
any one living in the midst of 
a world of such haunting 
beauty could give his mind to 
the iron business of war. 

And yet War is romantic 
hore, in a degree that is per- 
haps unequalled anywhere in 
the world. The woods are 
beautiful with tapering firs, 
the green meadows are bright 
with flowers, by the wayside 
the stream runs its appointed 
course to the sea; the memory 
of the Great Republic endures 
in the towns in the lower 
valley, in the stately houses of 
that Gothic type that was 
peculiar to Venice,—in these 
very woods, and even in these 
crystalline peaks; for if you 
look up at Sorapiss, you will 
see there one that soars up 
some eight thousand feet, that 
is still known by men as The 
Peak of the Doge. 

As we turned away towards 
La Misurina, there was 
Cristallo, gigantic on our left, 
Cristallino, a miracle of beauty, 
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and before us the Austrian 
frontier, the Three Peaks of 
Lavaredo reaching like fingers 
up to heaven, and those other 
marvels that veil their splen- 
dour like our Himalayan K. 2, 
under the prose of the Numbers 
Eleven and Twelve. All these 
were strongly defended with 
trenches and guns, and we 
stood here in this fairyland in 
the very midst of a mighty 
theatre of war. 

At La Misurina we came 
upon a little lake, and beside 
it the General’s headquarters ; 
and on learning that the road 
beyond to the heavy batteries 
in position under the Monte 
Piana was practicable for the 
moment, we continued our jour- 
ney on foot. It is not always 
so, for this strip of country 
that runs downhill from Italy 
to Austria, beautiful and in- 
fantile, the haunt of pleasure- 
seekers and the newly wed, is 
now seldom immune from the 
searehing fire of the Austrian 
guns. 

At La Misurina I noticed a 
big hole in the wall of the 
General’s inn that had been 
made by a recent shell, and 
across the emerald waters of 
the lake a summer hotel that 
had had its roof blown in by 
another. It was manifest in 
these and many other ways 
that war had laid its heavy and 
brutal hand upon the scene. 

Yet there is, I suppose, no 
gentler, no more charmingly 
courteous man in the world 
than the little General Ferrari, 
who lives here in the inn with 
the hole through it; and when 
I went in to call on him, he 
ordered tea at once, and in- 
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sisted on pouring it inte my 
cup through the little silver 
strainer which he held with 
his other hand, as though he 
had been serving his grand- 
daughter. Courtesy comes 
easily to most—if not to all— 
Italians; but it seems te in- 
crease the nearer you get to 
the Front, Perhaps it is be- 
cause the true soldier prefers 
to be found there; perhaps 
because it is there that the 
life of eities, with its varying 
currents and its conflicting 
streams, is changed to the 
primal issues of life and death. 

As the General talked te us, 
his Staff stood about him like 
members of one family. It 
was a bare uncarpeted room, 
but upon its walls there were 
superb pictures of the soldiers 
life in the mountains, more 
graphic than any words. 

The General chuckled over 
the German naval victory of 
Jutland. “It grows less and 
less,” he said, making a little 
diminishing movement with his 
fingers, “every day, and soon 
there will be nothing of it left, 
—nothing whatever at all!” 

“And how many troops 
have you now in the field? 
And when do you expect to 
move?” All this with great 
civility; although one knew 
that there were many mis- 
understandings prevalent in 
Italy at that time regarding 
the British share in the War. 

‘“‘ And here is the latest news 
from the Russian Front. It 
comes to us daily by telephone, 
and is rapidly distributed along 
the trenches. It keeps us, you 
see, in touch with the world in 
spite ef our limitations,” and 


he smiled as he pointed threugh 
the window to the havoc of the 
shells outside, 

The road along which we 
teok our way was bordered 
on one side of the narrow 
valley through which it ran 
by lush meadows of peaty 
soil, which had been literally 
ploughed up by the Austrian 
shells. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them had been flung 
with the recklessness of rage 
into this beautiful valley. In 
many of the holes there were 
now translucent pools, in which 
all the beauty of the Dolomites 
was mirrored: and it was 
somewhere in this neighbour- 
hood that I had the luck to 
see an Italian battery of 305’s 
in action. 

A heavy gun at home is 4 
wonderful thing. This one 
lived in a circular space like a 
bear-pit, and if you were in 4 
hurry you might easily have 
passed it unnoticed ; for though 
it stood but a yard or two from 
the road, it was screened by 
semicircle of fir-trees that had 
been brought from elsewhere 
and planted like Christmas 
trees about it. At the moment 
when I first saw it, it lay with 
its nose down like a great 
reptile asleep. Beneath it there 
was a bed of concrete made to 
yield to its reaction, and with 
the powerful springs which 
sustain it, to break the force 
of its violent retreat. Behind 
it in the hillside there were 
trenches lined and roofed with 
fir and packed in the inner 
spaces with the green branches; 
and here there were many 
strange things of a secret and 
subterranean kind. 
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For instance, there was the 
inner cave with some forty feet 
of hillside above it as a roof, 
in which the gun’s provender 
was kept, safe and sound: a 
mass of quiescent death and 
destruction awaiting the fulfil- 
ment of its destiny. Then 
there was a sliding panel in 
the trench wall, like one of 
those hiding - places the medi- 
geval romancer loves, behind 
which rifles were stored to 
meet an unlooked-for attack, 
and there was the little bureau 
or office-room—one always 
comes back you see to the 
human brain—in which the 
officer commanding the battery 
does his work of control. On 
the wall there was a telephone, 
and upon a lofty peak that 
rose up, grey and shining with 
silver snow—the Cristallino— 
there was an observer who 
could tell him all that there 
was to be seen from that 
superb position of outlook. 

Of what he could see that 
was of interest to the battery 
there was a small map roughly 
drawn on the Commander's 
table, and here I found depicted 
a railway line, a railway station, 
an hotel, and certain other 
things. Every shot that was 
fired from this almost sub- 
terranean place was noted by 
the man up there in the midst 
of the snow and ice of the 
Cristallino, and its effect re- 
ported through the telephone. 
And thus it came that the 
seemingly blind envoy was in 
reality a creature instinct with 
a definite aim and purpose—a 
thing of almost conscious life. 

To see a 305 fired for the 
first time is to have an ex- 
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perience that one does not 
easily forget. It is all very 
slick, and quiet, and pre- 
ordained; and the human 
element that works it is a 
happy family inspired by but a 
single purpose and will. There 
is no Prussian pedantry here in 
Italy, and officers and men 
are comrades and friends. 

First, if you wish to know, 
the inner lining of the gun is 
given a good bath of glycerine, 
then one of the big shells from 
the niche in the wall is nipped 
by the claws of a travelling 
crane and gently deposited in 
a receiver by the gun. This 
swings round and places the 
shell in position ; a little push 
that savours of persuasion, and 
it is safely home in its place; 
and a little more, and this 
dread and terrible thing will 
have gone irrevocably on its 
way. 

And that little more consists 
of a small loose sack of ballistite 
that looks as innocent as char- 
coal; but a flash applied to it 
converts it into a very devil 
of explosive wrath, who sends 
the great shell with a furious 
thrust upon its marvellous 
flight high over the intervening 
wall of the mountains, to its 
bourne some eight or ten miles 
away. 

By the side of this little 
sack of explosive, and before 
the door is closed upon this 
terrific event, there is thrown 
in, as it were by hazard, a 
little bit of stick, whose simple 
purpose it is to keep the shell 
from sliding down out of its 
place when the barrel of the 
gun is raised. It, is these 
artless extras that always 
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fascinate one in the midst of 
the most complex machinery. 

The next step is to lay and 
to point the gun, and this is 
where the captain’s brain and 
the telephone message from 
the snowy height of the 
Cristallino come in. 

And now at last the fateful 
moment has come. A gunner 
stands holding a bit of string— 
it is only a bit of string—he 
gives it a pull,—and the world 
seems suddenly in convulsion. 
There is a blinding flame, a 
cloud that is like the pillar of 
fire, and through its midst a 
dark momentary object gliding 
upon its way. That is what 
one sees; but one’s frame re- 
sponds through all its nerves 
and tentacles to the tremend- 
ous concussion ; and one’s ears 
are filled with a roar that is 
beyond the roaring of all the 
lions in the world. It echoes 
and re-echoes, reverberating 
through all the circuit of the 
surrounding Dolomites. And 
its sound is like the very trump 
of Doom. 

A few seconds more and the 
missile has fallen,n—who knows 
with what consequences to the 
men in that far invisible valley 
beyond? and not only to them, 
but to those who pray and hope 
and send forth their appeals 
for intervention to the personal 
goodness of God. 

Sometimes they have very 
narrow escapes. Thus, a pre- 
vious shell from this gun fell 
within fifty yards of a mov- 
ing train; but had it fallen 
that distance nearer to the 
right it must have fallen 
plumb into the middle of it and 
left very little of it in exist- 


ence; and there would have 
been rejoicings in the gun-pit 
and in the little bureau, and 
sorrow and lamentation upon 
the other side. 

To-day the message from the 
watcher on the Cristallino is a 
singular one. There is a wind 
down in the valley, he says, 
and the shell has fallen a little 
short. Only to think of it, 
that even this terrific thing, 
which moves upon its way as 
if nothing on earth could de- 
flect it from its purpose, is 
subject to such impalpable 
influences ! 

The Battery Commander 
marks it all down on his chart 
and in his notebook, and is as 
solid and self-possessed as you 
or I might be when entrenched 
behind an office table; but his 
eyes—ah, his eyes are eloquent, 
They are bright and incandes- 
cent; they shine in the dark- 
ness with a sudden glow as 
though some part of his own 
soul had gone out with that 
shell upon its way. 

Then he takes me across to 
his place of habitation — the 
little wooden hut in which he 
has spent the last eight months 
of his life. It is as simple as 
the chamber of a nun. There 
is his little bedroom, with just 
enough of space for a camp- 
bed, a small writing - table, 
some racks upon the wall. The 
nose of an Austrian 305 serves 
to keep the door ajar. An atlas 
he used at school lies torn into 
ribbons by the fragment of 8 
shell; the wooden walls are 
pitted with little holes. Life 
is not very safe for him even 
here. 

In the battery canteen ad- 
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joining there is a yet more 
remarkable sight. It is a 
copper bucket perforated with 
holes, and it was in this 
bucket that # man was weigh- 
ing out a charge of ballistite 
when a shell from the enemy 
exploded and riddled it like a 
sieve. The big gun itself was 
not exempt. I see in it a 
deep dent as though it had 
been made by a steel axe, 
and several small wounds, as 
one might say, in the barrel, 
made by the square ingots 
that burst out of an Austrian 
shell. These wounds have been 
neatly healed, but one can see 
the patches quite nicely in the 
polished surface of the steel. 
Under the green fir - trees 
by the road’s edge there are 
the graves of the men of the 
battery who have been killed. 
It was in the canteen also 
that I saw one of those little 
things that so often impress 
one more than the big ones. 
It was a scrap of a typewritten 
message from the telephone to 
say that the Austrian army 
had been cut in two near 
Cernowitz by the Russian ad- 
vance, I felt the immense yet 
subtle power that lay in that 
fluttering bit of paper. It told 
me that Everything Counts. 
It said that every success 
heartens those who are on the 
winning side, that every loss 
is felt throughout the armies 
of the losers—more by some 
perhaps than by others—but 
to a certain degree by all. 
Only the other day I re- 
ceived a little souvenir of my 
visit from the officer in com- 
mand of this battery with the 
following message, warm with 
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Italian feeling—a message to 
one who was no more than a 
passing acquaintance :— 


“Con la piu viva ammira- 
ztone e sentite congratulazioni 
per la vittoriosa avanzata dell’ 
Esercito Inglese—bene augu- 
rando per le future azioni e 
per la vittoria degli alleati.— 
Affetuosamente devotissimo, 

Capitano V- A—.” 





And when I opened it here 
in England I saw once again 
the little battery canteen and 
the little slip of paper flutter- 
ing there with its news of our 
long-hoped-for advance on the 
Somme. It is true that we are 
for the most part an articul- 
ate people, and that the great 
victories speak for themselves ; 
but it is the little things that 
mount up, and no effort should 
be spared in the days now 
coming to keep in touch with 
our friends. In feeling, as 
well as in fact, we must be 
One. But this was not so in 
those cays, and I was often 
conscious of misunderstandings 
that could very easily have been 
removed. 

Before leaving the Battery, 
we climbed a little way up the 
turfed hillside, where the Aus- 
trian fire had been heaviest, 
and looked from there into a 
No Man’s Land, that was too 
deadly a place for any one to 
live in. And yet it was en- 
ticing in its beauty and its 
tranquil charm. Amidst the 
serried fir-trees wound the 
white road to Schuderbach, 
past @ little summer hotel; and 
round an inviting corner there 
was the Via Allemagna, the 
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great military road of the 
Germans through the Dolo- 
mites. Upon the other side it 
swept along by the base of 
Cristallo to the lovely valley 
of Cortina. Straight before 
us rose the big brown flanks 
of the Monte Piana that was 
like an Italian bulwark in the 
face of the enemy. From this 
near side we could see the mule 
track winding upwards with 
its traffic of supply ; and on its 
far side, though concealed from 
our vision, were the Italian 
trenches, under the fire of the 
Austrian guns. The Col of 
Mezzo, some 7000 feet in alti- 
tude, was hidden by this inter- 
vening hill, but we could see 
the Three Peaks of Lavaredo, 
and the tops of the Dodici, 
glittering like swords in the 
amber light. 

Leaving this favoured spot, 
we motored over the old 
frontier line into the valley 
in which Cortina d’Ampezzo 
lies enshrined. On our way 
there was another battery of 
305’s coneealed in the pine- 
woods, and belching out its 
roar and music of destruc- 
tion; but my mind was now 
too absorbed by the beauty of 
the scene, and the evening 
sunlight playing upon the 
mighty peaks of the Tofana 
across the valley, to give it 
much attention. The low 
green slopes were soft as 
velvet, and the long shadows 
and glow of evening lent them 
a wonderful depth and rich- 
ness of surface that was in 
striking contrast with the 
bare, grey, snowy citadels and 
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peaks, now slowly turning to 
yellow and rose. 

We did not stop in Cortina, 
but went across the valley to 
Po Col, and spent an hour 
with the officers of an Alpini 
regiment. Here I was shown 
their workshops, in which they 
make all their telephones and 
instruments, their stores of 
mountaineering requisites, and 
a portable impromptu trench 
which an officer had just in- 
vented. Many of these officers 
spend years up in the moun- 
tains, and, as they tell me, 
seldom go down into the 
Italian plain. They all speak 
with admiration of their men, 
and take pride in their ex- 
ploits. 

One of the most remarkable 
developments of this war is 
the way in which the infantry 
of the plains of Lombardy, and 
of the far South, have adapted 
themselves to the life of these 
high altitudes—rivalling the 
very mountaineers and the 
trained Alpini in their splendid 
deeds. You have to see the 
mighty mass of the Tofana and 
its Olympian peaks glittering 
with snow in mid-summer— 
and then to be told that the 
Italian troops took those sum- 
mits, evicted the Austrians 
from their tremendous vantage- 
points, and installed their guns 
and dug their trenches up 
there, and stuck to them all 
through the winter—to realise 
what the Italian army has 
done, and what difficulties, a8 
in some Titanic conflict, it has 


overcome, 
ODYSSEUS. 
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ANOTHER SIDE-SHOW : THE CAMEROONS. 


A KNOWLEDGE of geography 
has never been a strong British 
characteristic, and as _ the 
Cameroons is only one of the 
numerous colonies in the 
“Dark Continent,” it was only 
to be expected that very few 
Englishmen should know where 
it is. After the war had 
lasted a year, the majority 
of people were still rather hazy 
as to its whereabouts, beyond 
a@ vague idea that it was 
“Somewhere in Africa.” Men 
home from the Cameroons had 
some curious things said to 
them in the first year of the 
war; their questioners either 
thought that they were in 
the Cameron Highlanders, or 
else made some such remark 
as—“Oh yes; how nice. Er 
—somewhere near Dar - es- 
Salam, isn’t it?” Or— 
“There’s been no fighting 
there for a long time, has 
there?” 

This was not to be wondered 
at, as ours was a very small 
show compared to the war in 
Europe; and in the early days 
our campaign was under the 
Colonial Office, who, after an- 
nouncing the earlier reverses, 
did not appear very enthusi- 
astic about our successes. Be- 
sides, we were never honoured 
with the presence of any 
“Special Correspondent” or 
cinematograph operator. 

The Cameroons is bounded 
by Nigeria to the N.W. and 
the French Congo to the 8.E. 
In the extreme north it runs 
up to Lake Chad, which used 


to be French, British, and 
German. The sea lies to the 
S.W. The little colony of 
Gabun, or Spanish Guinea, 
juts into the Cameroons at 
the S.W. extremity. It will 
be seen that the Camereons 
was practically surrounded by 
Allied territory, with the small 
but important exception of 
Gabun. 

The French territories in 
West and Equatorial Africa 
were garrisoned by troops of 
their Colonial Army. In this 
case they were mostly “ déirail- 
leurs Sénégalais”—tall, loose- 
built men, black as ebony, 
fine fighters, who have done 
yeoman service in Africa and 
also in Europe. 

The Germans and ourselves 
had both adopted the same 
system in the Cameroons and 
throughout our West African 
colonies—namely, native troops 
with Regular officers and a 
certain number of British 
N.C.O.’s. These officers and 
N.C.O.’s are ‘‘seconded ” from 
their British regiments for a 
term of duty with the West 
African Frontier Force, or 
“Waffs.” This force arose 
from the old Niger Company’s 
Troops, Gold Coast Constab- 
ulary, and similar bodies in 
our West African colonies. It 
has a good record to look 
back upon; some portion or 
other is nearly always on ser- 
viceo—the “scrapping” vary- 
ing from quite big shows like 
the Ashanti War and Relief 
of Kumasi, the campaigns 
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against the Mahommedan 
Emirs of Northern Nigeria, 
the Aro and other campaigns 
in Southern Nigeria, down to 
little company and half-com- 
pany patrols against turbulent 
pagan tribes. 

The chance of fighting of 
some sort, coupled with good 
pay and leave, has always 
kept up a steady flow of 
officers and N.C.O.’s to the 
W.A.F.F. The number of 
Regular officers who have 
been, at some time or other, 
with the W.A.F.F. is surpris- 
ing, considering its small size. 
For the most part it is scat- 
tered all over the country in 
detachments of a company or 
less; but each battalion has 
its own headquarters, which 
is generally a big (for West 
Africa) station; and life in 
these is very similar to that 
in a small Indian station. 
The distances, especially in 
Nigeria, are very great, and 
the railway system has not 
been fully developed, so there 
is often a considerable amount 
of “trekking” to be done. 

I joined a Northern Nigeria 
battalion in the early months 
of 1914, and after a little 
time at headquarters pro- 
ceeded to an out-station. It 
was only then, I must con- 
fess, that I first heard of the 
Cameroons. One day in the 
company office my skipper 
led me up to a map of West 
Africa, and putting a large 
finger on a certain part of the 
Cameroons, he said, “There, 
my boy, that’s the place we 
shall probably have to go for 
if there is war with Germany,” 
and suggested I should study 
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the War Office confidential intel- 
ligence report of the Cameroons, 
This was some months before 
the war, and it did not make 
much impression on me at 
the time. As a matter of 
fact, the company I was in 
did its best to get to the 
place my skipper had in. 
dicated, but was hauled back 
ignominiously. 

The life in our station went 
its usual course of work and 
sport—musketry, field train- 
ing, inspections, with polo, 
tennis, and shooting—for the 
first half of 1914. The Sera- 
jevo assassinations produced 
some impression, but it wore 
off. Our company had orders 
to move to a bush station 
some hundreds of miles away, 
and we were getting ready for 
the move, when, towards the 
end of July, Reuters told us 
of the complications arising 
in Europe. Next we heard 
that all moves were cancelled, 
and then came the first declar- 
ation of war. More days of 
suspense followed. We were 
ignorant if England would 
come in, and if she did, 
whether there would be any 
fighting in West Africa. 
There were precautionary 
troop movements on the rail- 
way, and we, sitting still, felt 
more stranded than ever. At 
last we got orders to move to 
another place on the railway 
and await orders. We moved 
that afternoon, and then got 
orders to move, by rail and 
river, to another place. We 
picked up some other com- 
panies on the way, and it 
was only on our arrival that 
we heard war had been de- 
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clared between England and 
Germany two or three days 
before. On arrival at our 
destination we found that a 
body of troops had left 
only the day before, going 
up-river towards a strong 
German post near the fron- 
tier. There had been a mis- 
apprehension as to intentions 
and orders, and so we set off 
up the river too, “marching 
to the sound of the guns.” 
We had a great send - off, 
nearly all the station turned 
up at the wharf, and away 
we went up-stream, one big 
stern-wheeler with barges tied 
alongside. We were a cheery 
party; the men were full of 
excitement about the prospect 
of the “buban yakki” (big 
war), and the majority of us 
had never been on active 
service before. The prospect 
is more alluring to those who 
have never seen it than to 
those who have. 

However, after we had been 
steaming for two days, a 
telegram of recall was sent to 
a riverside station, and they 
brought it out tous. “Return 
with all speed,” it said. Ac- 
cordingly we steamed back as 
fast as we could, feeling very 
gloomy, but hoping all the time 
that we might be sent off some- 
where else immediately. On 
arrival we were speedily unde- 
ceived. There followed another 
period of waiting. We did 
not know if any of us were to 
g° on service, and if so, where 
to. We filled up the time with 
training, overhauling equip- 
ment, and all the little in- 
cidentals which ocoupy troops 
expecting soon to go en service. 
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After a fortnight a telegram 
arrived at Mess one night, say- 
ing that an overseas force was 
being formed, and giving its 
composition. Our cempany 
was in it, so now we had some- 
thing to go upon. All this 
time we were very much in 
the dark as to the course of 
events in Europe. The Reuters, 
quite optimistic, talked about 
the heavy losses inflicted on 
the Germans by the Belgians. 
We even heard the rumour 
that there had been a big fleet 
action and nineteen German 
ships sunk. This was confirmed 
by the Lieutenant -Governor, 
and we were very indignant 
with those who came out to 
us from home, and who had 
left England after the outbreak 
of war, when they told us there 
was no truth in it. Towards 
the end of the month the news 
got worse, and we gradu- 
ally got to hear about the 
retreat from Mons. At _ the 
same time our own local news 
was bad—our Mounted In- 
fantry had suffered heavy 
European casualties in carry- 
ing @ village: then worse news 
—the infantry had made a 
night attack on Garua, and 
after nearly achieving success 
and capturing one of the forts, 
ammunition had given out, 
they had been counter-attacked, 
pushed back, and had lost 
heavily in officers. and men. 
So altogether things did not 
look very cheerful. A few 
days afterwards we set off 
down river,—to Forcados this 
time. The first news of the 
Marne came in just before we 
left. We reached Forcados, 
near the mouth of the river 
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Niger, on September 13th, and 
there we had another wait of 
a week. We were cheered up 
by fuller news of the battle of 
the Marne and the advance 
to the Aisne; and we felt we 
wanted some cheering up, as 
the prospect ef a week at 
Forcados was not inviting. 
Foreados is one of the most 
gloomy spots in West Africa, 
which is saying a great deal. 
It stands on a reclaimed swamp, 
with the grey river on one side, 
and on the other three man- 
grove swamps, with the dense 
tropical jungle in the back- 
ground. We also heard at the 
same time of the defeat of 
Nigerian troops at Sana Kang, 
and the loss of two guns. This 
was really a brilliant piece of 
work on the part of the Ger- 
mans. They concentrated a 
larger force than was expected, 
worked their way round in the 
dense bush by good wooderaft, 
and surprised our troops, an iso- 
lated detachment. The fighting 
was desperate ; our troops were 
nearly wiped out—only a few 
managed to cut their way 
through — but they inflicted 
such heavy casualties on the 
enemy that it immobilised them 
in that locality for some time. 
At last we were off. We 
embarked on two coasting 
boats, and lay the night of 
September 20th anchored just 
over the Forcados bar. The 
ships were not very big, and 
there was a bit of a swell, 
so sea-sickness was fairly gen- 
eral. The next morning we 
weighed anchor and soon after- 
wards picked up the rest of 
the convoy. There were some 
quite large-sized ships in it, 
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among others the s.s. Appam 
which was captured by the 
Moewe. A great number of 
our troops had never seen any 
water but the Niger, or any 
ships other than the river 
boats, so it was all new to 
them—including the sea-sick- 
ness, which they could not 
understand. <A sea-sick black 
man is about as miserable an 
object as can be seen any- 
where. There was a light 
cruiser escorting us,—H.M.§, 
Challenger,—and we felt quite 
safe under her wing. She, 
especially, produced a great 
impression on our men. 

About this time we all learnt 
we were going to Duala, the 
capital of the Cameroons, which 
rumour reported was a veri- 
table Port Arthur. Fortun- 
ately rumour proved a lying 
jade. Two or three mornings 
after our start we found our- 
selves passing between two 
very high peaks: Fernando Po 
to starboard, the Cameroon 
Mountain to port. It was a 
fine sight. 

A few hours afterwards we 
came in view of our immediate 
destination—the mouth of the 
Warri or Cameroon River. 
There was a larger British 
cruiser there—H.M.S. Cumber- 
land—and a few other ships, 
and soon after we were joined 
by the French contingent from 
Dakar, escorted by one of the 
curious, top - heavy - looking 
French cruisers. At last the 
expedition was assembled. 
Another period of waiting en- 
sued. We began to sort our- 
selves, and find out what troops 
were in the expedition. We 
had only black troops— Wafis 
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both artillery and infantry 
from Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and Gambia; the West 
African Regiment, and, in 
addition, some R.E. and R.A. 
from Sierra Leone, who, 
although black, were not 
Colonial troops, but under the 
the War Office. The Navy was 
very busy all this time, patrol 
boats dashing all over the place. 
The Germans had sunk a num- 
ber of ships to cover up the 
only fairway over the bar, and 
we could see the masts of the 
sunken ships sticking out. 
They had patrols and posts all 
along the shore. One recon- 
naissance at a likely landing- 
place did not prove a great 
success; the landing was 
among mangroves, and did not 
offer many prospects, so it was 
given up. Shortly afterwards 
H.M.S. Challenger managed to 
lighten herself sufficiently to 
get past the wrecks, over the 
bar, and through a channel 
which had been discovered. 
After a few shots had been 
fired Duala and Bonaberi on 
the west bank of the river sur- 
rendered. The channel was 
heavily mined, and in conse- 
quence the Challenger could 
not go up until a pilot came 
off. The Germans made use 
of this delay, and the subse- 
quent delay before other ships 
came up and landed troops, in 
evacuating a very considerable 
quantity of stores, They also 
blew up the Wireless Station 
and the magazine, The Navy 
had done us a very good turn 
in thus securing Duala and 
Bonaberi. The prospect of 
making a landing in the man- 
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groves, and then foreing our 
way through almest unknown 
jungles, was not at all pleas- 
ant, as those who have seen a 
mangrove swamp will agree. 

Our ship was the first to be 
sent up to Duala, and our men 
were landed and went off in 
parties to find out the lie of 
the land and clear up the situ- 
ation. Other troops went to 
Bonaberi and found there quite 
@ small fleet of ships of the 
Woermann Line. On these 
were confined nearly all the 
Allied prisoners who had been 
living in the S. Cameroons at 
the outbreak of war. There 
should be quite a nice little 
sum of money accruing from 
these ships for the units of the 
Royal Navy concerned, It was 
most thoroughly well earned, 
for they had had, and con- 
tinued to have, a very ardu- 
ous and dangerous time in 
scouting up and down the 
fever-haunted creeks. 

Duala is a large straggling 
town with some good stone 
buildings, among others a very 
fine hospital and a Police Bar- 
racks and a large Government 
House. The defences were not 
strong: four old-pattern field 
guns and some trenches. They 
had relied on mines more than 
anything else. A number of 
Germans lost their lives in 
handling these mines, but they 
never did us any damage. 

The Germans had not ex- 
pected Duala to be captured 
in the manner it was, and 
left a great quantity of 
stores behind, including medi- 
eal stores and some most 
valuable drugs which would 
otherwise have been evacuated. 
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The Duala natives thought 
that now the English had 
come they could do as they 
liked towards the property, 
&c., of their old masters, and 
started looting. This had to 
be stopped and severe measures 
taken. About fifty who were 
caught red-handed were flogged 
one evening, It sounds very 
brutal, but it was the only 
thing to be done. To have 
tried them in front of a judge 
and then have them put in 
prison would probably have 
been of no use; we did not 
want black prisoners to guard 
and feed as well as white, and 
putting them in prison would 
not have produced an imme- 
diate effect on their compat- 
riots. It was efficacious, too; 
looting stopped suddenly. 

After a few days spent in 
consolidating our position ac- 
tive operations were under- 
taken. Our Allies, the French, 
pushed out to the east along 
the Midland Railway and cap- 
tured the big railway bridge at 
Japema by a fine feat of arms. 
Some of the English troops 
pushed up along the Northern 
Railway from Bonaberi; others 
proceeded up-stream in tugs 
and motor-boats and attacked 
Jabassi. The first attack 
was unsuccessful—guides were 
neither plentiful nor good, the 
country was very difficult, and 
the troops were ambushed. A 
few days afterwards another 
attempt was made with differ- 
ent troops and proved success- 
ful, with hardly any loss. 
One contretemps, which might 
have been very serious, happily 
occasioned no casualties. A 
body of our troops on one side 
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of the river was mistaken for 
the enemy and fired at by our 
own men on the other bank; 
and to add to their troubles, the 
naval 12-pounder fired at them 
too, This put a sudden stop to — 
the proceedings, as if a man, 
seeing two dogs fighting, had 
kicked one and stopped the 
fight. 

The Navy put two 6-inch 
guns on to lighters, and these 
were brought up the river and 
used. They made a great noise 
and produced a great effect on 
our men. There was a very 
persistent rumour that a 6-inch 
shell had pitched right on top 
of a German launch crossing 
the river full of soldiers, had 
sunk it, and killed every one on 
board. 

After a few days our bat- 
talion was left to garrison 
Jabassi, while the rest of the 
expedition withdrew. Jabassi 
is not a pleasant place. Stand- 
ing on both banks of the river, 
it is closely surrounded by trop- 
ical forest. The weather was 
very hot, with tremendous 
bursts ofrain. There were Ger- 
mans all round in the bush, 
and they came and sniped us 
occasionally. Once they tried 
to rush our post on the left 
bank of the river in the twi- 
light, but did not get very far, 
as we had some rather stout 
defences. It was pretty hot 
while it lasted, although casual- 
ties on both sides were small. 
After three or four weeks we 
were sent out on a long recon- 
naissance and then withdrawn, 
and I do not think any of us 
want to see Jabassi again. 

All this time steady progress 
was being made, A column of 
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British troops was proceeding 
up the Northern Railway ; the 
French, helped by our : Navy 
and British troops, had taken 
Edea, an important town on 
the Midland Railway fifty-six 
miles east of Duala; and 
French troops coming in from 
the French Congo had inflicted 
a heavy defeat on the Huns 
at Nola. 

After our withdrawal from 
Jabassi we formed part of 
a force which, by combined 
operations, captured Buea, the 
Simla of the Cameroons. 
Buea stands about 3000 feet 
high, on the slopes of the 
Cameroon Mountain, which 
towers up to 13,000 feet be- 
hind it. The country at the 
foot of the mountain is the 
most fertile in the whole of 
the Cameroons—plantations of 
cocoa, banana, and pine-apple. 
The bananas and pine-apples 
were much appreciated by 
every one. There are a num- 
ber of extensive plantations 
along the lower slopes of the 
, Cameroon Mountain. A model 
one, with a palatial house, 
we discovered, belonged to a 
German millionaire, a friend 
of the Kaiser, who had urged 
him to take part in the de- 
velopment of the Cameroons. 

At Buea, as at Duala, we 
found a large number of non- 
combatants—men, women, and 
_ children. The Germans had 

no scruples about getting rid 
of their bouches inutiles, and 
the way in which they left 
their women everywhere to 
await our arrival says a good 
deal for the confidence they 
had in our character. The 
Germans at Buea believed im- 
_ VOL, CCO.—NO, MCCXIV. 
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plicitly that the war would be 
over very shortly, that a large 
portion of the British fleet 
was sunk, and that a mutiny 
had broken out in India. In 
my halting German I did my 
best to disillusion some of 
them, but they were hard to 
convince. 

It was quite cold at Buea. 
Potatoes and vegetables are 


grown there—even straw- 
berries and roses, Prussian 
cattle had been imported, 


and a dairy established. We 
thoroughly enjoyed our stay, 
with the good food and fresh 
meat, and were quite sorry 
to leave. 

The district around Buea 
was hardly affected by the 
war. The Germans had not 
burnt any villages, or shot or 
hanged any of the natives, as 
had been their amiable custom 
round Jabassi and Duala. 

We had one scrap on our 
way up. The Germans had 
quite a good position, with 
deep trenches, but did not put 
up a very good fight. A great 
deal of shooting on both sides, 
and not many casualties. It was 
a curious thing, but we noticed 
throughout the campaign 
that the Germans generally 
put up their best fights either 
in hastily improvised entrench- 
ments or else when they had 
no entrenchments at all. We 
came across a number of 
admirably fortified positions: 
generally the Germans evac- 
uated them, or were pushed 
out without much loss. 

After a stay of ten days at 
Buea, during which a con- 
siderable amount of patrolling 
in the surrounding country 

3 
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was done, many Germans were 
rounded up, and the neigh- 
bourhood thoroughly pacified, 
our battalion left Buea en 
route for Majuka, a station 
on the Northern Railway, 
where the main British force 
was concentrating. We made 
& cross-country march over 
execrable paths. Intelligence 
was vague, and the guides 
were bad, and water was 
either far away or else present 
in too great quantities to be 
pleasant. We took four and 
a half days over what was 
meant to be a three days’ 
march. 

There was a great reunion 
at Majuka—where we joined 
up with the rest of the force. 
The day after arrival we 
started off on our advance 
North. Co-operating with us 
was a force of Nigerian troops, 
based on Ikom, inside the South 
Nigerian border, about 150 
miles N.W. of us. The diffi- 
culty of ensuring co-operation 
between the various columns 
proved very great throughout 
the campaign. We were not 
equipped with wireless, and 
later on, when wireless arrived, 
the atmospheric conditions in 
the forest country reduced its 
radius by nearly half. Helio- 
graph and flag signalling were 
no use in the forest country, as 
there was no view, and tele- 
phone and telegraph wires 
were often broken by elephants 
aud other stray animals who 
perhaps liked to scratch their 
backs on them; occasionally 
they were cut by Germans. 
The most certain way was to 
get a message back by convoy 
or runner to the advanced 
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telegraph post, and so round 


to G.H.Q. in Duala, It must 
be remembered that our forces 
were ludicrously small com- 
pared with the size of the coun- 
try—probably at the highest 
18,000 French, British, and 
Belgian troops operating in a 
country bigger than Germany, 
Against us were probably 5000 
to 8000, with almost as many 
Europeans as the total Allied 
forces had—and the number of 
Europeans with African troops 
makes a great difference. The 
enemy were well supplied with 
machine-guns, the majority of 
them of a much more modern 
type than most of ours. In 
the bush machine-guns are 
far more valuable to the 
defence than guns are to the 
attackers. The aim of the 
enemy was generally to draw 
us into an ambush and then 
punish us as severely as pos- 
sible, not to put up a stand-up 
fight. The field of fire is very 
limited in the bush—a few 
hundred yards at most; and 
our guns hardly ever found 
anything definite to fire at. 
When the artillery did find a 
target they put in most ex- 
cellent work, and the native 
gunners and_ gun - carriers 
always worthily upheld the 
traditions of the Royal Regi- 
ment. When we left the 
railways all our transport was 
carrier transport: guns, am- 
munition, supplies, sick and 
wounded—every thing on top of 
the carriers’ heads. On two of 
the roads, after the first eight 
months of the campaign, we 
were able to use a certain num- 
ber of motors; but directly the 
main road was left it was carrier 
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transport again. Horse trans- 
port in the jungle country was 
precluded by the tsetse-fly, and 
there were numerous tsetse-belts 
in the more open country. Our 
northern forces and the French 
forces could make use of noth- 
ing but carrier transport from 
their bases, whieh were prob- 
ably on a river. Imagine the 
transport of sick and wounded 
300 to 500 miles on stretchers ! 
In addition, the enemy pos- 
sessed the advantages of in- 
terior lines and unity of 
command, There was a good 
telegraph system throughout 
the interior of the Cameroons, 
and some of the roads were 
surprisingly good for West 
Africa, Thus it will be seen 
that the Germans had much in 
their favour. We and our Allies 
were nearly always attacking, 
and when in action could 
hardly ever find room to make 
full use of our superiority of 
numbers. It is not easy to 
deploy in tropical jungle, and 
turning movements take time, 
as they generally have to be 
made by foreing and cutting 
a& way through the bush or 
else down a narrow winding 
path, the whole width of which 
one man with a rifle can com- 
fortably look after. 

To resume the story of eur 
advance. For the first couple 
of days we met with no oppo- 
sition; for the next six a cer- 
tain amount of scrapping every 
day. The enemy apparently 
were not in great force, and 
were rather frightened of our 
flanking column, They gave 
our leading company rather a 
hot time at Nlohe Bridge, which 
they had blown up, and which 
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was skilfully and rapidly re- 
paired by the Sierra Leone 


.R.E. and Nigerian Railway 


Engineers, but we reached 
N’kongsamba, the railhead, 
without much ineident. N’kong- 
samba stands about 3000 feet, 
and is a collection of tin 
houses, just like any other tem- 
porary railhead. We were now 
getting into the mountains. 

One day’s bush fighting is 
much like another. Dawn is 
between 5.30 and 6, and the 
advanee-guard generally moved 
out about 6 A.M. Ignorance of 
the ground and lack of efficient 
guides generally precluded 
night operations. Most of us 
had a hasty meal before moving 
out. My first skipper was an 
old Coaster, and could not bear 
the sight of food at such an 
early hour; I, on the contrary, 
recently out from England, 
had a healthy appetite, so 
used to consume cold porridge 
(made overnight), tea, jam, 
and biscuits, while he went 
as far away as he could and 
did his best to restrain his 
feelings. 

First the advance - guard 
winds out: the point—a few 
soldiers with a European near 
by, and probably a section 
close to him. This is the 
“bait,” so that a large force 
shall. not run into an ambush. 
As can be imagined, it is a 
nervous job, generally much 
worse before the firing com- 
menees. After the action has 
started it is not so jumpy. 
Behind the point comes the re- 
mainder of the vanguard, fol- 
lowed at due interval by the 
main - guard, which probably 
has artillery and engineers 
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with it. The guns take to 
pieces, and are carried on 
stretchers, four men to a 
stretcher, 

After the advance-guard has 
cleared sufficient ground for 
the main body, the latter 
moves out—a long, winding 
snake ; first the fighting troops, 
then the carriers—a motley 
crowd in every stage of dress or 
undress, carrying everything, 
ammunition, supplies, medical 
stores, baggage, and sick, on 
their heads. Last of all comes 
a rearguard, 

After a little time shots are 
heard, and the main column 
is brought to a halt while 
the advance-guard proceeds to 
clear up the situation. It may 
be only a few men whom the 
point can dislodge; it. may 
necessitate the artillery coming 
into action and turning move- 
ments being made. 

So the day goes on. 

A halt has to be made in 
the afternoon for making camp, 
as there is very little twilight 
and sunset is early. 

After a site for camp has 
been chosen and covering 
troops pushed out, the bag- 
gage, &o., is parked, soldiers 
and carriers take out their 
machetes (a heavy, cutlass- 
shaped knife), and proceed to 
cut down the undergrowth 
or elephant-grass to clear a 
sufficient space, 

Then rough trenches are dug, 
fires lit and food cooked, the 
advance-guard withdrawn or 
relieved, sentries, &o., posted, 
and the camp settles down. 

Such is a typical day. Of 
course there are many days 
when things do not end up so 


comfortably, and everything is 
much more strenuous, 

We halted some days at 
N’kongsamba to make a base, 
with an advanced base 14 
miles farther on. We were a 
mixed force from all the West 
African Colonies —a naval 
12-pdr. from H.M.S. Challenger, 
Northern Nigeria Battery, 
Sierra Leone Engineers, Ni- 
gerian Telegraph and Railway 
men, Northern and Southern 
Nigerian Infantry, and Gold 
Coast Pioneers; an army of 
carriers; and a couple of 
mule - waggons, which per- 
formed some highly adventur- 
ous journeys, driven by a 
couple of real old swash- 
bucklers who had fought and 
roughed it over half Africa. 

From the size of our force 
every one knew every one else, 
and we were a very intimate 
little body. 

We left our advanced base 
on Christmas Eve, and had a 
peaceful Christmas on the 
march. Before starting on 
the 27th we received the 
King’s Christmas message, and 
the advanced troops had some 
stiff fighting that day in cross- 
ing a river and in some marshy 
ground beyond. Thanks to the 


quality of the German mus- | 


ketry, our losses were small. 
We could hear the Southern 
Nigerian troops some few 
miles on our left flank hav- 
ing a stiff time of it. In 
three or four more days 
we ascended another 1000 
feet after some opposition, 
and reached the open country. 
The hills were from 4000 to 
8000 feet, the sides either 
cultivated or covered with 
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long elephant-grass, the road 
winding along the valley. 
This necessitated picketing 
heights, which was slow 
work, On January 2nd we 
reached Dschang. After fir- 
ing a few shots the Germans 
fled, and those left behind 
surrendered the fort. The 
fort was a fine big stone 
building, and there were 
stone houses for the officers, 
Government officials, and a 
Roman Catholic Mission. The 
Germans had burnt the Hausa 
town, driven away all the in- 
habitants, and evacuated all 
their supplies, 

Dschang is a lovely spot,— 
hot, but with a dry heat in 
the day and very cold at 
night; goed cold water, plenty 
of goats and cattle in the 
neighbourhood, fields of pota- 
toes, —in fact, quite a white 
man’s country. The hill 
pagans around Dschang were 
quite a different type to any 
natives we had yet seen: fine, 
big, upstanding men, half 
naked, with grotesque tattoo- 
ing over chest and stomach, 
they grinned cheerfully, and 
put out their hands to shake 
hands. They did not appear 
to be a bit afraid of the 
Germans, It was a double 
relief to meet them after the 
cringing, frightened natives of 
the low country, and to get 
inte the open after the eter- 
nal oppressive jungle. 

After some days of recon- 
naissance and patrols around 
Dschang, as the enemy ap- 
parently did not mean te 
fight a pitched engagement, 
and we could hear no news 
of the troops coming from 
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the Nigerian border, the fort 
was burnt, and the column 
returned to railhead and Bare, 
the residence of the district 
commissioner, six miles north 
of railhead. We saw no sign 
of the enemy during our re- 
tirement. Their scouts came 
in touch with our advanced 
post two days later, and then 
they gradually came down in 
ever-increasing numbers. We 
found out afterwards that 
our withdrawal from Dschang 
had so surprised them, they 
came to the conclusion the 
German fleet was out and 
we were leaving the coun- 
try. They accordingly col- 
lected all available forces to 
speed us on our way! Just 
before this they had made a 
big attack on our French 
allies at Edea, but were 
heavily repulsed, losing a 
quarter of the attacking force, 
and inflicting very small losses 
on the defenders. 

For two months from the 
middle of January there was 
considerable activity all around 
the railhead of the Northern 
Railway and Bare. The 
enemy attacked Bare one day, 
but were beaten off, and then 
contented themselves with 
sniping. More troops, who 
had just arrived in the coun- 
try, were sent up, with the 
idea of striking a heavy blow. 
Our battalion did a night 
march, hoping to get within 
striking distance by dawn. 
The enemy also moved, so 
both forces surprised each 
other, and we had a good 
stand-up serap for about 
two and a half hours. We 
were on the lower ground, 
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the enemy on the higher. 
Their machine-guns did cen- 
siderable execution, but our men 
stuck it wonderfully, and our 
guns put in such good work 
thatiby dawn the enemy had no 
stomach left fer further fight- 
ing and fled. We captured the 
whole of his camp and some 
ammunition, stores, and cattle. 
Another British force, meant 
to co-operate, was not quite so 
successful, however, se the day 
ended in a draw. Soon after 
this our battalion was with- 
drawn for a rest. There was 
another month of fighting, by 
the end of which the Germans 
apparently had enough of it, 
and were convinced that we 
did not mean to leave the 
country. 

During this time our French 
and Belgian allies made con- 
siderable progress from the 
Belgian Congo, and _ recon- 
quered the greater part of 
the country ceded to Germany 
by France in 1911 in exchange 
for the Moroceo concession. 
The allied forces in the North 
were engaged in confining the 
Germans in their strongholds 
at Mora and Garua. This 
ended the first phase of the 
campaign. 

The War Office now took 
over the conduct of the cam- 
paign, and new officers began 
to be sent out. They were 
most welcome, as, although the 
casualties had not been severe, 
in comparison with Europe, 
the climate was taking a 
heavy toll, and there had 
been no one to fill up the gaps. 
The conditions of Government 
service in West Africa are one 
year out and then two months 


in England, and if the persen 
concerned is returning to the 
coast, a further twe months’ 
leave. Those who have done 
considerably over their time 
begin to feel the effects of the 
climate more and more as time 
goes on. We also received 
much needed drafts of recruits 
for the troops and for the 
carriers. There had been a 
considerable amount of sick- 
ness among the men, apart 
from casualties. Those who 
came from the northern dis- 
tricts felt the climate and 
altered conditions. The “jig- 
ger,” a flea which burrows 
under the skin and then lays 
its eggs, laid up a number of 
the barefooted troops. The 
black man is fairly callous; he 
would often extract the jigger 
with a blunt knife and leave 
a raw place which speedily 
turned into a sore, The natives 
of jigger-infested countries are 
very clever at extracting them, 
and can do so, even from under 
a nail, almost painlessly. Many 
Europeans also suffered from 
jigger. 

The opening of the Ger- 
man submarine campaign was 
brought forcibly to our notice 
by the torpedoing of the Falaba, 
one of the West African mail- 
boats. Most of us knew some 
one on board her, and many, 
alas, were drowned. 

The second phase of the 
campaign opened about the 
middle of April, when a Franco- 
British advance started from 
Edea towards Jaunde, the seat 
of the German Government, 
about 110 miles away. The 
French forces from the Congo 
were co-operating from their 
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side. It was almost impossible 
to receive accurate news of 
their movements, as they were 
operating some weeks’ journey 
away from their nearest tele- 
graph post. The Franco- 
British advance was attended 
with great success for the first 
month. The British advanced 
along the Jaunde road and 
captured the German positions 
over the Ngwe and Mbila 
rivers after stubborn fighting. 
The French, moving along 
the railway, met with fierce 
opposition, and carried strong 
hostile positions over the Kele 
river and at Sende. Finally, 
the British sent down a con- 
tingent towards Eseka, the 
temporary railhead, which 
arrived just about the time the 
French took it. It was after 
this that all the Allied 
troubles began. The French 
left the railway and joined 
up with the British on the 
road. From now onward 
practically every turn in the 
road was stubbornly con- 
tested, and the hardest fight- 
ing in the whole campaign 
took place. The French ad- 
vancing from the Congo had 
been held up, and the enemy 
were enabled to concentrate 
troops from all over the 
country. After three weeks’ 
incessant fighting, during 
which only ten miles’ pro- 
gress had been made, and 
some fifty or more remained 
to be covered, it was decided 
to abandon the advance and 
retire to a suitable line of 
defence. 

Owing to the French from 
the Congo being unable to 
advance, and the advent of 
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the rains, which militate very 
greatly against active opera- 
tions, a further advance did 
not offer much chance of suc- 
cess. Casualties of Europeans 
and men had been heavy; 
also dysentery had set in, and 
many were sick from it and 
other causes. The lines of 
communication were becoming 
long and vulnerable, and one 
convoy had already been cap- 
tured by the enemy. A few 
days before the withdrawal 
commenced, the welcome news 
arrived that Garua:had capit- 
ulated to the Anglo-French 
force besieging it. Four guns, 
10 machine-guns, a quantity 
of ammunition, 37 Europeans 
and about 200 native troops, 
with large quantities of am- 
munition, were captured; and 
in addition, many of the enemy 
were drowned or killed whilst 
attempting to escape. A 
French 95 mm. gun and a 
British naval 12-pdr., which 
had been brought up with 
great difficulty, produced a 
great effect on the native 
garrison. Garua was found 
to be thoroughly well de- 
fended: an assault with the 
artillery at our disposal would 
not have had much prospect 
of success. The results of the 
German concentration against 
the Franco-British column ad- 
vancing upon Jaunde were 
soon apparent, as the troops 
released from Garua were able 
to sweep down to N’gaundere, 
some 150 to 200 miles, with- 
out much opposition, and the 
French Congo troops were 
also able to make further 


rogress. 
: After some fighting on the 
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line to which the Franco-Brit- 
ish troops had withdrawn, 
things quietened down during 
the rains until the middle of 
October. There was one expe- 
dition along the frontier be- 
tween the Cameroons and 
Spanish Guinea, but this was 
held up and could not make 
much progress. The time was 
occupied in getting everything 
ready for the last phase, a 
simultaneous offensive by all 
the Allied columns, which it 
was hoped would finish the 
campaign. Men and officers 
were rested, and the men from 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
who had been in the Cameroons 
since the beginning, were sent 
back to their colonies for a 
short spell, which they thor- 
oughly enjoyed. They all had 
money saved up, and were made 
much of on theirreturn. They 
were delighted to see their fa- 
milies and their own country 
again, and to eat their own 
particular delicacies, which they 
did to their heart’s content, fill- 
ing their stomachs as tight as 
they could. The readiness of 
the men and carriers to return 
was a great credit to their 
moral. Many officers who were 
feeling the effects of too much 
Africa also were sent home 
to England for a few weeks. 
Among new arrivals were a 
company of Light Mechanical 
Transport, which did excellent 
work, “‘ Henry the How,” a 4°5 
howitzer, and Charlie Chaplin, 
the armoured car. These last 
were not very successful: 
Henry wanted 100 men to 
pull him, another 100 to carry 
ammunition, and could not be 
moved into the jungle; Charlie 
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generally wanted road repairs 
done before he could proceed 
far. The 5th Light Infantry, 
Indian Army, were brought 
round. Some of the West 
Indian Regiment also arrived. 

October saw the beginning 
of the end. British troops, 
Nigerian, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Gambian, and West 
Indian, again advanced and 
captured the Mbila position 
after a stiff fight, and the 
French soon afterwards recap- 
tured Eseka, while troops from 
the S. Nigeria border captured 
Bamenda. Another British 
column, composed of detach- 
ments of the 5th Light Infantry, 
Indian Army, and West African 
Regiment, had advanced from 
the railhead of the Northern 
Railway, captured Dschang 
after some opposition, and 
subsequently co-operated with 
this Nigerian column in clear- 
ing up the country. The Congo 
French also were making steady 
progress. After forming ad- 
vanced bases at Mbila and 
Eseka the advance was again 
continued towards Jaunde, and 
a very strong German position 
over the Puge river captured 
by a brilliant turning move- 
ment, after some stiff fight- 
ing, more especially on the part 
ef the flanking troops, A 
Northern column had a stub- 
born engagement at Banjo 
Mt., and heavily defeated the 
enemy. In such manner the 
advance to Jaunde was con- 
tinued, the flanking columns 
generally having the heaviest 
fighting, until Jaunde was en- 
tered by the British column 
from Edea on New Year’s Day 
1916. Our allies the French 
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had been advancing parallel 
to us, but some way to the 
south, and had had some stiff 
fighting. It had been evident 
for some time that we and the 
French only had rearguards 
against us; and it appeared 
probable that the enemy were 
trying to secure their retreat 
into Spanish Guinea. The 
two columns which were en- 
deavouring to close this fron- 
tier had heavy fighting, and 
could only make slow progress. 
Jaunde proved the key of the 
position. When the British 
entered the Northern columns 
were some 40 miles to the north 
and the Congo French some 60 
milestothe east. These columns 
gradually closed on Jaunde, re- 
lieving the British troops there, 
who took up the pursuit of 
the enemy. The entry of the 
French G.O.C. Congo troops in- 
to Jaunde through the British 
outposts was rather an impres- 
sive sight. He came in with 
one company ahead of the rest, 
marching about 60 miles in 


three days. He halted just 
before the outpost, formed 
up, placed his trumpeters 
in front, and marched in, 


the trumpets blowing a fan- 
fare with all the traditional 
French élan. This force had 
marched and fought some 600 
miles across tropical Africa, 
from the river Congo, travers- 
ing some of the least-known 
portions of the whole continent. 
With them were some of our 
Belgian allies from the Belgian 
Congo, The difficulties this 
Franco-Belgian force had to 
surmount were innumerable: 
difficulties of transport for am- 
munition, food, and casualties, 
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great distances to be traversed, 
frequently a lack of water with 
a fierce sun overhead, to say 
nothing of strong positions to 
be carried and constant and 
heavy fighting. 

Little more remains to be 
told. The Germans gradually 
retired towards Spanish 
Guinea, fighting some skilful 
rearguard actions and keep- 
ing open their line of retreat 
until the main body had 
crossed the frontier, and in- 
terned themselves after burn- 
ing everything they could not 
take with them. 

With the surrender of Mora 
in the extreme north of the 
Cameroons, the campaign came 
to a close in the middle of 
February. 

The native troops of our- 
selves and our Allies are de- 
serving of the greatest credit 
for the way they fought all 
through this campaign. The 
rights and wrongs of the war 
were unknown tothem. They 
only knew that their officers 
wanted them to fight against 
other white men and their 
black men, a form of warfare 
which they had never expected 
when they enlisted. They were 
taken into a strange country 
away from their belongings— 
a country which many of them 
hated worse than the English- 
man hates West Africa—and, 
perhaps worst of all, their 
rations were very scanty. 
Through transport difficulties 
when on the march it was 
hardly ever possible to give 
them a good bellyful, and 
the African dearly loves his 
tummy. The Hun often took 
good care to devastate the 
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country before us. Through 
all this they stuck to us, and 
hardly ever grumbled, and in 
action surpassed previous ex- 
pectations formed of them. 

How they would do in 
Europe is another question. 
It is doubtful if they would 
stand the climate. (The French 
Senegalese are generally hardier 
men than our West African 
troops.) They would require a 
very lengthy period of train- 
ing, and most of them are 
inclined to be stupid—they 
could probably only be used 
as infantry, and would require 
a@ great number of Europeans 
with them. 

Let those who talk airily 
about “Our Million African 
Army” think of some of these 
difficulties, and remember, in 
addition, that our numbers of 
troops out there are ridicu- 
lously small. You cannot 
raise 1,000,000 without some 
cadres to start with. After 
all, we had some 500,000 
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Regulars, Reservists, and Ter- 
ritorials before the war, and 
consider the time and trouble 
it has taken to multiply these 
numbers some few times. It 
would be hard also to produce 
some 30,000 instructors com- 
petent to instruct and train 
the black man, having first 
picked up a smattering of his 
language. There might also 
be considerable difficulty in 
procuring 1,000,000 fit and 
able-bodied black men from 
our colonies. The native ages 
very quickly, and an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage are 
diseased in some way or 
another. The impression that 
every Afriean is a born fight- 
ing man is quite erroneous. 
In addition, many who have in 
the past fought well against us 
have been temporarily fortified 
by the courage of ignorance or 
by fanaticism: neither of these 
will stand the strain of Euro- 
pean warfare for long. 


W.A.E.F. 
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THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. 


BY A ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GRANARY AT FERE-EN-TARDENOIS. 


It was nearly dark as we 
rumbled through Chateau 
Thierry. The streets were 
almost deserted. Here and 
there the splash of bullets had 
left mementos upon the sides 
of the houses. It was evident 
that little time had elapsed 
since the enemy had retreated 
that way. We had, however, 
no time to pry into details. 

The driver’s knowledge of 
the road was doubtful. The 
camp fires of troops in bivouac, 
however, pointed the way to us. 
The Headquarters of our army 
was at the little town of Fere- 
en-Tardenois, and it was the 
business of regiments to know 
where that place was. Hence 
we easily obtained news. 

The night was pitchy dark 
when we arrived. The square 
of the town was packed with 
men, horses, carts, and lorries. 
To find the office of the medical 
staff was no easy matter. In 
due course Master managed to 
report our arrival, and received 
orders to take over a deserted 
granary with the adjacent 
house on the outskirts of the 
town. 

A Field Ambulance had tem- 
porarily taken charge. The 
granary and a_ goods -shed, 
three hundred yards away, at 
the railway station, were al- 
ready half filled with wounded. 
As, however, no more were 
expected that night we were 
given time to breathe. 


To swarm over the house 
and granary, to discover the 
extent of our location, was the 
work of but a few minutes, 
The building was fortunate in 
possessing electric light fittings, 
and the R.E., with a portable 
electric light lorry, had al- 
ready provided the power. The 
eowner’s house was a comfort- 
able little two-storied build- 
ing. Beds, household crockery, 
kitchen utensils, and a room 
replete with linen still remained 
intact. 

A door from the house led 
to the office of the granary. 
The office safe, the door of 
which had evidently been forc- 
ibly opened by a revolver shot, 
stood empty and derelict in a 
corner. A notice posted on its 
top stated that it would be 
waste of time opening the safe, 
as it contained nothing of 
value. Can one quite blame 
those Germans who had sought 
to verify such a naive state- 
ment? 

The kitchen of the house was 
such as our cook had not en- 
tered since arriving in France, 
The garden behind provided 
ample room for the men’s 
kitchens, A commodious stable 
made a first-rate quarter- 
master’s stores, Our sanitary 
squad was soon at work mark- 
ing out ground and posting 
notices. 

The main building of the 
granary was three - storied. 
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The two upper fiats were still 
buried in loose grain, and a 
narrow winding staircase was 
the only means of getting up. 
It was cbvious at sight that 
lying-down cases could not be 
carried upstairs. 

We were, however, not given 
too much time for considera- 
tion. Work began with the 
new day in grim earnest. Our 
staff was also further depleted 
by the Boy, who was suddenly 
ordered off with some men to 
help another unit overburdened 
with wounded at Chateau 
Resiéres, some miles away. 

With the evening and the 
usual return of supply lorries 
to the railway for food came 
wounded. Twenty-five lorry 
loads was one item. The slight 
cases were despatched to the 
loft. With blankets and mack- 
intosh sheets spread upon the 
loose grain, these professed per- 
fect content. The middle loft, 
swept and garnished, accom- 
modated those requiring more 
careful attention. The ground 
floor was reserved for purely 
stretcher cases. The little office 
was the operating theatre. 

The scene during the first 
few days was not easily forgot- 
ten. Florrs operated ; Master 
gave chloroform and orders at 
the same time; Mackenzie 
fed those who could swallow. 
Fortunately the absent officers 
were destined to return soon. 
In the meanwhile there was 
little rest. Convoys from the 
Aisne trenches arrived steadily. 
British, French, and Germans 
came together. We took all. 

Then came the fear of 
tetanus. The wounded, their 
clothes impregnated with the 
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mud of the trenches, dug in 
highly cultivated and manured 
ground, were running dreadful 
risks. Fortunately there is 
an anti-tetanic serum most 
valuable as a prophylactic, 
We did not procrastinate. A 
large supply was forthcoming 
very quickly, and every man 
was henceforth inoculated. It 
increased the work, but the 
result was well worth it. 

Wounded and sick officers 
found places in the bedrooms 
and the dining-room of the 
house. The latter sported 
an enormous and pretentious 
chandelier which illumined the 
place like a theatre. Why the 
Huns had not destroyed it out 
of pure wantonness nobody can 
guess. After a few days this 
house was too small, Another 
house, a hundred yards away, 
had to be commandeered and 
fitted with beds and mattresses 
bought from the townspeople. 

Cases of shock began to 
present themselves. An officer, 
quivering, lay on his face and 
groaned at the memory of the 
awful shelling he had gone 
through. It was not fear 
which obsessed him. His 
nerves simply refused to serve 
him further. He was but the 
forerunner of many others. 
Some were stained saffron- 
colour from melinite fumes. 
One man was absolutely dumb. 
Others riddled with odd seraps 
of iron, stone, and wood 
splinters were in a worse Way. 
The high-explosive shells spread 
devastation for a radius of 
couple of hundred yards, and 
men had to be dug out of the 
débris in which they were 
buried. 
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The little operating theatre 
at Fere-en-Tardenois witnessed 
many strange and gruesome 
spectacles. It was a humble 
room for the purpose, but 
effective. For sterilisation 
reasons it was necessary to 
keep the door shut. That is 
why we shall never forget that 
September 1914 was a warm 
month, That point, ‘however, 
mattered not at all; the patient 
was unconscious, and the 
operators had no time for 
consideration of minor troubles. 

A couple of German army 
surgeons appeared with a host 
of other wounded prisoners. 
Master did not hesitate to use 
them. The surgeons soon had 
their coats off and started in 
to earn their keep by attend- 
ing their own people. The 
amputation of a foot became 
necessary. They were ordered 
to perform the operation. No 
doubt the German army 
possesses good as well as bad 
operators. We were not 
fortunate in our _ selection. 
The result of the efforts of 
these two worthies was to 
leave the amputating knives so 
hacked, that they have since 
remained as curiosities, Like 
all of the race, however, they 
possessed no mean degree of 
merit as performers with the 
knife and fork at meal-times. 

Ambulance trains soon 
managed to get through to 
Fere-en-Tardenois, and relieved 
us of those wounded fit to 
travel. The curé’s little ceme- 
tery near the church provides 
the resting-place of others. 
Nevertheless, each night the 
long string of lorries, filled 
with straw and their groaning 
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freight, never ceased to cross 
the railway bridge and halt at 
the sign of the Red Cross flag. 
We could not miss anything. 
Being situated at the extreme 
edge of the town, every convoy 
must of necessity pass the doors 
of the hospital. They seldom 


arrived until after dark. First- 


would come a load of, perhaps, 
150. The orderlies, alert with 
stretchers and lantern, un- 
loaded those who could not 
walk. If news preceded the 
arrival of a second convoy, 
those who could walk were 
shepherded to the goods-shed 
at the station. On most of 
those first nights convoy suc- 
ceeded convoy through all the 
early hours of the night—50 
in one, 150 in another, 100 in 
a third—until sometimes we 
were in despair for room, 

Macfidden, the Gael, with a 
special assortment of R.A.M.C. 
personnel, was detailed for duty 
at the goods-shed branch. 
Clean straw helped matters 
considerably. The local Maire 
was found to be an excellent 
fellow. On demand, he could 
produce a load of straw in 
really record time. With straw 
and stretchers, and a surgical 
dressing-room in the office, the 
goods-shed provided excellent 
accommodation for a hundred. 
An open-air kitchen was easily 
rigged up, and the trains started 
from the door. 

The importance of feeding 
has already been mentioned. 
The officers’ servants were daily 
sent to forage for vegetables. 
These were captured from 
private gardens, but paid for. 
Fresh milk, and even butter, 
was obtainable in modest quan- 
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tities. The supply train from 
Havre brought plenty ef cham- 
pagne and hospital comforts. 
A generous and most charming 
American—an ex-Arayassador 
of the United States te France 
—motored through frequex tly 
from Paris, bringing cigarettes, 
champagne, and anything we 
cared to ask for. 

There was a small unpatron- 
ised estaminet near the station. 
In a shed behind it were found 
a couple of dozen casks of vin 
rouge. Somebody, before our 
arrival, had tried to puncture 
one with a pickaxe; anybody 
who wished could draw all he 
wanted from another with a 
spigot already in. In the in- 
terests of all concerned it was 
considered advisable to put 
this matter on a proper foot- 
ing. A guard of the London 
Scottish was therefore placed 
over the casks, Except for 
hospital use, interference with 
the wine was forbidden. The 
owner, shrugging his shoulders, 
said we could have all we 
wanted for nothing, or five 
centimes a litre, whichever we 
preferred. We chose the latter. 
It was unusually good wine— 
the best we had found in our 
travels. At fivepence a quart, 
good wine is not expensive! 
The guard performed their 
duty so well that the owner 
was refused access to his own 
casks. When he wanted wine 
he had to obtain Master’s per- 
mission. He protested, but 
feebly. No doubt he had not 
yet forgotten German ocou- 
pation, and cared little for 
minor matters. 

The patients who could eat 
were given all the stew with 
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vegetables chat they wanted, 
The rations also included tea, 
sugar, bread, bacon, cheese, 
jam, and biscuits. An occa- 
sional villager appeared at odd 
times with a jug of coffee, or 
a loaf of fresh bread. The 
French wounded were particu- 
larly glad of such local dainties, 
and a daily issue of cigarettes 
was consumed with avidity. 
For those of delicate appetite 
there was tinned chicken and 
champagne. 

Here and there . Thomas 
Atkins, his head or arm 
bandaged, and the light of 
battle still in his eyes, stalked 
in, carrying a German helmet, 
battered and bloody. A young 
officer tried to calm himself as 
he showed the broken butt of 
his revolver and a_ helmet, 
The revolver had been broken 
in battering in the face of the 
late owner of the helmet. 
Under ordinary circumstances 
that young officer would prob- 
ably have been playing tennis on 
such a September day in some 
English town. The reality of 
the scene was at times almost 
too difficult to believe. 

An ordinary-looking French 
soldier, clad in a kepi, long 
grey coat, and red breeches, 
entered. He announced him- 
self as a curé. We had not 
known that priests also served. 
The fear of spies was immi- 
nent. A hospital filled with 
men straight from the field 
notoriously provides excellent 
information for an enemy on 
the look-out for it, We did 
not forget it. 

News reached us of the 
gallantry of our R.AMO. 
officers in the firing line. It 
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was a stimulating record. 
One young officer who passed 
our way related how he had 
been captured and insulted. 
The German Staff stood by 
and laughed while the men 
stripped him of his rank 
badges and corps badges as 
souvenirs. He had explained 
to no effect that he was an 
officer. He scored in the end, 
however, for french troops 
advancing, he sprang upon a 
German horse and escaped. 
The horse was his souvenir ! 

Stories of French prisoners 
being pushed in front of the 
German troops, and the bodies 
of dead Germans being used 
by their comrades as protect- 
ing ramparts, were of con- 
stant occurrence, We came 
into this war with individual 
minds free of prejudice, but 
one incident upon another 
fanned the flame until now 
personal hatred was rapidly 
developing. One cannot shake 
hands with prisoners who have 
lost their honour. 

The difference between races 
in the bearing of suffering 
was most marked. Tommy 
Atkins accepted his troubles 
and pains (as he always has 
done) with either  stoical 
dumbness or a joke. The 
Frenchman was patient and 
enduring beyond belief, al- 
ways pathetically grateful 
and wonderfully brave, Men 
who can continue to be gallant 
within touch of a surgeon’s 
knife are men to be respected. 
The German, on the other 
hand, never stood up if he 
could possibly lie down, 
whined, or shouted for at- 
tention unceasingly as if by 
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right, and stood pain badly. 


We surgeons had not ex- 


pected these traits of national 
character. Such, however, are 
the unbiassed facts. The 
whole attitude of the German 
wounded is that of intense 
selfishness, that of British and 
French notably the reverse, 
Is that not, perhaps, the 
national attitude as well? 

One day a delicately-built 
French infantry private, with 
tears in his eyes, stood in 
the hall-way of the house. 
He was the owner of the 
granary. <A few days’ leave 
had been given him in which 
to see what had happened to 
his property. Master, filled 
with sympathy, stammered a 
few befitting words of French 
whilst he accompanied him 
over the premises. 

In turn, the exile visited 
every room, and at the mem- 
ories recalled by the sight of 
each burst into open weeping. 
The household linen, originally 
tied into neat bundles, his 
wife’s hat and clothes, and a 
child’s clothes, had been thrown 
about the linen room in wild 
disorder. The sight of his 
child’s crib and toys was 
utterly too much for him. 
A visit to the rifled safe filled 
the man’s cup of bitterness to 
overflowing. In it, he sobbed, 
had been left documents worth 
10,000 francs to him. It ap- 
peared that his wife and child 
were very delicate, and as his 
own life in those days of constant 
battle was not worth twenty- 
four hours’ purchase, it was 
difficult to find one ray of 
comfort for him. Through a 
wounded speaker of the lan- 
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guage, Master consoled him 
with what words he could 
muster, and assured him of 
the proper care of his remain- 
ing property while we occupied 
the place. In the end he went 
away looking decidedly more 
resigned, and offered Master a 
clock as a token of goodwill. It 
is probable that the little man’s 
troubles have long ceased to 
worry him. The French army 
of the Aisne of September 1914 
could not have left many to 
mourn the loss of the others. 

After some days Porteous 
was joined at Coulommiers by 
Macfidden with his men, and 
together they got through our 
trucks and remaining equip- 
ment. The Boy also was re- 
trieved. Things began to shape 
themselves upon more regular 
lines. In due course a lull 
came. Our men setting to 
work with a will, shovelled 
the loose grain into bags, and 
cleaned the granary from floor 
to ceiling. 

The town now began to 
awaken. Refugees with bag 
and baggage arrived daily; 
shops, which had been care- 
fully boarded up, opened their 
doors and began to do a brisk 
trade with what was left of 
their stock. Nearly all these 
shops showed signs of internal 
disorder. Goods thrown hig- 
gledy-piggledy all over the 
floors and counters advertised 
their own tales. Our troops 
bought freely, but for many 
days—until, in fact, a few items 
of new stock could be got 
through from the nearest big 
towns—there was little to buy. 

The ambulance trains nearly 
always reached us at night. 
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The arrival was decidedly wel- 
come, but then came the pro- 
blem of how best to carry 
several hundred stretcher cases 
to the train. An R.A.M.C, 
orderly’s muscles have their 
limitations. Daylight often 
appeared before the job was 
done. And in the meanwhile 
a fresh convoy of sick and 
wounded might arrive at any 
moment. An ambulance train 
can seldom wait at a station, in 
anticipation, as other places 
are of necessity calling for it. 
Fere-en-Tardenois was by no 
means the only railhead. A 
company of London Scottish 
was found very useful for carry- 
ing stretchers to trains, and 
their services were much appre- 
ciated. At last, one day there 
arrived the first fleet of motor 
ambulances from England. 
This proved to be the edge of 
a splendid wedge, which was 
destined to relieve for evermore 
the motor-supply lorries of all 
their work in connection with 
the wounded. 

After a week another Clear- 
ing Hospital arrived on the 
scene. The new unit seized 
upon the church. It was 4 
good church, large and airy. 
With chairs removed and the 
aisles spread with mattresses, 
there are worse places than & 
church for the accommodation 
of the wounded in summer. 
The absence of water, kitchen, 
&o., is a drawback, but by 
improvisation these defects can 
be overcome. Wounded officers 
find seelusion in the chancel; 
a side chapel does excellently 
for an operating theatre. For 
a confessional-box no use what- 
ever can be found ! 
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There came a night dark 
and drizzly when we were 
almost at our wits’ end. The 
granary was filled by dark; 
the church could take no more; 
the goods-shed was overflowing. 
Still the convoys continued to 
arrive from the front. A small 
dancing-hall in the town was 
captured. Wires for the 
nearest ambulance train had 
no effect. Other railheads 
were themselves filling up. 
Still the wounded kept pouring 
in. Things began to look 
desperate. Seven hundred al- 
ready occupied the buildings. 
There seemed no room for 
another half-dozen, The break- 
ing-point looked alarmingly 
near. Then the train came. 
That night was the biggest we 
had ever faced, but it was 
destined to be defeated three 
times over in the days to come, 

The day came when, the tide 
of war calling away the other 
units, we were again left alone, 
Florrs, with a picked detach- 
ment, promptly took over the 
church. It seemed his by right ! 
The curé—a genial soul—re- 
quested leave to continue to 
hold his morning Mass, This 
was readily granted, With 
rows of wounded lying on their 
mattresses and the priest 
droning out his service at the 
altar, the place presented a 
bizarre appearance. The smell 
of incense competed with that 
of drugs, and the boom of the 
cannons in the distance added 
to one’s mental confusion. 

After the storm the calm. 
Master’s dairy for September 
27th reads: “A beautiful day. 
Communion Service at 8 AM. 
in the granary loft. This is 
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the 15th day of the battle of 
the Aisne, which pow shows 
signs of stopping. Only 50 
patients in hospital this morn- 
ing.” 

Stress of work began to 
slacken. The signs of an ap- 
proaching departure had grown 
familiar to us. Master began 
to haunt the Staff office in 
search of information. Florrs 


and Porteous studied maps. 


Mackenzie, gathering know- 
ledge from private sources of 
his own, nodded his head sagely 
and became secretive. Rheims 
Cathedral was till being 
shelled. From hints received, 
Soissons became the favourite 
in the betting on the scene of 
our next venture. That the 
latter place was still in German 
hands was nothing. What of 
that? Had we not crossed 
the Marne? Why not the 
Aisne as well? 

On the morning of the 6th 
October, Master was suddenly 
confronted with an official 
question from Headquarters. 

“ How long will it take you 
to clear out, and how many 
trucks do you need?” 

‘“‘One hour, and four trucks,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘Well then, here are your 
orders,” said the Staff Officer, 
delivering the familiar piece of 
paper. 

Ten minutes later Master 
entered the granary like a 
bomb. 

“Pack up!” he ordered. 
“We are off by train at 
onee. We report for further 
orders at Villeneuve.” 

“Ah!” grunted Mackenzie, 
hurrying off to his duties. “I 
heard a rumour that we were 
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dashing off North again, which 
I could not believe.” 

“Ugh!” growled Florrs. 
“Hope we shan’t stop long in 
that poisonous place. What 
about Soissons? What do you 
suppose it all means, Master?” 
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“Surprise party for Kaiser 
Bill,” assented Porteous, 


“Clearing Hospitals don’t move 
North without an army to 
serve. We are obviously part 


of a big flank movement. You - 


wait and see.” 


CHAPTER VII.—A NEW FRONT. 


The comfort of cattle trucks 
as compared with first-class 
passenger coaches has already 
been mentioned. With lan- 
terns swinging from the roof, 
our mess table laden with 
good rations, a store of vin 
rouge thoughtfully collected 
from the much-regretted casks 
we had recently commandeered, 
and our eight stretchers and 
bedding ready at a moment’s 
notice, we journeyed forth 
expectantly through Chateau 
Thierry en route for Villeneuve. 
The essence of warfare is the 
faculty of being light-hearted 
between whiles. We had ab- 
sorbed that sufficiency ef grue- 
someness which but enhanced 
the pleasure of our holiday. 
The future promised the at- 
tractiveness of the unforeseen. 
What more could we want? 

It was daylight when our 
train pulled up at the great 
railway junction. As usual, we 
seemed to be of no interest to 
anybody. Our engine desert- 
ing us, we washed, breakfasted, 
and began to question. Where 
was the army we were in- 
tended to serve? Nobody 
quite knew—certainly not in 
that locality. Could we push 
en? A sarcastic R.T.O. dis- 
claimed intuitive knowledge. 
Stimulated by a night’s rest 


and an unaccustomed atmos- 
phere where no sound of guns 
punctuated the whistling of 
shunting engines, Master girded 
on his belts and started forth 
to reconnoitre. The nearest 
Staff office was some miles 
away. It was learned that 
the medical units might appear 
on the horizon at any hour. 
“First come first served” ap- 
plies in the army quite as 
often as in civil life. 

In due course Master re- 
turned. Secrecy was the order 
of the day. We had been 
promised first turn—time and 
place still in the clouds. With 
that we were foreed to be 
content. The fact that our 
army was marching by road 
from the Aisne, whilst we had 
come by train, was at that 
time unknown to us. 

The shops of Villeneuve, 
poor as they were, were not 
without attraction to those 
who had been starved of such 
things for some weeks. But 
it was a weary day. LHx- 
pectancy alone kept hearts 
beating. We had come for 
war, not shops. 

It was noon next day before 
our orders arrived, but some 
hours later before we could 
get a move on our engine 
Our destination was Abbeville. 
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What that meant we did not 
know; but if the way the 
Gael argued in his sleep that 
night was any guide, we were 
“for it.” 

The journey round Paris, 
through St }Denis, was pain- 
fully slow, but with daylight 
came the beautiful valley of 
the Somme. Chateaux half 
concealed upon the wooded 
heights, here and there a 
glimpse of village and wind- 
ing stream, and orchards red 
with ripened apples, presented 
&@ panorama good indeed to 
look upon. 

Our men were awake bright 
and early. The freemasonry 
of their class with the French 
peasants served them, as usual, 
in obtaining their fill of apples 
as the train slowed down on 
up-grades. Our own truck 
received well-meant showers of 
fruit which required careful 
dodging. Ration biscuits in 
exchange were accepted with 
genuine delight. We realised 
that we had again entered 
the regions of burning “en- 
tente.” Few British troops 
had ever passed that way— 
certainly not since the year 
of Waterloo. 

Porteous, besieged by a bevy 
of laughing dameels at a way- 
side station, suddenly dived 
inte his haversack and un- 
earthed a treasured souvenir. 
Cutting off a small piece of 
this mascot, he presented it 
with an expansive gurgle to 
his most pressing admirer. 
For a moment of tense in- 
terest the group of women 
examined this special trophy 
with appraising eyes. Then 
® yell of delighted laughter 
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and shouts broke the silence 
as our train grunted on its 
way. Had Florrs been the 
hero of this little act of 
special gallantry nobody would 
have wondered. Porteous, in- 
articulate with the success of 
his effort, was for the moment 
unable to explain. Later we 
discovered that, in his recent 
wanderings, he had found a 
strip of be-frilled elastic in a 
ransacked house and pocketed 
it. Suddenly imbued with a 
peculiarly French novelty of 
an idea, he had tried an ex- 
periment. His faith in the 
perspicuity and appreciation 
of his audience was not mis- 
placed. Even Florrs had been 
outdone in initiative. The rest 
of us viewed the remainder of 
the dainty thing in conjecture. 
Porteous said it was garter 
elastic. We took his word 
for it! 

The engine-driver was pe- 
culiarly irritating that morn- 
ing. Breakfast bacon half- 
cooked beside the line had 
to be rescued more than 
onee, and Champion dragged 
in by his nether garments, 
ere we fed. The déjetner, 
however, that we captured at 
the chief hotel at Abbeville 
was well worth waiting for. 

Having earefully seen to the 
side-tracking of our trucks 
and the disconnection of the 
engine, under personal super- 
vision, we officers repaired to 
the town. . 

The men for the time being 
were content where they were. 
We had chosen a pretty spot 
alongside a canal. A soldier 
who is not keen on fishing is 
unknown. It is the poacher’s 
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instinct, perhaps, which ac- 
counts for this, The sight of 
a fishing-rod and a French- 
man dangling his legs over 
the canal lock was enough to 
fire the men. Where they 
got the tackle, who can say? 
But from whence come half 
the things which Tommy un- 
earths on service ? 

French wounded — Tureos, 
Zouaves, and what not—were 
passing through Abbeville 
hourly. A small buffet, worked 
by French ladies, fed them at 
the station. British had not 
come in any numbers yet. 
What few drifted in were 
easily accommodated in the 
local French hospital, a por- 
tion of which was allotted to 
us as @ temporary measure, 

Luncheon and a report to 
the Staff over, we again settled 
our minds, as best we could, 
to await orders, The Head- 
quarter Medical Staff, which 
we had last been in touch 
with at Fere - en - Tardenois, 
had arrived by motor-cars be- 
fore us. All that was medi- 
cally known we were told. 
That, however, was little. Our 
army, advancing somewhere 
Hazebrouck way, was at pres- 
ent being medically catered for 
by Field Ambulances. The 
positions for Clearing Hospi- 
tals were as yet not defined. 
Once again we were faced by 
the ancient adage—“ He also 
serves,” &o. 

The little town of Abbeville 
with its picturesque and his- 
torical church, its gay shops 
and cheery shop-people, has 
pleasant memories, Master 
had his hair cut in a real 
barber’s shop. fFlorrs § ab- 
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sorbed the church and pre- 
sented us with architectural 
lessons en route to the canal 
where our trucks lay. 

Several attempts had been 
made during our absence to 
shunt our train into less pic- 
turesque and convenient sur- 
roundings. One French shun- 
ter after another, with wild 
toots of his horn, hinted to 
us that our train was not 
the only pebble on the beach. 
We had, however, discovered 
@ rough-and-ready remedy. 
Master having stated his wish 
to the men that the couplings 
were to be always undone as 
fast as the Frenchmen adjusted 
them, the rendezvous had been 
faithfully kept. Chaff and 
cajoleries supplied the rest, 
and we were left in peace. 

It was a beautiful autumn 
evening. In later days, amidst 
the rain and mud and shells 
of Flanders, we were destined 
frequently te remember that 
oasis with longing hearts. 

For the time the romance 
of war had given place to 
the lighter romance of other 
things. T. Atkins, basking in 
the cool of the evening, has 4 
ready way with the other sex, 
which generally meets with suc- 
cess. But even Tommy in his 
glory has his side-slips! 

Blobbs, the cook, his cap set 
jauntily over one ear, straight- 
ened his back, and watched 
the approach of a dainty little 
girl who affected to see noth- 
ing of him, That he knew 
little or nothing of a language 
never yet deterred a soldier. 

Blobbs coughed. 

The lady stared straight to 
her front, 
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This treatment in France 
was so unusual that Blobbs 
scratched his head. 

“H’m!” he ventured in 
halting words. ‘ Voulez-vous 
permittez moi, M’moiselle, avec 
vous promenade?” 

“Non!” snapped the maiden, 
tossing her head with decision. 

‘Pas offence, M’moiselle,— 
pas offence,” breathed Blobbs, 
mechanically searching for his 

ipe. 

“Oh, ho!” chuckled a friend. 
“This ain’t Portsmouth ’Ard, 


matey.” 
“Ho, hindeed!” grunted 
Blobbs with anger. “If I 


could sling the bloomin’ lingo 
properly, I’d tork to ’er.” 

There was apparently no 
work to be done at Abbeville. 
A hotel at Boulogne, unoccu- 
pied and possibly useful for a 
permanent hospital, was re- 
ported to be available. A 
party to be despatched in a 
motor ambulanee, for the pur- 
pose of claiming the place and 
preparing it for a Stationary 
Hospital, was chosen. Another 
small party took possession of 
the portion of the local hospital 
allotted to British. A third 
location at the railway station 
was equipped for the purpose 
of rendering aid to wounded 
passing through in trains. All 
these, however, were recog- 
nised as nothing more than 
side-shows. The main objec- 
tive was still sub judice. 

The delay, nevertheless, 
proved to be but a matter of 
hours. A motor-car having 
been borrowed, Master started 
forth across country in search 
of a plant. St Omer was the 
selected point, Looking back- 
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ward it now seems laughable 
that the question should have 
arisen as to the safety of the 
site. 

The town was found to be 
replete with possibilities. It 
was Sunday. The Maire, in 
his Sunday best, was easily 
found, An enormous jute fac- 
tory, some seventy yards in 
length and almost empty, close 
to the station, was offered by 
the Maire. A Jesuit College, 
capable of accommodating three 
hundred patients with a real 
bed each, was likewise at our 
disposal, What more could an 
enthusiastic staff require ? 

Master returned with joy in 
his eyes. All that was wanted 
was the order to be let loose, 
The Headquarter Staff's hesi- 
tation was but momentary. 
The order came next morning. 

Our tentacles at Abbeville 
and Boulogne had depleted us 
considerably, but the Aisne 
detachment, left at Fere-en- 
Tardenois, miraculously rolled 
up at the very moment of our 
departure. The shortness of 
equipment also gave food for 
furious thought. On the ad- 
vance to the Aisne our equip- 
ment had, of necessity, been 
depleted on account of want 
of transport. To stem the tide 
ef wounded which might be 
expected to flow towards the 
large buildings of a city like 
St Omer, we should require to - 
recover all that we had cast 
out at Rouen, and more. Mac- 
kenzie, however, was not an 
old campaigner for nothing. 
With requisition forms in 
plenty at his command, where- 
with to call upon the Ordnance 
Department, and Master’s im- 
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plicit confidence in the readi- 
ness of the Paymaster to back 
all bills presented for local 
purchases, we made our plans 
with determination. 

Once again our engine 
shrieked its departure signal, 
This time there was no surrep- 
titious uncoupling. The men 
cheered and the officers smiled. 
The journey through Boulogne 
and Calais was slow but inter- 
esting. The usual ovation 
en route was still as strong as 
ever. A sight of the sea with 
the thought of England so 
close was deliciously stimulat- 
ing. The weather was perfect. 

It was well after dark when 
we reached St Omer. The Boy, 
in his capacity of mess caterer, 
had delayed dinner until our 
arrival. Thereby he made a 
mistake. The men, aceus- 
tomed to every detail of un- 
packing the trucks, were un- 
usually quick. Still, it was 
not far off midnight before 
we found ourselves with legs 
beneath our table in the wash- 
house of the jute factory. 

The electric light in the 
place, the expanse of clean 
cement floor, the glass roof, 
the lavatories and water-taps, 
and the many appliances to 
make work easy which we had 
never had the luck to find 
before, awoke us to increased 
enthusiasm. 

“When was our first batch 
of wounded to be expected?” 
was the first question on 
arrival. 

“ A Field Ambulance march- 
ing out this afternoon left sixty 
for you,” came the irresponsible 
answer. 

Fortunately the cases were 
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slight and had been fed. Never- 
theless, it behoved us to get to 
work, Stretchers were ar- 
ranged, blankets opened out, 
floors swept, fires lighted and 
water boiled, and medical equip- 
ment deposited in the faetory 
effice. The latter, a glassed, 
reserved corner of the great 
building, provided an excellent 
operating theatre. 

Mackenzie made a desperate 
effort to hold on to our trucks, 
All tricks and cajoleries, how- 
ever, proved valueless. Every 
atom of kit and equipment had 
to be disgorged. Even then 
how meagre it looked for the 
work we knew was in front of 
us. We had left England with 
25 tons; it now stood at barely 
15. That we had said ‘Good- 
bye” that night for ever to our 
home in the train we were hap- 
pily unaware. It was so, never- 
theless. A crisis had come in 
our career. No longer were 
we to form part ef a rapid 
advance, with the daily excite- 
ment of new scenes of labour 
before us. We were destined 
from the moment of arrival at 
St Omer to become civilised. 
Ignorance, however, is bliss. 
Civilisation means tape—crim- 
son and knotty. 

The Boy’s attempt to arrange 
a meal at a local café failed 
signally. The Headquarters 
of an Army Corps had just 
left. Every ounee of food was 
stated to have been eaten up 
much earlier in the day. Cham- 
pion remained our only stay. It 
was fortunately not in Cham- 
pion’s nature to fail. While 
we worked he hustled the cook. 
That night we slept content- 
edly on our stretchers in the 
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wash-house, but it was not as 
starving or thirsty men. 

Straw beneath stretchers 
was found a welcome adjunct. 
Reeent nights in the train had 
become increasingly cold. The 
necessity for as much blanket- 
ing beneath as above one is 
not recognised until experience 
teaches. 

We had lived some five days 
on end in trucks. The joy, 
therefore, of a free splash in 
buckets of water next morning 
may be imagined. Orders to 
take over the Jesuit College 
came with breakfast. General 
Headquarters had once again 
followed on our tracks. We 
were meant to hold the factory 
still for slight cases (“sitters ’’), 
but equip the College for the 
others (“liers ”). 

Master summed up his re- 
sources, wired to tentacles to 
return as soon as they could, 
sent Mackenzie to interview 
the Railhead Ordnance Rep- 
resentative, and started forth 
to take over the Jesuit College. 
The whole of the personnel 
had overnight been intended 
for the factory. It was now 
handed over to the care of one 
officer and a handful of men. 

A French temporary mili- 
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tary hospital had enseonced 
itself in the building. Its 
personnel were under orders 
to evacuate by 9 AM. At 
noon they were quietly sitting 
down to déetner. Master 
spoke words! Urgency did 
not form part of their vocab- 
ulary. It may be mentioned 
in their defence that they were 
not regular soldiers, 

They were given an hour. 
Meanwhile the building was 
exploited. It was a huge 
three-storied edifice, one side 
on a cobbled street and the 
other looking out upon a large 
enclosure garnished by trees. 
A ruined chapel, cold and 
dank, seemed useless except 
for stores, and one wing was 
in hopeless disrepair and de- 
cay. There was, however, an 
enormous kitchen, good offices, 
a splendid room for an oper- 
ating theatre, a small mess- 
room, and three enormous 
dormitories, already equipped 
with fifty bedsteads each. 

A picture of the little 
granary at Fere-en-Tardenois 
instinctively rose up _ before 
our mental vision. What a 
contrast! We had imagined 
ourselves a field unit. What 
was this? 


CHAPTER VIII.—ST OMER, 


The equipping of a 300- 
bedded hospital in a more or 
less derelict building affords 
scope for work and initiative. 
T. Atkins, R.A.M.C., is seldom 
deficient of the latter com- 
modity. 

Given a loose rein, a capable 
N.C.0. and the handful of 


men detailed for his special 
job will perform interesting 
feats. There is the kitchen 
staff, for instance, under the 
sergeant- cook. Leave him 
alone for an hour, and every- 
thing in that building per- 
taining to cookery will be 
commandeered at sight. The 
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operating theatre staff, replete 
with ideas as to how a theatre 
should appear, will instinctively 
seize upon the best room and 
be all over it before a less 
worthy gang loom in sight. 
Improvisations may be good, 
but fixtures are generally 
better. Heat, light, and a 
water supply are essentials for 
an operating room, But other 
people like these things also. 
It is here that Master, with 
a piece of chalk wherewith to 
mark doors, is required as an 


adjudicator. 

The Quartermaster must 
have a commodious quarter 
for his innumerable stores, 


perishable and otherwise, The 
Sergeant-Clerk and his satel- 
lites crave an office. Cham- 
pion, his soul imbued with 
but one idea, steals the best 
room for an officers’ mess, 
only to be thrown out igno- 
miniously in due course. 

The Sergeant-Major must 
needs be everywhere at once, 

Meanwhile notice came that 
the arrival of a train-load of 
wounded from the fighting 
line might be expected at any 
hour. Each department of the 
show is competing with the 


other. Master urges. Mac- 
kenzie is there to provide 
essentials. Florrs, assisted by 


the Boy, equips the surgical 
wards, and keeps a fatherly 
eye upon the operating theatre. 
Porteous, with his little ret- 
inue, brings his mind and mus- 
cles to bear upon the medical 
side of the building. The Gael, 
whose strength lies in initia- 
tive, is let loose amidst the 
cobwebby and outlying por- 
tions of the building. The 
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Sergeant- Major chivies lag- 
gards and wonders where the 
night-duty party is to come 
from, 

A wire arrives that a large 
number of wounded require 
help at Hazebrouck. A party 
must be detailed at once. The 
usual officer, ten men, and 
equipment must be spared 
from somewhere. It is the 
game of ten little niggers 
over again. Tentacle at 
Abbeville is still absent; 
Boulogne tentacle is still en 
route; the Jute Factory ten- 
tacle holds that building with 
already a hundred or 80 
“sitters” to feed and tend. 
There was no hardship in 
the case. We had expected 
this, and we were getting it. 

The days of the carriage of 
wounded in the supply lorries 
had gone for ever. The long 
convoy of motor ambulances 
which filed into the court- 
yard at midnight presented 
a wonderfully different scene 
to the straw-laden lorries of 
the Aisne. 

Everything so far had been 
simple. The men had, how- 
ever, still to learn that there 
were such things as stairs. 
To side-track light sitting 
cases to the Jute Factory 
was an easy task; to carry 
@ convoy of seriously wounded 
up two or three flights of 
winding stairs was quite 
another matter. The men 
needed little driving, but even 
willing muscle has its limit- 
ations. One hundred bed- 
ridden men, requiring careful 
handling on stretchers, will 
need a couple of hours to 
settle in an upper storey. 
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But one hundred was by no 
means the limit ! 

Amongst the early batches 
of wounded that daily arrived 
during those first days were 
many Germans. It became 
notorious, later, that nearly 
all badly wounded Huns suf- 
fered from compound fracture 
of the thigh. The reason 
probably lay in the fact that 
the enemy was unable to get 
them off the field. 

The deficiency of wounded 
German officers was note- 
worthy. One can imagine 
that officers come first at all 
times in the German army! 

There was one, a Uhlan 
officer, who was interesting. 
It was necessary for the Boy 
to amputate the customary 
fractured thigh. The patient 
spoke perfect English, wore 
glasses, and resembled the 
fierce Uhlan of history as 
little as a stork does an 
ostrich, He explained that 
he was a law student at the 
Middle Temple, and would be 
all right in England! A very 
celebrated general was passing 
through the ward. The Uhlan 
expressed a wish to speak to 
him. 

“Well?” inquired the Gen- 
eral quietly. 

“I wish to thank you for 
the kind treatment I have re- 
ceived here,” said the German. 

“We always treat our pris- 
oners properly,” came the dig- 
nified answer, as the G.O.C. 
turned on his heel. 

The days that followed that 
first rush into St Omer proved 
to be but constant repetition. 
The arrival of large convoys at 
night, operations and dressing 
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of wounds all day, and evacu- 
ations by ambulance trains at 
all hours, gave the staff little 
rest. Stores began to arrive. 
The local shops were good, but 
soon became exhausted of most 
things other than food. We 
did not require food, as supplies 
were excellent. A small bottle 
of champagne to a benumbed 
and hopeless man can work 
wonders. We did not aim at 
fallals in a Clearing Hospital, 
but essentials turned up one 
by one. An Army Base sud- 
denly changed from Havre to 
Boulogne cannot fly! 

Then, one red-letter day, 
there arrived a motor caravan. 
It pushed its way into the 
compound, said it had cost 
some thousands of pounds, and 
had come to stay. Out of it 
stepped an officer who in Lon- 
don, in an extraordinary short 
time, had rigged up the cara- 
van into a mobile laboratory 
and brought it out. The 
inside of this multum-in-parvo 
thing on wheels was equipped 
with everything that the heart 
of a bacteriologist could re- 
quire. Nothing of the kind 
had ever been seen before in 
warfare, or anywhere else. 

The wizard of the cave 
having announced his inten- 
tion of assisting us in any 
manner he could, we started 
him upon the good work at once. 
An up-to-date bacteriologist 
was exactly what we needed 
at the moment. Trenches dug 
in’ highly cultivated ground 
had already shown their acute- 
ly dangerous character. The 
wounded, muddy from head to 
foot,—face, hair, every where,— 
could not escape infected 
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wounds. A peculiar form of 
gangrene, unknown to us 
before, had begun to show it- 
self on the Aisne. For tetanus 
(also due to manured earth) 
we had been on the constant 
watch. Every wounded man 
was being inoculated against 
the latter, by order. Of the 
former, however, we knew 
nothing. The work of research 
lay at our visitor's feet in an 
alarming quantity. He needed 
no urging. To see his lengthy 
person dodging into his cara- 
van with “something” under 
his arm rescued from the oper- 
ating theatre might be an 
amusing sight, but it was far 
from trivial, and occasienally 
produced far-reaching results. 
To the inexperienced, the 
physical condition of the sol- 
dier carried direct from the 
battlefield to the Dressing 
Station, and thence lodged in 
the Clearing Hospital, is un- 
believable. Grimed with mud, 
unwashed for weeks, his clothes 
infested with vermin, and his 
boots glued to his feet, he is 
still a hero, With set teeth 
and fingers gripping to the 
sides of his stretcher, he faces 
the tortures of wound-probing 
and fracture-setting with the 
pluck that can only come of 
heredity. Few fail. There 
was one such a failure, how- 
ever, which but served as a 
text for an example to others. 
Private William Perkins, 
racked by the previous throb- 
bing pain of four-and-twenty 
hours, cried aloud in agony 
when the rawness of the 
wound was explored by the 
Boy. In the end, however, 
despite his cries, the dressing 
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was finished. Then from 
stretchers in every corner of 
the room arose the voices of 
indignant critics. Why had 
he shouted? Nobody else 
shouted! The wretched pa- 
tient pleaded the excess of 
pain as his excuse. Brother 
Atkins, having himself suffered 
likewise with stoic strength, 
unanimously refused to accept 
the apology. Poor Perkins 
was voted a disgrace to his 
cloth. His accusers, bandaged 
and wound-worn, fortunately 
grunted themselves at length 
into silence. 

On one cold bleak day came 
Johnny Gurkha. He was very 
young and fragile in appear- 
ance. <A shell had scored a 
shocking wound in the region 
of his hip, and his toes were 
frost-bitten. There were Ger- 
mans in the far end of 
the same room, and English 
wounded lay between. For- 
tunately, one of the R.A.M.C. 
men had been born in India 
and could speak Hindustani. 
Also, a Brahman attendant was 
procurable. Sometimes Johnny 
would cry to go home to his 
mother; sometimes he would 
lose his‘ temper and threaten 
all sorts of penalties to those 
who annoyed him, Champagne 
helped him. He also would 
not decline rum. As a punish- 
ment ehampagne would be tem- 
porarily stopped—with marked 
success. Despite his pain, and 
fear of impending death before 
he could reach India, he was 
trés difficile regarding his diet. 
A Brahman, being of high 
easte, could cook for him, but 
he would trust nobody else. 
A chicken, alive and kicking, 
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would alone satisfy him. Hav- 
ing inspected it, he was con- 
tent to see it taken away to 
be killed and cooked by the 
Brahman. Poor Johnny start- 
ed forth one day en route for 
India. It is hoped that he 
got there. His head was en- 
cased in a knitted cap, and his 
little thin legs were covered 
to the hip by @ pair of enor- 
mous white woollen stockings, 
knitted by some fair English 
philanthropist for an elephant. 
His wound had not yet healed, 
but hope filled his seul. It 
is notorious that hope works 
miracles. 

Next came Private John 
Jones, and Hans, the Bavarian. 
They at first occupied the same 
ward close to each other, not 
on account of any personal 
liking, but purely due to the 
similarity of their condition 
and necessities of nursing. 
They might have been enemies 
once, but the fighting days of 
both were over. In their case 
it was indeed the calm after 
the storm. 

Jones, a simple, uneducated 
labourer in civil life, must in 
some former existence have 
been the original of Mark 
Tapley. A shell had smashed 
his thigh grievously, and a 
bullet piereing his temple had 
exterminated one eye and re- 
mained in his brain. Day by 
day he smoked his pipe con- 
tentedly. “Iam,” he explained, 
“a lucky man. Most men 
would have been dead of this.” 
The attempt to save his leg 
failed. Suddenly, one after- 
noon, his femoral artery burst 
in the wound. Ths Gael was 
in time, He stopped the ham- 
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orrhage and, then and there, 
amputated the limb. Next 
morning Jones smoked his pipe 
as usual, smiled with content, 
and returned thanks for his 
good fortune. A few days later 
poor Jones suddenly lapsed inte 
unconseiousness. There was 
obvious trouble in his head. 
The portion of the cranium 
suspected of concealing the lost 
bullet was opened. An abscess 
was found, a tube inserted, and 
the head bandaged. Next 
morning, Jones, minus a leg 
and a tube in his head, but 
normally conscious and happy, 
again smoked as usual. This 
time he was quite sure that his 
luck was phenomenal, and said 
so with a smile of decision. 
Poor hero! If he is alive after 
the war one trembles to think 
of the possibility of his being 
in want, 

Hans, one leg also gone, the 
other foot rapidly becoming 
gangrenous from frostbite, and 
an elbow smashed, sang songs 
of Rhineland and grew childish 
when he heard a gramophone. 
He was always smiling and 
wheedling. His father was an 
hotel-keeper in Munich. That 
he had his right arm left was 
all he cared about. He said 
he could always find a stool in 
the hotel office. He begged for 
the company of another Ger- 
man, Master told him that 
there were plenty to choose 
from. Would he like the 
Kaiser in the bed next to him? 
*“‘ Ach,” he cried, “if you bring 
him here I would spit in his 
face. He should have bis throat 
cut.” Whether his forceful 
language was meant merely to 
gain our goodwill, or he really 
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meant his words, who can say? 
It would seem that he was 
genuine, because, having been 
provided with the company of 
another Bavarian, the latter 
promptly quarrelled with him. 

Jones eventually took to 
grunting with disgust when- 
ever Hans sang, and asked to 
be shifted some way from him. 
He had grown to dislike Ger- 
mans, and doubtless, apart from 
wounds received, had good 
cause for his sentiments. 

Some school-girl in England 
had written a letter which 
reached its destination in a 
parcel of socks. It was, like 
many others, addressed to an 
unknown soldier. Private 
Smith, a young giant in body 
but possessing the brain of his 
years—19—came into posses- 
sion. Weak from the loss of 
his leg from the hip, he almost 
cried over the letter, called the 
unknown writer his “little 
sweetheart,” and, later, labo- 
riously wrote his reply. 

A Clearing Hospital in those 
earlier days deserved its name. 
It not only cleared the Field 
Ambulance of patients, but was 
cleared itself with painful sud- 
denness. 

St Joseph’s College made 
such an excellent hospital that 
a mere Clearing Hospital had 
apparently become de trop. A 
Stationary Hospital with Nurs- 
ing Sisters, beds, bedding, and 
a shipload of fallals, then a few 
hundred miles in the rear, was 
considered necessary to the dig- 
nity of such a location. 

We sighed, and wondered 
what next. The tide of war 
had moved forward, but mean- 
while the Clearing Hospitals 


had filled all suitable forward 
places. We realised that, in- 
advertently, our unit had come 
to be in reserve. A new 
building had to be found 
where we were, 

The search was a short one, 
With the Jute Factory still up 
our sleeves for slighter cases, 
Master fell upon a beautiful 
building, the Lycée. It was 
a boys’ boarding-school, built 
in the form of a square, with 
a large quadrangle. There 
were well-equipped sleeping 
dormitories, wash - houses, an 
up-to-date kitchen, dining-hall, 
and class-rooms. It was there 
that Titus Oates had been 
educated, but the sanitation 
and beds were not of his time. 
It was quite empty, except for 
caretakers, Master chuckled. 
We shifted lock, stock, and 
barrel in a couple of hours, 
and grudged our successors in 
the Jesuit College nothing. 

The genial bursar of the 
school helped us much, and 
also imparted information. 
The Boy, eager to learn, asked 
where James I. had lived while 
in exile at St Omer. The 
cicerone was not sure, but he 
thought probably with General 
French ! 

Unfortunately, however, the 
dormitories in the Lycée could 
not accommodate more than 
150. Also, the beautiful spring 
beds were somewhat short for 
full-grown men. The thought 
that, in the event of a big 
fight, we might be hampered 
for room was unpleasant. 

But fortune again favoured 
us, Adjacent lay an enormous 
building, half of which was 4 
French Military Hospital and 
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the other half an old armoury, 
which had been equipped by 
the French with soldiers’ beds. 
The French Surgeon-General 
was approached in a polite 
but determined spirit. Much 
argument ensued. In the end 
300 of the armoury beds and 
one side of the building be- 
came ours, on condition that 
our wounded were fed from 
the French Military Hospital 
kitchen—at Fr. 2.50 per diem 
—in order to avoid a double 
kitchen command, 

This latter arrangement in 
time became decidedly divert- 
ing. The presence of an 
R.A.M.C. non-commissioned 
officer cook standing by in 
the kitchen to watch the in- 
terests of our patients while 
the French cooks dished up 
was a daily sight. T. Atkins 
can always speak any lan- 
guage, or at all events never 
knows that he cannot, Our 
N.C.O. did not fail to uphold 
traditions for fair dues, Our 
men fed excellently. 

Our plant now embraced 
three buildings. It looked, in- 
deed, as if we were firmly 
rooted. At any rate, we 
thought we were ready for 
most things. 

One night a celebrated party 
of Germans arrived from Ypres. 
The French Military Hospital 
was the very place for them. 
They were, one and all, in a 
shocking state. They had been 
treated by nuns in an extem- 
porised hospital always under 
German shell fire. One day 
the only physician—a plucky 
Frenchman or Belgian — was 
knocked out. The nuns did 
their best alone, but their 
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knowledge was limited. The 
wounds — mostly compound 


thigh fractures—went wrong, 
very wrong. Next, the build- 
ing was horribly strafed by 
German shells. The nuns fled, 
repented, and returned to their 
wounded enemies. Then a 
British motor-ambulance con- 
voy intervened, and under 
much shell fire rescued the let 
of them—fifty—at night. 

There were seven amputa- 
tions almost at once, Some 
ventured to grumble, as all 
wounded Germans are inclined 
todo. Be it said, however, in 
favour of some of them, that 
the grumblers were silenced 
by others. About thirty sur- 
vived, and departed in due 
course by ambulance - train. 
One, grateful, wrote a letter 
of thanks :-— 


“It was on the 23rd of 
October at the dinner-time as 
I was wounded. A shot of a 
rifle went through my both 
legs and broke the bone of the 
right. One of my companions, 
who was lying by my side, 
dressed me with the dress- 
packet, which every man of 
the Germans have, and prom- 
ised to send me our ambulance. 
In the same night, however, 
must go back to the Germans. 
So I was lying on my wound 
on the field from Friday until 
Monday, Then I was brought 
by some French soldiers to a 
house, where five or six Ger- 
man wounded lay. In the 
following night we were trans- 
ported to Ypres in a French 
ambulance, where we were 
dressed for the first time, two 
days later. Then, for two 
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days, a French medical officer 
came and made a new dress- 
ing, but he didn’t make any- 
thing on the wound itself. He 
said, ‘ You will go this week to 
a French hospital in the south 
of France, and then your leg 
will be very well treated,’ but 
the week passed and the wound 
became worse daily. Now the 
Germans began to bombard 
the town, and forced the 
French to lay their hospital 
further behind the front. They 
removed all their wounded out 
of the town to a place of safety. 
The Germans, however, now 
brought to a civil hospital 
in the town. Now the most 
terrible time of my life began. 
. . . Day by day we were bom- 
barded by the guns of our 
own people, and shells and 
bombs were always falling 
before and behind and on the 
sides of our hospital.... A 
Belgium’ civil medical man 
who should have dressed us 
went with four sisters away, 
and two sisters remained. So 
I and the other Germans were 
not dressed for five days, At 
this time the kitchen and 
other rooms of our hospital 
were destroyed by a bomb. 
A French medical officer came 
later and began to dress us 
during this great bembard- 
ment. It is clear, hewever, 
that because of the great 
number of fifty-four Germans, 
I was only dressed once in 
four or five days. My wound 
began to get very bad, and my 
leg was so swollen through 
the bad bloed that it was 
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larger than three normal legs, 
At last English officers came, 
and promised to transport us 
to another place behind the 
front. On the evening of the 
14th of Nov. we were taken 
away in a motor to an Eng- 
lish hospital. It was a wonder 
that we got away without 
being killed in the hospital, 
which was under fire. in the 
English hospital a new time 
began for us. We are very 
well treated, and have very 
good medical help. My wound 
being twice dressed daily is 
now making good progress, 
I hope that my leg will be 
as well after the war as it 
was before, If so, I can 
only thank it the excellent 
English medical officers and 
sisters. JAN BACH, 


66 9.12.14.” 


They were with us still on 
the day of Lord Roberts’ 
funeral at St Omer. The 
guns fired in honour of the 
great soldier awoke them to 
a state of abject fear. Their 
own artillery had knocked 
their shelter about them once 
too often. Firmly believing 
that the Kaiser was still 
victoriously pressing onwards, 
they begged to be taken away. 
With difficulty and amusement 
they were reassured. 

The Union Jack which had 
flown below our Red Cross 
flag from the beginning was 
borrowed to cover Lord 
Roberts’ coffin, It was an 
honour we appreciated to the 
full 


(To be continued.) 
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Various prophets foresaw 
the Great War and foretold 
its advent with more or less 
accuracy; writers of sensational 
fiction foretold some of its 
more lurid surprises—Zeppelin 
raids, for instance, even Tanks ; 
but nobody, not even Mr H. G. 
Wells, ever conceived so im- 
probable and fantastically sen- 
sible a notion as that the vast 
armies encamped in France 
should be officially accom- 
panied and chaperoned by an 
elaborate extension of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and that a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Committee of that 
peaceful and estimable organi- 
sation would be called upon 
to supply a clamouring ariny 
of some millions of men with 
concerts: concerts—not music- 
hall entertainments nor revue 
nor musical comedy—but sim- 
ple, good, and extremely de- 
corus concerts. If, say five 
years ago, some peculiarly bold 
Cassandra had predicted the 
work of the “Concerts at the 
Front” organisation, the in- 
credulity of both the Army 
and the Y.M.C.A. would prob- 
ably have been crushing. Yet 
since February 1915 some 
thousands of concerts have 
been given in France, Malta, 
and Egypt to many hundreds 
of thousands of men, and the 
supply will have to be kept 
up until the end of the war, 
because the demand is irresist- 
ible, 

It is difficult te make people 
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THIS MUSIC BE?” 
—The Tempest. 


over here realise what music 
means out at the Front, be- 
cause the conditions out at 
the Front surpass imagination. 
Before August 1914 there was 
@ glamour about war: there 
was romance in the word— 
horror, of course, and terror— 
but there was picturesqueness 
and colour. But the reality 
of modern warfare is inde- 
scribable, because the very 
words we have to describe it 
with are wrong. The word 
“battlefield” has a traditional 
glamour, but the picture it 
paints is wrong. A modern 
battlefield is an ashpit—miles 
and miles of an abomination 
of desolation—the bare earth 
charred and pounded and poi- 
soned, swept bare of every 
growing thing, the air vibrat- . 
ing with the infernal nerve- 
shattering din and roar of 
high explosives and heavy 
artillery. Take a few million 
men of all classes straight out 
of ordinary civilised life: de- 
prive them of every mortal 
thing they have been accus- 
tomed to: cut them off from 
every single pleasure and pos- 
sibility of pleasure, every com- 
fort, from books, possessions— 
leave them absolutely and liter- 
ally nothing but the clothes 
they wear and the rations they 
eat, and those men will come 
out of the trenches grateful 
for the sense of being above 
ground on the open road, and 
for a momentary respite from 
shell fire, and just mentally 
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starving for something to 
change the current of their 
thoughts—something normal 
and happy and different, some- 
thing beautiful. 

The popular journalism and 
literature the war is producing 
dwells on the cheerfulness of 
the men, which is right, be- 
cause the cheerfulness of the 
men is the most wonderful 
thing in the world. I have 
been out four times in the last 
two years. I have seen drafts 
of men leave the camps to go 
“up the line” when munitions 
were short, and when the men 
knew they were short, and 
knew exactly what that short- 
ness meant to them. They 
went off with a smile—not 
a smile of laughter—but a 
genial, serious, good-tempered 
smile, And I’ve seen them 
come back in long, long am- 
bulance trains, shattered, but 
still smiling. They are entirely 
indomitable; but if they were 
not, after all, human men, 
their cheerfulness would not 
be simple heroism but simple 
insensibility; and it is their 
very human side, and their 
very human need of sympathy, 
and their gratitude for very 
simple human pleasures, that 
is so intensely touching. 

The organisation of our 
armies, improvised in a hurry, 
is the most wonderful organisa- 
tion in the world. Munitions, 
food, clothing, hospital stores, 
everything the army needs is 
poured out at the front by the 
A.S.C. and transport services 
as easily as a conjurer produces 
yards of ribbon from some one 
else’s hat. But there are three 
things which our wonderful 
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machine does not supply, and 
without which apparently our 


men cannot settle down happily 


—some sort of garden, some 
sort (any sort!) of dog, and 
some sort of music. Our men . 
will make a garden anywhere, 
in defiance of all the rules in 
all the gardening books. The 
gardens at the camps out in 
France are the most touching 
gardens in the world. Some 
of them are quite beautiful, 
and the flowers seem to be as 
anxious to thrive under appar- 
ently impossible conditions as 
are the gardeners. At one 
place I saw sweet peas flourish- 
ing luxuriantly in soil that 
appeared to consist entirely 
of soot and cinders. But 
where the conditions are im- 
possible for even the kindest, 
hardiest flowers, the men 
“make believe” with stones 
and bits of glass, They collect 
white stones, paint them differ- 
ent colours, and arrange them 
in beautiful patterns, or, out 
of bits of broken glass from 
different coloured bottles, make 
their regimental crest on the 
ground where a garden won't 
grow; and even sometimes 
where it will, for man’s love 
of decorations is not limited 
to those supplied by Mother 
Nature. 

Then every camp seems to 
have a dog, and the camp dog 
generally comes to the concert, 
and, of course, on to the little 
platform, where he trots about 
like a somewhat distrait stage- 
manager, and gets a round of 
applause from his audience, 
who like to see him personally 
superintending the perform- 
ance. I have friendly recol- 
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lections of more than one 
bored and puzzled little dog 
sitting at my feet while I 
recited, obviously marvelling 
what we were all doing, and 
why we were doing it, gazing 
at the audience with mystified 
eyes that asked what pleasure 
could possibly be derived from 
such strange proceedings, and 
very relieved when they were 
ever. 

But the British soldier knows 
he wants some sort of music 
even before he has realised he 
wants a garden anda dog. If 
he can’t have music he must 
have some sort of cheerful 
noise, or a noise that will 
pass for cheerful, even if it 
be a gramophone or a mouth- 
organ. We once came across 
a “band” a lonely detach- 
ment of motor-drivers had 
improvised, with cardboard 
megaphones doing duty as 
trombones, and an empty 
petrol tin for a drum. It 
seems that any privation or 
hardship is borne more cheer- 
fully than the deprivation of 
amusement, and that the 
British army can stand any- 
thing except being bored. 
- The men don’t exactly quote 
Shakespeare’s— 


“Sweet recreation barred, what doth 
ensue 

But moody and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless 
despair ; 

And Pact her heels a huge infectious 


P 
Of — ae and foes to 
e ” 


but they will wait hours in 

the bitterest wind and rain 

and sleet to get into a con- 

cert; they’ll miss their prin- 
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cipal square meal rather than 
miss @ performance; and one . 
boy in a hospital said quite 
placidly, “It’s worth having 
a foot off to hear a show like 
this.” When a hut is crowded 
out the men will stand nine 
deep outside to hear what 
they can through the doors 
and windows. 

We play to all sorts and 
conditions of men,—the men 
of half creation—men from the 
uttermost ends of the empire 
—all classes, all creeds, all 
branches of the army: the 
men of the A.S.C. and trans- 
port services working like 
galley-slaves day after day, 
month after month, and year 
after year at the bakeries, 
the forage-eamps, docks, thé 
motor-transport centres, veter- 
inary camps, railway sidings ; 
the men of all the different 
brigades and contingents in 
training, now on the eve of 
their departure for the “line,” 
then on their return, when 
they are resting after months 
in the trenches, sometimes 
right up behind the trenches 
under shell fire (but the firing- 
line parties consist of men 
only), and the sick and 
wounded in the many hos- 
pitals, and it is very difficult 
to say which audiences are 
most moving. Sometimes a 
concert is given to two hundred 
wounded men in beds wheeled 
up round the stage, with the 
convalescent cases behind 
them; two hours later our 
audience may be 1500 or 
nearly 2000 men in a great 
hangar or shed or cinema 
hall, or a larger audience 
still when we are in Rouen 
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or Havre, and can play in 
the big theatres there. 

When the concerts were 
started, we determined that 
whatever was sent out should 
be good of its kind: this rule 
has been adhered to, and there 
has been no temptation to 
lower the standard, beeause 
the men not only like what is 
good, but prefer it, and wher- 
ever we have gone we have 
found a real love of what 
is simple and beautiful. We 
vary the programme as 
much as possible, giving clas- 
sical musie, selections from 
opera, glees, trios, and con- 
certos, the old ballads and 
felk-songs, as well as popular 
rag-times and modern chorus- 
songs. A “Concert Party” 
generally consists of a soprano, 
eontralto, bass, tenor, violinist 
or ‘cellist, pianist and accom- 
panist, and often a ventrilo- 
quist or conjurer, or some one 
to recite. In fact, the enter- 
tainment given is a mixture of 
a ballad concert, a recital, and 
a children’s party. When we 
take plays we give tragedy, 
comedy, and farce at the same 
performance; it is a classical 
recipe and a sound one. 

At first we set forth, if not 
exactly with trepidation, with 
a little uncertainty, for we 
were out to amuse our audi- 
ences and not to bore them: 
we need not have hesitated. 
In those early days a Colonel 
in charge of a certain camp 
where we were to give a con- 
cert warned me that the men 
—doekers recruited mainly 
from the East End of London 
—were a “rough lot.” How- 
ever, when we found that this 
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particular audience were 4 
little late in filling the hut 
because they had all insisted 
upon washing first, and more. 
ever, when they evinced a 
decided preference for Bach, | 
our apprehensions vanished for 
ever. And this autumn, by 
way of celebrating Shake- 
speare’s tercentenary and the 
centenary of Sheridan, I took 
out a small dramatic company 
with a repertoire of “Macbeth,” 
“The School for Scandal,” as 
well as “The Twelve Pound 
Look,” “In the Fog,” and 
“The Bathroom Door,” lent us 
by their respective authors. 

Our little company of stroll- 
ing players and musicians is 
limited in numbers because of 
the difficulties of getting trans- 
ported from place to place; we 
aim at giving three perform- 
ances a day, working the hos- 
pitals in the afternoons and 
the camps in the evenings, and 
have often twenty-five miles 
to motor from one perform- 
anee to another. We play 
anywhere, generally in the 
Y.M.C.A., huts, but in hangars 
and warehouses and sheds, by 
the readside, in open fields, in 
barns. We gave “The School 
for Scandal” in a wood, with 
half our audience on the grass, 
the other half dangerously over- 
crowding the branches of the 
nearest trees; “Macbeth” in 
a great hangar, with army 
blankets for the walls of the 
banqueting-hall and a sugar- 
box for the throne. 

On our return to England 
one newspaper, referring te the 
conditions under which we 
given plays, remarked that we. 
were “not overpowered by 
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stage scenery.” We certainly 
were not; we managed very 
well without any at all. Red 
Cross screens in hospitals and 
army blankets everywhere else 
answered the purpose. Occa- 
sionally we found scenery that 
the men had made themselves, 
and very well they had made 
it. At one place the stage was 
provided with ene of the best 
backcloths I have ever seen, 
and it was with regret we had 
to cover it up when it didn’t 
happen to suit our plays. 

“ Macbeth” was an enermous 
success. It was chesen because 
it is the one play of Shake- 
speare’s where the tragedy can 
be given in a few scenes with 
five characters, And what a 
marvellous tragedy it is!—so 
swift and inevitable—its appeal 
so simple and direet. Its re- 
ception was wonderful. We 
gave it to vast audiences ; they 
listened breathlessly in abso- 
lute silence, and then cheered 
and eheered and cheered. Men 
who had been in many battles 
since August 1914 were thrilled 
with horror over the murder of 
Dunean, which impressed them 
as being far more terrible than 
any of their own experiences. 

There never were such audi- 
ences in the world before—so 
keen, 80 appreeiative, so grate- 
ful. They are far quicker than 
any ordinary theatre audiences. 
They seized every point in both 
classical and modern plays, and 
they had a point of their own 
in “The Twelve Pound Look ” 
of which no theatre audience 
nor Sir James Barrie ever 
dreamed. There is a moment 
when the heroine says te her 
former husband, whois arguing 
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with her, “Yes, you were & moral 
man, and chatty—and quite 
the philanthropist.” It puzzled 
me to find those words invari- 
ably brought down the house, 
and the point had to be ex- 
plained to me. It seems that 
up in the firing line, where the 
“minor horrors of war” are not 
to be exterminated, “chatty ” 
is the army’s latest word for 
‘“‘ verminous”’—hence the roar 
of delight that greeted my line 
when the audience was from 
the trenches. 

The memories carried away 
from those audiences of thou- 
sands of men in khaki get 
blurred into one vast impression 
of a sea of faces, alert, intelli- 
gent, full of magnetism and 
sympathy .and imagination ; 
but there are many things that 
stand out clearly from unfor- 
gettable scenes: the cheers or 
war-cry of the South Africans, 
for instance. I have heard 
cheers from the men of every 
Dominion, but the South Afri- 
cans have a wonderful way of 
their own. One man calls and 
the others answer ; the peculiar 
cry and the mighty shout are 
repeated three times, and when 
it is done by an audience of 
about 700 men, as I heard 
it, the very ground shakes. I 
was told that the men only do 
it when they feel like it; it is 
spontaneous and not done to 
order. 

Then there are memories of 
little ineidents that are so 
significant and human. One 
lad came up in the dark and 
said he wished to give me a 
“souvenir,” and pressed a 
button eff his tunic into my 
hand; he said it was months 
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since he had seen a lady, 
much less heard one speak. 
Another boy, straight from the 
trenches, tried to tell me that 
the music had “brought him 
back to life again,” and then 
he broke down and oried. 

For the laughter, the in- 
terest, and the music is more 
than mere “amusement” to 
those armies of men. One 
chaplain from the other side 
of the world came up after 
one of the performances and 
said: “I am a Puritan, with 
a Puritan’s view of the 
theatre—and you know what 
a deep prejudice that is,—but 
I cannot tell you how grateful 
I am that my boys should have 
this hour of happiness; you 
don’t know what it means 
to us.” And when he tried 
to tell me what it did mean 
there were tears in his eyes. 
A tremendous barrier had 
evidently gone down when 
he could speak from his heart 
in praise of drama and music, 

At home, in peace time, 
music is so often a mere 
accompaniment to something 
else in life— conversation or 
a meal. Drama is so gener- 
ally overloaded with stage 
effects and pomp and cir- 
cumstance that its primitive 
elements are extinguished. 
Artists were “unproductive 
workers,” to use the language 
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of bygone philosophers,—those 
strange people who created a 
science of political economy 
divorced from _ ethics, de- 
manded a religion devoid of 
mystery, and named the cha- 
otically unreasonable result 
“ Rationalism.” 

But out there— where life 
and death are stark realities, 
where life is swept bare of all 


artificialities and death is 
abroad, visible and undis- 
guised — there, music, the 


straightest road to the un- 
seen world of spiritual beauty, 
fulfils more than its tangible 
function of cheering up. the 
men, although that is “a 
work of great military value,” 
to quote the words of a dis- 
tinguished doctor after a con- 
cert in a rest camp: it is 
more than food for their 
spirits, hungry for loveliness 
after the abnormal hideous ex- 
perience of weariness or pain 
and tension. Music minis- 
ters with magical results to 
minds distressed and over- 
taxed. It is comfort, refresh- 
ment, and a fire from heaven 
destroying the seeds of de- 
spondent thoughts or moods 
that dulness, pain, or loneli- 
ness can sow in the most 


gallant hearts, for ‘Where 
music is there can no ill 
thing be.” 


LEenA ASHWELL. 
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HADES UP TO DATE. 


AFTER due persuasion Jim’s 
father (knowing she would one 
day need a profession) had 
allowed her to come home 
from South Africa to study 
art. What eminent Artist-pro- 
fessors termed her “ undoubted 
talent’ developed wonderfully 
during two years of hard work 
—and then Jim’s father died. 

Her income now required 
adding to considerably if it 
were to be brought level with 
the allowance her father had 
decreed would cover Art School 
fees, necessary pocket-and-dress 
money, and living expenses at 
a sufficiently comfortable Resi- 
dential Club for ladies in Ken- 
sington, where abided Jim’s 
best (art-student) friend. 

When Jim came to England 
@ rich, selfish, elderly and 
maiden aunt desired her as an 
unpaid substitute for the latest 
departed “useful companion.” 
At the time of her brother’s 
death this worthy lady again 
offered a home—on the old 
conditions, But Jim’ knew 
how much peace for painting 
would be possible under 
Auntie’s roof,—the old lady 
was jealous of art. The girl 
wouldn’t hear of her father’s 
careful planning, and her own 
loved labour, being lost; she 
made a fight for fame instead 
of sliding easily into fortune 
and dull routine. She counted 
up her savings and reduced 
income, finished the term at 
the Art School—where fees 
were payable in advance—and 
then arranged to rent a resi- 


dential studio (just in Chelsea 
and not quite in Fulham) for 
two happy years. She knew 
she required at least another 
twelve months at the Art 
School, but what savings 
would be left at the end of 
that time with which to make 
a start? “Now or never!” 
said practical, though artistic, 
Jim. 

The war broke out just when 
Jim had spent several valuable 
weeks arranging her little 
home with her own pictures, 
what she christened an “alias 
sofa-bed,” boxes covered with 
chintz to match the curtains, a 
couple of really old cottage 
chairs, and a gate-leg table 
picked up for an argument and 
few shillings in a Chelsea rag- 
and-rubbish shop, This cheaper 
mode of living had met with 
the disapproval of Jim’s father ; 
he had always considered her 
younger than she really was. 

But the war...! Jim 
longed to be off fighting—but 
she was only a woman, Even 
had she been already trained, 
voluntary Red-Crossing was 
beyond her unless she could 
make a little money ; however, 
even quite excellent war “pot 
boilers” for the press (which 
had reproduced her art before 
now) failed to sell, and Auntie’s 
manner and speech more than 
suggested she had “told Jim 
so,” also that the studio would 
be best shut up. 

Between persevering at art, 
Jim attended lectures and 
exams. on “First Aid” and 
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“Home Nursing.” It takes 
time to make a Florence Night- 
ingale. 

“Will I ever be much real 
use?” sighed Jim. She was 
not the girl to be content 
with ordinary routine work— 
she wanted to do something 
bigger. 

Then came the call for 
women to help the nation in 
other ways. 

The difficulty was getting a 
job at a wage large enough to 
cover the rent of the studio as 
well as that of “digs” nearer 
munition - making _ districts. 
Erith and Woolwich were far 
distant from her little home in 
the west, and it was impos- 
sible to make ’buses run early 
enough to fit in with trains 
and shifts; she wisely quailed 
at combining long station- 
ward walks with sudden hard 
labour. Then a job cropped 
up just beyond Whitechapelle 
—the way it pronounced itself 
in war-time! It was a long, 
long way to go, work started 
at 8 A.M. sharp, and Jim liked 
not rising se early. Still, she 
decided to get used to it, and 
succeeded. 

Much glory of this war work 
was denied her— because she 
was obliged to make money 
out of it. Had she been a 
man, undoubtedly and im- 
mediately she would have 
climbed towards a commission 
in the army or navy — and 
warriors are paid. True, 
munition- making can injure 
health in various ways, but 
it is mot so dangerous as 
fighting! She soothed her 
painful feelings by expending 
all spare pennies on food for 
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a British Tommy in a Ger- 
man prison camp, whom she 
“adopted for the period of 
the war.” And she threw 
her very heart and soul into 

her new work, ) 

It was no sitting-down-fill- 
ing-cartrid ges-or-making-paper- 
fuses-or-gauging job (tiring and 
monotonous as all that may 
be), but standing eight or nine 
hours daily filing down forty- 
five to fifty-five stumps of 
metal alloy per hour on solid, 
undrilled, “ rough castings,” for 
Mills Grenade ‘centres ”—the 
part that screws inside the 
bronze barrel -shaped casing. 
Jim’s “centres” were always 
done best. Where women 
labour for mankind there is 
psychology. Some of the girls 
said— 

“Jim is awfully _ slow, 
though—she must be, to man- 
age to finish them off s0 
unnecessarily well.” 

Well, perhaps it did take that 
damsel a week or two longer 
than some (but by no means 
all) of the others to keep up 
the day-long to a 45 per 
hour standard, and she nearly 
flopped over her vice at the 
big long table several times. 
Her reputation for slowness 
was carefully fostered, and 
Jim retaliated by sticking to’ 
that of being “most depend- 
able and careful,” as well a8 
working up to the proper 
“numbers.” And she was 
promoted “Tempy. C.O.” when- 
ever the Forewoman was ab 
sent through illness or other 
causes, though there were 
dames and damsels who con- 
sidered the Guv’nor (alias the 
Manager of the Works) 00 
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judge of character. It was 
all very hard work and un- 
clean, but infinitely more satis- 
factory than poodle-faking for 
Auntie, 

“You'll break down com- 
pletely,” prophesied that lady 
hopefully. “And then Til 
have you on my hands as an 
invalid |!” 

But after six months even 
she had to admit that Jim was 
getting more and more acclima- 
tised to this “vita nuova,” her 
career as a labourer. In spite 
of Auntie’s daily temptings 
theatrewards, &o., the girl 
went to bed early and also 
stayed there most of Sundays, 
—Nature forced her to consider 
it her duty. In fact, though 
always almost too tired out to 
stand upright by the time she 
got home of an evening, Jim 
was rubbing along all right. 
. . « And then food prices 
climbed higher and higher, and 
threatened Prisoner Tommy as 
much as herself, Of course, he 
must not suffer! There was a 
certain amount of “overtime ” 
to be done, but this did not 
enhance her wage regularly 
enough. 

Gradually more men left the 
factory, and the Guv’nor sub- 
stituted women where possible, 
Additional Government con- 
tracts came along for more 
“rough castings”—this time 
queer engine parts for use in 
air, on land, and under water. 
In fact, the Guv’nor was enter- 
prising besides being clever, 
strict, kind, and considerate. 

Where Jim or one of her 
mates trimmed forty-five and 
fifty-five “centres” in an hour, 
newly invented machinery now 
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did fifteen or twenty per minute 
—with the help of less highly 
paid flapper human labour. 
Wonderful machines arrived 
also to do other things—so it is 
that the sinews of war cost less 
than they might, Jim remained 
a “trimmer” at the same hourly 
wage—a workman’s wage un- 
attainable in peace time after 
so short an apprenticeship, 
The aero and other work was 
no less hard; but pistons, ex- 
haust valves, crank cases, bear- 
ings, &c,, wove more varied 
romance (to Jim) than even 
hundreds and thousands of 
grenade centres had done. 
Jim’s “slow” reputation lived 
still, and speed comparison was 
more difficult as the castings 
varied much; but she would 
not do her work Jess thoroughly. 

There were rumours, though. 
“Time sheets” were coming. 
There were to be new shifts of 
women for moulding “time 
fuses” for shells (yet another 
Government and Guv’norly en- 
terprise) in a newly adapted 
foundry, against which leant- 
to the new shed that was now 
the “finishing shop.” Foundry 
supervisors were to be selected 
from amongst the “old hands” 
—women made their début at 
the Works in the form of “‘ trim- 
mers,” and Jim was one of 
three left of the original gang. 
Meanwhile, Jim had developed 
muscle for heavy jobs, and it 
was discovered she did intricate 
work better than the others, 
though it happened that there 
was as yet not a great deal of 
scope for this latter talent. 
Still, she was the most useful 
worker in the Finishing shop, 
and more and more complex 
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work arrived as time went on. 
The foundry was the newest 
sensation, though. 

“‘ At last some chance of get- 
ting ahead!” quoth Jim. “If 
the others are content to stick 
at one level for ever, I’m not,” 

But though he had hinted in 
the past as to her suitability 
for a more responsible post 
a8 soon as ever an opportunity 
occurred, the Guv’nor felt not 
justified in promoting her as 
Captain of one of the new 
foundry shifts; he did not 
consider her strong enough— 
and, as a certain veteran of 
the Works put it, “’twasn’t no 
lydy’s job.” Jim loved her own 
work exceedingly, but it was a 
little galling when one of her 
mates was created supervisor 
of the trial shift in the foundry 
—after several others had been 
given the opportunity of. say- 
ing “No” very flatly to the 
job, too. Some women, especi- 
ally those of the nature of 
Jim, are snobby about making 
things which go bang, and 
Jim was already making things 
which directly helped things to 
go bang. But there was no 
chance of promotion in her 
own shop, as the Guv’nor (and, 
according to him, the Board of 
Trade) would not allow of her 
helping the busy man in imme- 
diate command by cutting off 
such “runners” as were acces- 
sible, and so forth (before the 
“castings” were given to the 
girls to trim), on a screeching, 
crude, circular saw,—certainly 
it hungéred to cut human 
beings in half, and nearly 
blinded them with spiteful 
showers of metal splinters and 
dirty oil. Also, there was 
other machinery which made 
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noises like a maxim gun, and 
so forth, which she was not 
allowed ‘to use, 

“The poor dears merely need 
to be treated with respect!” 
quoth Jim. She felt she had 
failed to “make good” alto- 
gether. 

She was too tired when at 
home to practise art. Every 
one (from her charwoman to 
Auntie, and the latter was not 
contradicted) was convinced 
she earned pounds a week; 
whereas, had she been a typist 
in the city on the same wage, 
they would have considered 
her still poor. Such is the 
reputation of the munition- 
maker. At the Works she was 
“one of them reel lydies wot 
didn’t need to do nothink.” 
Most of her mates drew separ- 
ation allowances besides their 
pay, and lived with fond 
mammas who prepared hot 
suppers at night and even 
6 a.M. breakfasts for their 
war-working daughters, Jim 
cooked her own on & gas 
stove, but left the washing 
up to a charwoman. 

“It’s pretty rotten, though,” 
she murmured to herself, as 
the circular saw screamingly 
bit into metal which a man 
pushed against it. “It’s... 
it’s just Limbo—the borderland 
of the real Hades next door.” 

The dirty, fleeting, leather 
belt of the saw  slipf 
naughtily off the whirling 
pulley-wheel on the long steel 
shaft revolving up by the 
whitewashed ceiling - boards. 
Silence was only broken by 
a muttered protest from the 
man, and a whir-whir as of 
skates on ice—the files of the 
pinafored girls subduing ultra- 
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roughness of aluminium and 
brass castings gripped tight in 
vices: castings large and cast- 
ings small, castings of every 
shape, and piled up on benches 
and shelves, 

“Not to mention being 
done out of exciting experi- 
ences, too!” mused Jim. 
“Talk about ‘wretched souls 
of those who lived without 
infamy and without desire!’ 
... Yes, and the ‘deep hell’ 
receives me not, and therefore 
progress is barred towards a 


higher realm. Verily it is» 


‘without hope living in de- 
sire, as Dante found the folk 
doing in the ‘first circle’ of 
Inferno.” 

Of course Jim was mad—the 
girls glanced at each other. 

“Danty ain’t the name of 
the new h’engineer in the 
machine-shop over there?” 
hazarded an ex-millinery as- 
sistant,nodding at a great, long, 
low building across the yard. 

“Possibly,” Jim smiled 
sweetly. She was not snobby 
with her work pals, but it 
was difficult to see eye to 
eye with them sometimes. 
She had been working on a 
huge casting, weighing over 
half a hundredweight, for a 
mysterious new engine of 
war; the new Overlooker had 
reckoned it would fill up the 
rest of her day. 

‘Well, I’ve finished this last 

one in five hours, Sims, and 
now I could do that thing 
for you, as Brown wants you 
in the packing-shed.” 
_ The “Tank” was a heavy 
job, the day hot, and five 
hours well under even her 
own record for that type of 
6 castin ,” 
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“Ho?...H’m.” Sims bent 
again over a rather tricky bit of 
trimming, He had left extra 
bits on Jim’s casting, too!... 

“There ain’t no more work 
coming in for you lydies ter- 
day, miss. You h’oughter 
h’equalise things h’up, like. 
The Guv’nor, ’e don’t like ter 
see you wivaht work if ’e 
‘appens ter come parst ’ere, 
like. . . . Getting them 
Moulders inter trouble, that’s 
wot you'll be doing h’of; and 
thems h’as work in that there 
foundry acrost the yard can’t 
work no ’arder, they can’t... . 
Moulding them carstings h’is 
a difficult job, it h’is; and—” 
he finished with conviction— 
“you lydies couldn’t do it, not 
if you tried.” 

Aluminium - moulding re- 
quires (according to the laws 
of labour) a seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship; anyhow, Jim 
could have done Sims’ job 
rather more neatly than him- 
self, good workman as he was. 
Sims was shocked at them 
lydies being able to work as 
hard and as well as they un- 
doubtedly did—war has laid 
so shamelessly bare much about 
skill in labour-land. In fact, 
Sims was an ultra-staunch 
trades - unionist, and was in 
no hurry to recognise special 
talent among his “lydylike ” 
flock ; besides, it was an extra 
tricky job, and he had not 
been Overlooker in the trim- 
ming-shop long enough to 
have actually seen “ that there 
Miss Jimes’s” even more diffi- 
cult achievements, though her 
factory reputation now was 
that “she knew her work” 
—high praise, indeed, in the 
realm of labour, 
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“ And I suppese you'll make 
me put ‘all day’ on it, when 
it comes to fill up my time- 
sheet!” smiled Jim grimly. 
“Oh dear! . .. But Sims, 
you are making jabs on the 
skin of that casting —where 
the file-handle touches it.” 
. . . She looked at him sadly. 
“ There, at the side. . . . Now, 
if I’d done that .. .!” 

One of the girls began loudly 
to use a chisel and hammer. 
Sims couldn’t bring himself to 
be rude to a woman, whatever 
an “QOverlooker’s” thoughts 
might be towards a mere 
‘“‘Hand” who dared—actually 
dared—to criticise his work. 
Somehow his fostered theories 
as to social equality would not 
transpose satisfactorily into 
practice—right in labour-land 
though this community was. 
He scowled, filed harder, and 
rejoiced that other people's 
chip-chipping forbade further 
conversation. But that loud 
noise stopped suddenly. 

“‘ Two whole hours before we 
can ‘clock off’ for the day!” 
Jim sighed. 

“ And you’ve only made yeur- 
self hot and tired for nothing /” 
sneered another girl sweetly: 
she had been racing Jim on a 
similar casting all day—it was 
still much unfinished. 

“ These ‘Tanks ’ always make 
one extra hot and tired, any- 
how ; they are so big and un- 
wieldy,” smiled Jim. ‘ Don’t 
you find that?” 

Now it happened that the 
Guv’nor disapproved of people 
asking to go home before the 
appointed time,—his ideas on 
discipline did not alter even 
when it would have been to his 
advantage had a worker chosen 
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to forgo two hours pay — the 
rule benefited workers during 
possible slack times also. Be- 
sides, jobs did erop up unex- 
pectedly sometimes, though to- 
day new machinery was being 
fixed where it affected the 
“trimmers ” department rather 
vitally; poor Jim especially 
loathed putting in time in the 
“shop,” when a dear tricky 
little task after her own heart 
was withheld from her. 

“T’ll go and sing somethink 
abaht H’unemployment H’under 
the Guv’nor’s H’own H’orffice 
winder—loudly.” She spoke 
Cockney frequently at the 
Works, and was not always dis- 
covered. ‘Or I'll start on that 
there "Ymn of ’Ate, ‘ere, jest 
cawse you gels ’as somethink 
to do, and I ain’t.” 

“Well, wotcher swot for!” 
snapped somebody in difficul- 
ties with a heavy, dirty, odd- 
shaped brass object which the 
vice found awkward to hold. 

“Let me help you,” was Jim’s 
cool counter-attack, and she 
wedged in little pieces of wood 
ingeniously about the tiresome 
bit of metal work. 

Sims refused to see; often 
and reluctantly he was obliged 
to assist them “lydies” over 
heavy or trick jobs, though he 
took full advantage of that 
there Miss Jimes’s capacity for 
surmounting such obstacles by 
herself. 

He would have been shocked 
to admit, even to himself, that 
he enjoyed spinning out work 
—it was his distorted subcon- 
scious joint tribute to “ this 
‘ere orrible war” and to future 
trades-unionism. 

“Dear me,” Jim pondered, 
as she inspected various s#ero- 
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plane engine parts. ‘What a 
difference it makes living now 
instead of before Dante’s time. 
Just think of Albero of Siena 
getting his Papa (the Bishop 
of that Tuscan town) to ‘put 
in the fire’ poor Ser Griffolino 
d’Arezzo,—all because he jest- 
ingly said he could ‘raise him- 
self through the air in flight’ 
—or to be more correct, just 
because he would not show 
Albero how it was done!... 
And then, on top of that, Minos 
went and condemned the poor 
dear Griffolino to the ‘last 
pouch of ten’ in the ‘eighth 
circle of Hell’ for the al- 
chemy he practised in the 
world! . . . I suppose Minos 
will remain prejudiced against 
every one connected with fly- 
ing so long as he has to stay 
in Hell himself. I should like 
to know all the details that 
led to his being sent there, 
though.” 

Somebody — obviously not 
one of the workmen, in spite 
of his brown dungaree overalls 
—entered the shop, and Jim 
seized the opportunity to make 
a humble request. 

“Might I lend a hand with 
the shell-work in the foun- 
dry?” 

Sims glared at her—had 
he not told her she must 
make all advances through 
him? . . . As was Dante’s, 
Jim’s progress Inferno-wards 
was at first impeded. The aid 
of a still higher power had to 
be invoked ; it was known that 
the Guv’nor considered Jim 
(like Dante) had been “lured 
by false objects of desire from 
the pursuit of ”—the Guv’nor’s 
conception of — “the true 
good,” 
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However, being a man of 
wisdom, that high authority 
concluded it might be as well 
for Miss James to see how 
very unpleasant the foundry 
really was. On _ permission 
being granted she did not 
waste time, though she de- 
veloped sudden qualms about 
“getting through” on such a 
hot afternoon (after breaking 
her “tank” record, too!) with- 
out making a fool of herself. 

A wave of heat rolled out 
into the bright sunlight from 
the portals of the great gloomy 
barn — air distinctly hotter 
than the sultriest August after- 
noon could make it. The big 
door leading to the busy, dusty 
yard (fast filling up with new 
shops and sheds) was opened 
politely by a perspiring, bare- 
armed gentleman in grimy 
trousers, corduroy cap, and 
blue - striped shirt—Jim knew 
that it had been clean that 
morning. 

“Of course Virgil, when he 
‘met Dante in the wood’ out- 
side Limbo, was differently 
attired,” she thought. ‘And 
what a pity his feeling the 
heat, so obviously more than 
did Dante’s guide, spoils the 
poetical impression.” 

She took a deep breath of 
more or less fresh air outside 
(copper refining, &e., accounted 
for sulphur and nitric fumes) 
and entered the Gate of Hades. 

“For oh! if there be an 
Inferno on earth, it is this, 
it is this!” she misquoted to 
herself. ‘“ Dear me, I’m awfully 
in tune with the Poets!” 

She recollected, one evening, 
rattling homewards in a ‘bus, 
a veritable Arsenalite from 
Woolwich itself (aristocrats of 
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Munition-land !), rendering col- 
loquially and cheerfully the 
refrain of a popular ditty, 
which has become sacred to 
munitionists, vid Messrs R. P. 
Weston, Francis, Day, & 
Hunter, Harry Champion, and 
the ’Alls— 


‘©’Elp ter mike the shot an’ shell, 

Wot will send the ’Uns ter ’Ell, 

Tho’ ye’ve never done a stroke of work 
afore |” 


This was what the flushed, 
overalled girls were at in the 
torrid atmosphere of that shed 
somewhere “dahn H’east.” It 
was puzzling to Jim that the 
process of despatching the "Uns 
somewhere should involve the 
senders’ going to the same 
place first. Was it ordained 
that these many heroines should 
be given precedence, so they 
might be out of the region 
when the particular Boches 
they (the girls) were fated to 
be responsible for arrived at 
the stage of undergoing a suit- 
able spell of quarantine? .. . 
Or perhaps it was necessary to 
create a new Inferno on account 
of the original having to be 
reserved as an Internment 
Camp for “Kayser” William, 
Count “Zeppeleen,” and so 
on. 

‘‘Anyhew,” decided Jim, 
“these girls of Poplar, Bow,” 
—she pronounced it correctly, 
to rhyme with “wow ”—“ and 
Stepney must be piling up nice 
little savings of atonement for 
future faults; they can’t have 
enough energy left for sinning 
during the rest of the day, 
though it is but a five-hour 
shift—at present.” 

They had asked the Guv’nor 
to allow them to work eight 
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hours fa day, now they were 
used to it. 

About half a dozen gas- 
furnaces glowed and roared 
unceasingly in a straight, brick 
trench built in the middle of 
the floor of this big, lofty, dim 
place. In each of “these ’ere 
fire-’oles”’ (to quote a worker) 
was & veritable Witches’ Caul- 
dron—a huge metal crucible: 
surely they were filled from 
that same noisy Phlegethon, 
that “river of fire,” or (as 
Dante more gruesomely put it) 
of “boiling blood ’’? 

“May I watch the other 
Souls and so learn their 
‘tride’?” Jim asked her late 
work-mate and present super- 
visor. The girls quite rejoiced 
at meeting a kindred spirit— 
a reel lydy, too!—and (as did 
the poet comrades of Virgil 
unto Dante) they “made her 
of their band.” 

Then she was introduced to 
number so-and-so furnace, and 
approached it with what she 
hoped looked like self-confi- 
dence, though it felt awfully 
like . . . well, not exactly 
funk, but, anyhow, quite pro- 
per respect for the Element of 
Fire. 

“You must push the scum 
away, sideways—like that, 
with the back of this ladle,” 
shouted the supervisor kindly, 
above the “whor-r-rr” of the 
gas. Apparently one “dipped” 
(also sideways) in the oppo- 
site direction. Dipped into 
pure, transparent, red-glowing 
“water” lying under the sil- 
very “skin” of the surface. 
rorte “And don’t you 
splash !” 

At the beginning one of the 
girls spilt some molten metal 
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on Mrs Billy’s then merely 
stockinged instep —her stout 
topboots had not then come; 
more recently another worker 
splashed and set the super- 
visor’s hair on fire. Mrs Billy 
had merely spoken in the 
same kind, half-joking way. 
No wonder the girls had 
given her a real gold-handled 
umbrella on her recent birth- 
day ! 

Practical Jim appreciated the 
fact that work in here was 
done with clearer purpose than 
the toiling Dante saw and 
described ; of course he experi- 
enced Hell in 1300, and she in 
1916. It was wonderful how 
the mass of molten aluminium 
and some minor ingredients 
became the “time fuses” for 
—Jim had already dis- 
covered just what kind of 
shell, Mr Censor! And after 
being “machined up,” fitted 
to the projectiles of shells, 
and doing their terrible work, 
just such funny little (though 
German) mushrooms became 
the basis for those dear little 
“memento” rings sent from 
the trenches. But as she 
(rather inconsistently) refused 
to think of what a _ hand- 
grenade was meant for, she 
tried to avert her thoughts 
from the killing powers of 
these particular messengers of 
death. Still—she could not 
quite. If each fuse meant a 
single big bang on one of the 
many Fronts, what a lot of 
noise and unpleasantness was 
represented here! We must 
be sending “’Ell to the ’Uns,”’ 
—countless sackloads contain- 
ing each a thousand were 
regularly piled up on to 
munition waggons outside in 
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the yard. Oh yes, Jim saw 
life from the finishing - shop 
windows. 

For instance, she had had 
proof of its being hot in the 
foundry, for the girls always 
passed out with faces dough- 
white or beetroot-red, as the 
heat “took” them; they donned 
woolly mufflers and heavy 
coats over their rather dirty 
pinafores, even on the hottest 
afternoons, before going out- 
side. Also she had sniffed the 
fringe of escaping waves of 
hot air as the big doors swung 
to after them; and heard a 
roar like that made by the 
river Phlegethon (Dante lik- 
ened that to “the hum which 
the beehives make”) from the 
“next circle’— when there 
was not too much shindy in 
“Limbo,” otherwise her own 
shop. 

Formalities like “Mrs” and 
“‘ Miss” had gone months ago; 
quite a long while back even 
simple surnames were abbrevi- 
ated — James became “Jim,” 
Williamson “Billy.” As a 
full- blown lady supervisor, 
however, Billy was promoted 
to “Mrs Billy” by her own 

ang. 

“But you ain't reely my 
boss, ye know,” laughed Jim. 
“T h’always called you pline 
Billy in our shop, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ ter start putting on no 
Missus now.... Ugh! them 
tibles ain’t ‘arf ’ot!” She 
had allowed her hand to rest 
inadvertently on one of the 
iron - topped tables whereon 
stood the iron moulds, and 
she will bear the mark for 
some time to come, “This 


lice do put one in mind of 
that there Dante’s H'Inferno, 
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which don’t ’arf bring me to 
the ‘Lingua vulgata’ of that 
there gent’s country. So ’ere 
goes; I’m goin’ to christen 
ou ‘Signora buon’ Diavolo.’ 
Literally that means ‘a good 
devil,’ and in its idiomatic 
sense it’s a term of en- 
dearment,”’ 

But the difficult and really 
“skilled” art of “dipping” 
and “pouring” must not be- 
come involved in side issues. 
Well, Jim dipped with a 
giant -iron -soup-ladle- with-a- 
long-straight-handle (of course 
it has a tidy name of its own), 
and the lipped ‘‘pudding- 
bowl” at the end was at once 
red-hot. The handle became 
as unpleasantiy warm as it 
could. . . . The little bag of 
wet sacking, which served as 
a glove on her right hand, 
steamed and began to scorch. 
You could not wet it over- 
much, or the water would 
have found its way into the 
crucible—and then exploded it. 
Jim’s eyes and face smarted 
painfully in the hot breath 
of the furnace, She turned 
about and rested the heavy 
spoonful of now silvery liquid 
on the edge of the table— 
little tables, stretching in a 
row, in front of the furnaces, 
which must not be shaken if 
the metal were to set properly. 
The moulds (iron bricks in two 
halves, upper and lower, which 
contained two holes, narrowing 
roundedly towards the bottom) 
lay ready. 

Jim slipped her “ gloved” 
hand down the hot handle as 
far as possible, coaxed off a 
“drip” of metal on the table 
edge, and “poured.” ... Had 
she poured too heavy—? -.The 


silvery liquid had flowed almost 
right over the edge of the 
round holes; they had to be 
more than filled,—she had 
noticed that whilst watching 
the others at work. The 
metal cooled—-subsided in the 
centre — subsided almost a 
quarter of an inch below the 
level of the mould’s mouth, 
And it had been piled up 
above that level a second or 
so before! Obviously the first 
three castings were poured too 
light. Aluminium contracts 
more than other metals, 

“A little heavier,” said Mrs 
Billy shoutingly, as she passed 
by mopping her brow. 

Carefully Jim poured along 
the whole row, dipping again 
and again as it became neces- 
sary. “Phew! That furnace 
is doing its best to scorch me 
through and through!” she 
said, but its noisy breath 
drowned her words. Two 
girls armed with iron tongs, 
not unlike ordinary fire-irons, 
stood on the opposite side of 
her table and removed the 
“lids” of the moulds, and 
took the castings out as they 
hardened. Three moulds at 
another table had to be de- 
ported elsewhere to have the 
castings removed by force; 
some one had “ over-poured ” 
badly, and time was wasted. 
Nervous of emulating her, 
Jim poured again, and anxi- 
ously watched as the castings 
were popped first on to one 
pair of scales and then on to 
a second—still too hot to touch 
except with the tongs. Joy! 
She had actually got some 
right, and if the other girls 
could all stand the heat m 
here, of course she could too. 
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She might still get the cap- 
taincy of the new extra shift. 
“Tt’s not very difficult work,” 
she told herself. 

But soon things seemed more 
instead of less difficult. The 
weight of her castings began 
to vary rather a lot; her 
hand would not keep steady. 

. . How ‘hot her head was! 
That last one ought to have 
been all right—yet it wasn’t. 

.. What happened to souls 
who couldn’t stand the higher 
temperatures of the place the 
song alluded to? Did they 
sizzle up and cease to matter 
any more in the great cycle of 
things that be? 

‘These horrid, impromptu, 
sacking gaiters make one ever 
so much hotter—I’m sure my 
insteps wen’t get any drips on 
them... . And it was mean 
of Dante not to mention some- 
thing about not wearing thin, 
old tennis shoes in Hades 
proper—they are so comfort- 
able in Limbo, too!” The iron 
floor was unpleasantly warm. 
St Lawrence must have felt 
like this when he was on the 
grid,—_was it St Lawrence's 
martyrdom which supplied the 
subject for that queer old pic- 
ture in that old Venetian 
church? ‘“There’s my overall 
scorching again, and one can’t 
get much away from that 
beastly furnace—whilst pour- 
ing—or the metal would cool 
too much!” Would it be 
better to be boiled or roasted ? 
Were those too last castings 
too heavy or too light?... 
Would she “come over queer” 
(to be colloquial) as Dante did 
once or twice whilst in Hell? 
Would she——? 

“Better come and work this 
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side now.” Mrs Billy’s even 
tones were soothing—Jim felt 
as Dante did when help came 
from Heaven. “We always 
change about.” The super- 
visor personified, like Beatrice, 
divine reason. “You take 
these tongs and lift the lids 
of the moulds off the pins in 
the lower halves of the moulds, 
and put the castings each 
separately on the scales; the 
correct ones go on to those 
racks, the light and heavy 
ones there and there, to be 
dealt with later.” 

“You're peurin’ ’eavy. .. . 
You're pourin’ light,” loudly 
chanted the women with the 
tongs warningly. 

The tables became hot from 
the metal being poured into 
the moulds, but everything 
else was hot too—air, walls, 
and all. This job of picking 
off the lids of the moulds, ex- 
tracting and weighing the 
castings, and tossing them 
down the bench, was dreadfully 
easy and monotonous, .. . yet 
how difficult it was becoming! 
The iron “bricks” were heavy 
to pick up with tongs—wobbly 
in spite of frequent renewal. 
At last one lid refused to go 
on to more than one pin at a 
time. Then it refused to go 
near the lower half of the 
mould at all! . . . Things be- 
gan to swing about — Jim 
recalled vague sentences from 
the “Divine Comedy” about 
Jerusalem, and other places 
being considered the “ centres 
of the Uuiverse.” What was 
she? ... Had she had anything 
stronger than tea and con- 
densed milk for lunch? Who 
was it whe met Dante in Hell 
and said— 
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“Whoever of this herd stops 
for an instant lies afterwards a 
hundred years without fanning 
himself when the fire smites 
him ; therefore, go onward... 
and then I will rejoin my band 
which goes lamenting its eter- 
nal penalties ” ? 

Of course! She must have 
partaken of the Waters of 
Lethe, that other river of In- 
ferno—that would account for 
her forgetfulness as to her past 
existence. 

“Better go outside and have 
a ‘cooler’; that’s what we 
used to have to do at first.” 
Mrs Billy’s divine reasoning 
was again like unto that of 
Beatrice in heaven—a terrible 
long way off. 

Jim made what she thought 
was a straight line for the 
door. 

“’Ere y’are, Miss—this way, 
Miss,” said the grimy gentle- 
man in the blue shirt kindly. 
“And mind yer don’t tike cold 
too sudden like, Miss.” 

The great door shut behind 
her. 

“Why, you look like a 
drowned rat, Jimmy!” said a 
veice from her own shop. 

“H’m,... Abit warm, eh?” 
inquired another worker. She 
was not looking exactly cool 
herself as she hack - sawed 
through the formidable “run- 
ner”of a piston. It was hard 
work anyhow, and this was 
a very hot August after- 
noon. 

“Had enough?” said some- 





body else. “Already? How 
do you feel, eh?” 
Jim expressed her feelings as 


coherently and truthfully as 
possible, She felt more 
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than warm, more than damp, 
and rather—well, rather ine- 
briated. 

*“*H’m, you have had enough, 
though ?” 

“For the moment, perhaps,” 
she admitted. ‘But, of course, 
I did do my ‘tank’ in record 
time—and it was a bad cast- 
ing, too; and to-day it’s been 
hotter than usual! The foun- 
dry girls go in there quite fresh, 
and work five hours—I had 
already worked five hours on a 
very heavy job.” 

She did not leok for ap- 
proval from those who had 
been pressed to take on the 
work in the foundry, and re- 
fused point-blank to do s0, 
Jim had never been given the 
option of relinquishing her post 
in the finishing-shop ; besides, 
she was always chosen to do 
the most difficult jobs, and did 
them better than the other girls 
could have done them. They 
didn’t like that. 

“Where's that wonderful 
British pluck?” sighed one. 

“Where's that wonderful 
talent for doing everything ?” 
added another exultantly. 

“You’ve got proper stumped 
this time, Jimmy, you ave,” 
chimed in a third. 

They would have been more 
sympathetic, Jim knew, had 
they realised how bad she felt 
—but she wasn’t going to let 
them see. She returned to the 
foundry, and poured a goodly 
number of castings correctly 
during her various turns at 
the furnaces, “It was partly 
sheer fluke, no doubt,” she 
owned. “Still, I ’ave ’elped 
to mike the shot an’ shell wot 
will send the Uns — ugh! 
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How horrible it all is, really! 
... And how nice to emerge 
into the earthly paradise of 
the yard in the cool of the 
evening!” 

As a matter of fact it was a 
very warm evening, but com- 
parison was nice for once. 

Returning homewards, one of 
her work-mates told her that 
she now looked like a cold suet- 
pudding—but it merely served 
to make Jim want to get 
acclimatised, like the fuse-girls. 
However, for once she secretly 
(almost) agreed with the 
Guv’nor as to her being un- 
suited to the job,—ineidentally 
also with the Cockney gentle- 
man who had been at the 
works longer than any one 
else—even since before the 
present head of the firm had 

eared on the scene. 

‘T’ersn’t no lydy’s job.” 
This veteran Overseer always 
wagged his head sadly when 
he saw the women tackling 
anything ynwieldy. ‘T’ersn’t 
no woman’s job. But them’s 
the Guv’nor’s h’erders—t’ersn’t 
fer me ter say. ... But ¢’ersn’t 
no lydy’s job 1” 

Certainly, nearly all the girls 
employed in the foundry lived 
near by, and had been used to 
working long, hard hours in 
factories of some sort for years. 
Still—Jim herself had been on 
& not exactly soft job for quite 
a long time. 

“T’ersn’t no woman’s job,” 
that pouring (jealous Sims 
whole-heartedly endorsed the 
words of the veteran), but they 
are doing it, and extremely well 
too, Verily, they are qualify- 
ing not merely for Paradise on 
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Earth, but for something more 
—Peace Everlasting. 

As for Jim, she heeded not 
the reasoning voices of the 
Guv’nor, the veteran Overseer, 
Sims the Overlooker (after all, 
she was less trouble than them 
other lydies over the work! 
especially when there was a 
“rush”’), the girls (who were 
really quite fond of her), 
Auntie, or of any other kind 
councillor, Though they all 
told her what a “dreadful” 
place she was going to, she 
exchanged a nine-hour shift in 
the Whitechapelle Finishing- 
shop for a twelve-hour day 
(varied by a twelve-hour night, 
alternate weeks) at a vaster 
(though not more interesting) 
Hive of War Industry still 
farther down the ‘sad shores 
of Acheron.” As she was now 
used to hard work, she decided 
she could manage the longer 
journey to and from the studio, 

She did not eonsider the 
‘Second Experience” as nice 
as Dante found Purgatory after 
Inferno; really, she had not 
had a very big dose of the 
latter whilst working with the 
Whitechapelle foundry girls, 
and there is always present a 
Power (not unlike Overlooker 
Sims) who insists on “h’equal- 
ising things h’up, like.” 

However, she works hard 
towards ending the war, and 
thus also (vid “the sphere of 
fire” and her own wilful way) 
reaching the Empyrean. 

But this is merely Canto I. 
divining the Comedy; or, in 
the plainer words of a present- 
day Bard—“That’s another 


story.” 
= 2H 















AEROPLANES IN WAR. 





BY T, F. FARMAN, 


THE correctness of the indi- 
cations relative to the military 
capacities of aeroplanes, which 
have at various times been 
given in ‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ has been demonstrated 
by the events of the war. That 
fact must be regarded as all 
the more remarkable, because 
those capacities were under- 
rated in France, where, before 
the outbreak of hostilities, the 
vast majority of military men 
scoffed at the little aerial craft, 
and because in Great Britain 
the army did not, when war 
was declared, possess more than 
eighty avions. At the present 
moment both the French and 
British armies, to say nothing 
of those of Italy and Russia, 
have thousands of aeroplanes 
and thousands of pilots, whose 
services have become absolutely 
indispensable. It is no exag- 
geration of their importance to 
say that if the air services of 
the two countries had not been 
developed with marvellous ra- 
pidity and success, the military 
situation would have worn a 
very different aspect from what 
it does to-day. No one knows 
exactly how much money the 
Allies have spent in building 
their aerial fleets, training the 
pilots and observers, and pro- 
viding the necessary army of 
mechanics; but it is asserted on 
good authority that the expen- 
diture of the British air service 
amounted in the two first years 
of the war to over £40,000,000. 


That of the French Aviation 
department was certainly not 
less. 

On the very first day when, 
after tearing up the “ Scrap of 
Paper,” the Kaiser ordered his 
troops to enter the neutral 
territory of Belgium and in- 
vade France from the north, 
the enemy’s aircraft opened 
the eyes of the French and 
British commanders to the real 
importance of the aeroplane in 
war. The German aeroplanes, 
far more numerous than the 
French avions, were masters of 
the air, and there is no incon- 
venience in admitting to-day 
that their constant flights over 
the French and British armies 
soon had a demoralising effect, 
which was all the greater be- 
cause the Allies’ aviators were 
conspicuous by their absence. 
The German airmen, finding 
themselves unmolested, flew 
not only over the battlefields, 
but over the whole region sur- 
rounding Paris and farther 
south, photographing all the 
defences, and on several occa- 
sions, in the months of August 
and September 1914, dropping 
bombs on the French capital. 
The foe’s overwhelming superi- 
ority in the air did not, how- 
ever, last long without being 
contested by both the French 
and British aviators, who had 
however to confine themselves 
almost entirely to scouting 2 
regulating the fire of the artil- 
lery, because they did not possess 
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between them more than half 
a dozen bombarding aeroplanes 
or avions armed with a mitrail- 
leuse. , 

Before the end of the first 
three months of 1915 the 
Allies’ aviation pilots and 
gunners commenced showing 
their superiority over their 
adversaries, ‘What may be 
called the first battle in the 
air was fought near Altkirch 
in Alsace on 16th March. 
Three Aviatik machines 
swooped down on two French 
aeroplanes, whose evident in- 
tention was to destroy a rail- 
way bridge. The battle at 
once engaged in had lasted 
about-half an hour without 
result when the French, receiv- 
ing reinforcements from Belfort, 
manceuvred so as effectually to 
bar the retreat of the enemy. 
At the same time some of the 
French avions succeeded in 
rising over the German 
machines, which were wrecked. 
Whether the aviators manning 
the defeated aircraft were all 
killed is unknown, but there 
is no doubt that the three 
German machines fell almost 
perpendicularly to the earth 
and were thus destroyed. 

But the raid on Cuxhaven 
had already, three months be- 
fore, by its fantastical and 
weird complexity, foreshadowed 
what serial warfare was de- 
stined to become in the future, 
The history of that raid is too 
well known to require repeat- 
ing, but itis permissible to note 
with great satisfaction that, 
after dropping bombs on the 
enemy’s war vessels and arsenal, 
the seven brave British airmen 
who accomplished that memor- 


able feat escaped safe and 
sound from the jaws of death. 
Three ef them succeeded in 
reaching the British destroyers 
awaiting their return, three 
others unable to do so were 
nevertheless taken on board a 
British submarine, which diving 
brought them in safety to their 
starting-point, and the seventh 
who had lost his way in the 
fog was ultimately picked up 
in the North Sea by a Dutch 
trawler. 

Those two events may be 
said to have marked the turn- 
ing of the tide in favour of the 
Allies in so far as the mastery 
of the air is concerned. It is 
true the Germans created vari- 
ous new and improved types of 
aeroplanes, but each of them 
was soon met by a yet more 
perfect machine of French or 
British invention. Also the 
organisation of the Allies’ air 
services was vastly improved, 
whereas both the building of 
new aircraft and the organisa- 
tion of their aeroplane depart- 
ment would seem to have 
eccupied the attention of the 
Germans less seriously than 
the construction of Zeppelins 
and the organisation of their 
lighter than air services. That 
they were scarcely well inspired 
in acting thus has been proved 
abundantly by the results of 
the repeated Zeppelin raids 
over England, and by the loss 
of the mastery in the air, 
which has now passed undeni- 
ably into the hands of the 
Allies. Though it would be 
absolutely incorrect to say that 
the German aviators always 
beat a hasty retreat when they 
met a French or British avion, 
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it is nevertheless remarkable 
that their scouting avions now 
rarely penetrate over the 
French or British fronts, but 
generally confine themselves to 
the observations they can make 
from over the country occupied 
by their troops. That is why 
the duels in the air are so often 
fought not even over ‘“‘no man’s 
land” but over or behind the 
enemy’s lines, where the Allies’ 
airmen have to go to find them, 
and which accounts for the 
constantly repeated announce- 
ment that the German aero- 
plane “fell behind the German 
front.” Also the official com- 
muniqués mention nearly every 
day the bombardment of this 
or that spot of military im- 
portance, often situated at a 
long distance behind the enemy’s 
front. In that manner the 
Allies’ aviators have wrecked 
or seriously damaged ammuni- 
tion depéts, bridges, railway 
stations and lines, trains con- 
veying troops, aerodromes, &c., 
and have decimated troops on 
the march by dropping bombs 
on them, or by firing on them 
with their mitrailleuses, where- 
as the enemy seems incapable 
of retaliating efficaciously. 

To preserve that superiority 
over the Austro-Germans, the 
Entente Powers, and especially 
Great Britain and Franee, can- 
not make too strenuous efforts, 
because their aerial forees, 
heavier than air, will continue 
to be one of the principal 
factors in victory. To do so 
it will not suffice to continue 
to construct hundreds and 
thousands of avions of differ- 
ent types, each adapted for 
the performance of the ser- 


vices it is destined to render, 
but also to continue to train 
an ever increasingly large 
number of pilots. Though it 
is not absolutely correct to 
affirm that an almost un- — 
limited number of machines 
can be built in a compara- 
tively short time, it is per- 
fectly sure that it is impossible 
to form good aviation pilots 
as quickly as avions can be 
constructed for them. It is 
of the utmost importance to 
“intensify,” so to say, the in- 
struction given to the young 
men who enter the air service, 
and to give them the oppor- 
tunity to gain experience by 
daily flights, and even to 
“play pranks in the air,” as 
it was formerly called; be- 
cause &® man who can do 
little more than keep his 
machine on an even keel and 
veer round with prudence must 
necessarily be at the mercy of 
a hostile aviator thoroughly 
master of his avion, and 
capable of pouncing down on 
him almost perpendicularly, 
veering round about him in 
little more than double the 
length of his avion, ascend- 
ing with great rapidity, &, 
to say nothing of looping the 
loop in case of need. 

The. aerial attack on Essen 
made by Captain Beauchamps 
and Lieutenant Daucourt was 
undeniably a most remarkable 
feat, especially as virtually the 
whole of their flight, there and 
baek, was over the enemy's 
territory. The risks the brave 
aviators ran of being st 
tacked by an overwhelming 
hostile aerial force were im- 
mense, Without wishing 
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disparage in any way their 
performance, it must be ad- 
mitted those risks were out 
of proportion with the mate- 
rial harm the celebrated avi- 
ators could, with their limited 
supply of bombs, possibly inflict 
on Krupp’s ‘ Kolosal” bee- 
hive, extending over many 
square miles. The loss of two 
such perfectly “experienced 
pilots as Captain Beauchamps 
and Lieutenant Daucourt would 
have been not irreparable, be- 
cause there is no such thing 
as a necessary man, but most 
deeply to be regretted. 
Considerable astonishment 
had been expressed that aerial 
raids such as those made last 
year on Carlsruhe, Treves, 
Pechelbronn, Dillingen, and 
Saarbruck had not been mul- 
tiplied in 1916. Many good 
reasons could have been ad- 
duced for the abstention, and 
among them the fact that the 
bombarding machines did not 
exist in sufficient numbers. To 
make a really serious aerial 
attack on an important mili- 
tary centre, manufactory of 


war material, ammunition, 
&c., the success of which 
would cripple the enemy, 


hasten his defeat and the end 
of the war, it is not a couple 
of avions, or even a dozen, that 
must be sent on the errand, 
but fifty or more. And if the 
last raid on Essen meant any- 
thing, it was an indication 
that the Allies are at last 
sufficiently prepared to think 
of undertaking such enter- 
prises, 

The aerial attack on the 
Mauser rifle and ammunition 
manufactory, situated at Obern- 
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dorf on the Neckar, by a 
squadron composed of over 
forty avions, of which about 
half were French and _ the 
other half British, on 12th 
October, was a very serious 
undertaking. Though not 
stated in the official com- 
muniqué, it is known that all 
the machines reached their 
destination, and between them 
dropped 4340  kilogrammes 
(9548 lb.) of projectiles on the 
Mauser ‘establishments. The 
alarm having been given 
throughout the country, the 
Allies’ squadron was naturally 
attacked on its return to 
France. The exact number of 
French and British aeroplanes 
that failed to reach home, 
after their most remarkable 
and successful exploit, has not 
been stated; but it was offi- 
cially announced that six of 
the German avions, which 
sought to bar the route to 
the return of the raiding 
aeroplanes, were wrecked. Of 
course the Germans refrained 
from making any statement 
concerning the damage done 
by the aerial bombardment, 
but it must have been very 
considerable. A few days 
before, in the night between 
the 9th and 10th October, the. 
Boche magneto factory at 
Stuttgart had been bom- 
barded with good effect by 
two Freneh aviators. On 22nd 
October twenty-four French 
avions dropped 4200  kilo- 
grammes (9240 lb.) of pro- 
jectiles on the iron-works at 


‘Hagondange and Puissinges 


(north of Metz), and on the 
railway stations of Thionville, 
Meziéres-les-Metz, Longuy, and 
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Metz-Sablons. The same day 
another French aerial squadron 
bombarded an important am- 
munition depdt at Mons -en- 
Chaussée, in the department of 
the Somme. In the night be- 
tween 22nd and 23rd October 
an operation of aerial bom- 
bardment, undertaken against 
the Rombach factories and the 
railway station of Mars-la- 
Tour, was most successful, On 
23rd October eleven British 
aeroplanes bombarded the Ha- 
gondange iron- works with 
1300 kilogrammes (2860 Ib.) 
of projectiles, causing the out- 
break of several fires, The 
aviators noted the havoc 
wrought by the French avi- 
ators the day before. 

These few examples of the 
bombarding operations per- 
formed by the Allies would 
suffice to demonstrate that 
the French and British aerial 
forces have been greatly de- 
veloped. It is no exaggera- 
tion to affirm that the mileage 
flown, and the formerly de- 
scribed “acrobatic feats” per- 
formed by both British and 
French aviation pilots in 
France, to say nothing of the 
doings of the Allies’ aviators 
in Russia, the Balkan penin- 
sula, the Arabian desert, &c., 
in one week, surpass all that 
achieved by the aviators of 
the whole world in the twelve 
months preceding the outbreak 
of the present hostilities, There 
are, however, other facts show- 
ing that, what was also pre- 
dicted in ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ long ago, concerning the 
participation of aeroplanes in 
battles, has been realised. 

‘As usual, the aviation ser- 


vice supported the infantry 
very efficaciously,” is a phrase 
constantly repeated in the 
British and French official 
communiqués. The importance 
of that announcement can - 
scarcely be exaggerated, any 
more than that of the fact 
that, when an unexpected lull 
occurs in the battle, it is 
generally attributed to the 
atmospheric conditions—espe- 
cially fog or thick mist—pre- 
venting the airmen from locat- 
ing the enemy. “No avions, 
no fighting,” has become a 
common saying in France, 
A striking example of the par. 
ticipation of aeroplanes in in- 
fantry attacks is furnished by 
the French official communiqué 
of 15th October. It says: “In 
spite of the clouds, at no more 
than 300 metres(984 feet) above 
the ground, and an _ intense 
curtain and machine-gun fire, 
sweeping the space between 
200 and 300 metres (656 and 
984 feet), our avions co-oper- 
ated most efficaciously in yes- 
terday’s combats on the south 
side of the Somme, They sur- 
passed everything that could 
have been expected of them. 
One of our machines returned 
to its base riddled with more 
than two hundred bullet-shots. 
On the north side of the Somme 
two of our pilots, flying low, 
attacked the enemy in his 
trenches with their mitrail- 
leuses from a very short dis- 
tance.” Another French official 
communiqué, dated 27th Octo- 
ber, says: “One of our pilots, 
flying as low as 100 metres 
(328 feet), attacked, ‘with his 
mitrailleuse, a column of artil- 
lery on the road leading from 
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Conflans to Etain. Those 
drivers who were not killed or 
wounded took to flight, aban- 
doning their teams.” 

The writer has declared above 
that, in his opinion, an aerial 
fleet of at least fifty avions 
should be employed foranattack 
on Krupp’s manufactory, but it 
must be understood he con- 
siders that number a minimum, 
and that he is convinced the 
aerial fleets of the future will be 
composed of hundreds or thou- 
sands of aeroplanes. And 
unquestionably all the pilots 
employed in such an enter- 
prise as an attack on Essen 
should be not only brave heroic 
soldiers ready to die for their 
country if need be, but men of 
proved ability and experience 
in the air. The British and 
French aviation corps comprise 
a large number of first-class 
pilots whom the French have 
nicknamed “ As”’ (aces or trump 
cards), Every man is placed 
in that category after he has, 
in single combat with hostile 
aviators, brought down at least 
five German or Austrian aero- 
planes. At the present moment 
the list of “ As ” does not reach 
fifty, but there are certainly 
more than a hundred, probably 
several hundred, British and 
French pilots equal to the task 
of making a long aerial raid 
over Germany, especially as 
the bombarding fleet of avions 
would probably be escorted and 
protected by a certain number 
of “avions de chasse” (extra 
swift fighting aeroplanes), each 
of which should be piloted by 
an “As.” Certain experts 
however eontend that the bom- 
harding fleet of avions would 
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not need an escort. Indeed 
they insist on each bombarding 
aeroplane being provided with 
either a mitrailleuse or light 
cannon, and being manned by 
two persons—a pilot and a 
gunner, A fleet of even so few 
as fifty machines thus armed 
would, it is believed, be able to 
repel any aerial force the enemy 
could hurriedly assemble to 
attack it. The foe could not 
concentrate beforehand anequal 
or more powerful aerial force to 
combat the invaders, because, 
even if he were informed of the 
imminence of an aerial invasion, 
he could not know at what 
point the blow was to be struck. 
Moreover, if a fleet of fifty bom- 
barding aeroplanes seems for- 
midable at the present moment, 
it may be possible in a very 
near future, and perhaps even 
now, to arm and man a fleet of 
a hundred or more bombarding 
avions. But of course the 
enemy may ere long be in a 
position to do the same thing. 
That undeniable possibility 
will naturally be always in the 
mind of those men who, in 
France and Great Britain, are 
responsible for the maintenance 
and augmentation of the supe- 
riority in the air which the 
Allies of the Entente Powers 
now possess. 

The bombarding ac:oplanes 
now in the hands of the British 
and French air services cannot 
be called the acme of perfec- 
tion, but they are certainly 
better than those in the pos- 
session of the enemy. Each of 
those composing a bombarding 
fleet should be able to transport 
two men (the pilot and the 
gunner), essence and oil, for a 
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flight of an hour in excess of 
the time required to cover the 
distance to be flown, a mitrail- 
leuse with its ammunition, and 
at least a quarter of a ton of 
bombs. A fleet of fifty avions 
could therefore drop a minimum 
of twelve and a half tons of 
explosives on a given spot, situ- 
ated at a long distance on the 
other side of the German fron- 
tier. Even supposing half the 
bombs went wide of the mark, 
six and a quarter tons of ex- 
plosives would certainly pro- 
duce an effect disastrous for 
the enemy, even if the place 
attacked was an immense fac- 
tory such as that at Essen. 
But it would be unpardonable 
if half the bombs should be 
wasted, because the tactics 
employed would surely be a 
rapid descent of the bombard- 
ing ficet to within two or three 
hundred metres (656 or 984 
feet) of the spot to be aimed 
at. It stands to reason, and 
has been demonstrated by ex- 
perience, that it is more difficult 
to hit an avion flying at a low 
altitude on a zigzag course with 
an anti-aircraft gun, than when 
the machine remains at an alti- 
tude of 2000 or 3000 metres 
(6560 or 9840 feet). The diffi- 
culty of pointing the gun and 
firing q:ick enough to hit the 
mark i: naturally increased in 
proportion with the shortening 
of the distance between the gun 
and the object aimed at. 

It may, however, be taken 
for granted that the great 
improvement which has been 
effected in military aeroplanes of 
all descriptions during the hos- 
tilities will be surpassed before 
the ond of the war, unless it is 
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brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the central European 
Powers unexpectedly acknow- 
ledging their defeat, and ac- 
cepting the terms the Entente 
Powers are determined to im- 
pose on them. It may perhaps 
not be entirely needless to re- 
mind the reader that the bombs 
employed on the French and 
British, and indeed German, air- 
craft are, in proportion to their 
weight, in some respects much 
more powerful than those used 
by artillery. They consist in 
simple shells just strong enough 
to contain the explosive, and 
are divested of the mass of 
metal required in ordinary 
bombs to resist the force of 
the explosion in the cannon 
destined to hurl them against 
the foe. Dropped from a great 
or low altitude the effect of 
the aeroplane bomb is the 
same, because its destructive 
power depends on the force of 
the explosion, and in no way 
on the weight of the metal 
containing the explosive, or on 
the velocity with which it hits 
its aim. 

Aeroplanes propelled by two 
or more powerful motors, and 
capable of transporting an 
even heavier load, have been 
built and put into service 
in the French army. They 
have, however, been discarded, 
for many reasons, amongst 
which the most serious is 
perhaps the difficulty of syn- 
chronising the working of 
the engines. The only aero- 
planes propelled by more than 
one motor still in service in 
France are those driven by low- 
powered rotary motors. The 
difficulty of synchronising the 
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working of such engines is 
much less serious. Moreover, 
in the case of the rotation of 
the propellers being slightly 
different, its importance is 
much less great than in the 
case of high-pitched propel- 
lers driven by powerful en- 
ines. Nevertheless inventors 
should not abandon the idea 
of ereating multiple - engined 
aeroplanes capable of carrying 
heavy loads, and of conse- 
quently being able to under- 
take extremely long non-stop 
flights. Such machines might 
not only render signal services 
in war, but also in times of 
peace. 

Aeroplanes have with every 
succeeding month of the war 
become the more and more 
indispensable eyes of the 
commanders, and, above all, 
of the artillery. To sup- 
ply the large number of 
machines required for that 
service of aerial observation 
was the first duty of the avi- 
ation departments of France 
and Great Britain. It was 
performed by both of them 
with greater rapidity and suc- 
cess than might have been 
anticipated. Then came the 
invention and construction of 
avions de chasse and other 
fighting aeroplanes, which now 
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permit of the aerial forces of 
the Allies participating in 
battles—not only by dropping 
bombs on reserve troops in the 
rear, but by using their mit- 
railleuses against the enemy 
either advancing to the at- 
taek or retreating. The con- 
struction of great numbers of 
bombarding aeroplanes was 
commenced later. That was 
probably inevitable, though 
few men would, with the ex- 
perience gained by the war, 
contest the assertion that the 
existence and intelligent use 
of big fleets of bombarding 
avions would constitute a 
perhaps decisive factor in the 
war. 

The revolution which the 
aeroplane is operating in war 
may be likened to the taking 
of the Bastille at the com- 
mencement of the French 
Revolution. What has already 
been achieved indicates the im- 
mense development which war 
in the air is destined in a 
near future to receive, just as 
the suppression of the aristo- 
cratic citadel showed the irre- 
sistible force of the popular 
movement which transformed 
the institutions and adminis- 
tration of France, and in- 
fluenced the future of the 
whole civilised world. 

















A KINDLY turn of fate trans- 
ported me early in June from 
the sweltering plains of India 
to Quetta, that delightful spot 
on the mountains of Baluchi- 
stan; and as I sat luxuriously 
on the Club verandah and re- 
velled in the soft warm sun- 
shine, my thoughts turned to 
those less fortunate fellows I 
had left in the plains of India, 
before whom lay months of 
heat, hard work, and monotony. 

My day-dreams were, how- 
ever, destined to be short-lived, 
for great things were afoot in 
far-away Mesopotamia. Daily 
bulletins brought news of vic- 
tories and advances. Men one 
dined with on Monday would 
on Tuesday be running the 
gauntlet of that fiery journey 
across the Put of Sindh to the 
port of Karachi; and it was 
not long before I too was caught 
in that flood, and found myself 
being whirled through clouds 
of dust in the mail to the sea- 
pert. 

Little news as to the climatio 
conditions of that seemingly re- 
mote land had come back to 
India, and the average English- 
man’s conception of it was that 
of a vast desert of sand, water- 
less and treeless, subject to 
violent dust-storms, and not 
unlike parts of the Punjab and 
Sindh 

It seemed advisable to probe 
deeper into this matter, and I 
beguiled the monotony of the 
rail journey to Karachi by 
studying such literature on the 
subject as I was able to collect. 





MESOPOTAMIA. 


Chance brought before me the 
following description of Meso- 
potamia by that experienced 
traveller David Fraser: “July, 
August, and September are 
months in which poor humanity 
exists by sheer mental effort 
alone, and when there is no hope 
for a fainting spirit. But in 
October comes a change, for 
the desperate heat begins to 
merge into a pleasant warmth. 
November is cool, and in Deco- 
ember people sit by the fire- 
side and almost hanker for the 
summer, for the air is cold and 
raw. In March there is no 
more thought of fires; in April 
begins the hot breath of sum- 
mer; May and June are bear- 
able; and then once more the 
humid, enervating, suffocating 
heat of July.” 

As regards Basra itself, he 
says: ‘Its European inhabit- 
ants only remain alive during 
the day through a perception 
of the humour of their situa- 
tion, and by night through the 
agency of the prayers of their 
despairing relatives. For Basra 
has the most malarial air, the 
most choleraic water, and the 
most infernal climate of any 
spot in the world outside 
Tophet.” 

This was not cheerful read- 
ing, but which of us can really 
picture conditions from a de- 
scription however good ; and it 
seemed to me in that railway 
carriage, hurtling through 
clouds of dust and sand, in 4 
temperature of some 118 de- 
grees, that I had touched the 
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rock bottom of discomfort, and 
David Fraser ceased to have 
any fears for me. 

At Karachi one had little, 
time to think. The port was 
full of bustleand haste. Troops 
and officers, guns, earts laden 
with every conceivable kind of 
war equipment, motor -cars, 
ambulance waggons and what 
not, moved in a steady stream 
tewards the docks; and it was 
not long before I found myself 
on the deck of the steamer head- 
ing for the Persian Gulf. 

The next few days, until we 
entered the estuary of the great 
river of Mesopotamia — the 
Shatt-el-Arab—were not unlike 
any other sea voyage in tropical 
waters, and we were fortunate 
in having a head wind all the 
time, so that we looked at each 
other and smiled, feeling that 
David Fraser had needlessly 
frightened us, and that Meso- 
potamia could not after -all 
be the begey he conjured up. 
Then at early dawn one 
morning, when a few laggard 
stars still hung in the vault 
of heaven and the eastern sky 
had hardly begun to pale, some 
restless spirit, peering through 
his glasses, saw the land, and 
startled those of us who lay 
on the deck by exclaiming, 
“Why, the place is full of 
trees, and no desert at all!” 
In an instant all were hang- 
ing over the ship’s side with 
glasses levelled at the distant 
shore. Here was a surprise 
for us! Surely the skipper 
had missed his way, or Fraser 
had not travelled here. Sur- 
prise gave place to wonder 
with every mile we travelled, 
and then, as the shores grew 
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nearer and the sun topped 
the horizon, we gazed on a 
landscape that could hardly be 
surpassed. Both shores of the 
river, right down to the water’s 
edge, were densely clothed with 
the tall, graceful date - palm, 
vines trailed from tree to tree, 
the scarlet pomegranate peeped 
in the undergrowth, and pink 
and white clusters of oleander 
dipped over the water’s edge. 

Fer ninety or a hundred 
miles we steamed up the bosom 
of this mighty waterway. 
Clear blue sky overhead, a 
soft cool wind in our faces— 
for the shimdl had set in 
earlier than usual,— grassy 
banks as green as any on the 
Thames itself, and myriads of 
palms swaying gently in the 
breeze, casting deep reflec- 
tions in the water, left the 
impression that here was the 
Land of Promise. 

At intervals some great 
tributary, such as the Karin, 
would flow down and mingle 
its waters with the great 
Shatt-el-Arab; and countless 
creeks, as wide as the Thames 
at Richmond, would at inter- 
vals spring on one’s vision as 
we steamed past, and open to 
one’s gaze fresh vistas of 
palms and shadows stretching 
out towards the horizon until 
lost in their own sinuous 
curves. There was a general 
feeling of exhilaration and sur- 
prise. This was not what we 
had looked for. Here was no 
desert but a luxuriant garden, 
and we wondered where the 
desert could be. 

The captain of the steamer 
—a genial Scotsman, who had 
steamed over the world’s great 
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waters until the war called 
him to these lesser voyages— 
soon enlightened us, however, 
by inviting us on to the bridge. 
From here one’s gaze stretched 
over the tops of the palms and 
beyond, and we realised that 
the tropical luxuriance was 
confined to the water’s edge. 
The palm belt was but a 
couple of miles wide, and be- 
yond lay the desert, flat and 
silent, losing itself in the sky- 
line fifty or a hundred miles 
away. 

At noon the great ship cast 
anchor in mid-stream opposite 
Basra. The shimdl had died 
down, and we began to realise 
what the Mesopotamian sun 
meant. 

The shore, with its square 
yellow-brick structures—many 
but recently the trading houses 
of the Germans — standing 
amongst the palms, looked in- 
viting, and we made haste 
to land. Temporary wharves 
supported on wooden piles had 
been erected along the river 
frontage, and innumerable 
country boats, heavily laden 
with their freight from the 
steamers, either lay up against 
these wharves or struggled to 
find berths, their Arab crews, 
scantily clad or wholly devoid 
of clothes, shouting and ges- 
ticulating, and calling down 
the vengeance of Allah on 
those who elbowed them out. 
Hundreds of men and women 
toiled in the scorching sun 
unloading the multitudinous 
things that an army needs. 
Dotted about and jostled by 
this seething crowd, one saw 
the Britisher directing and 
guiding and producing order 
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out of the seeming chaos, 
White men these, turned to 
the colour of mahogany by 
the sun, with shirt - sleeves 
rolled up to their elbows, 
large sun-helmets and spine 
pads, their khaki uniforms 
glistening almost black with 
the sweat that eozed from 
every pore. 

With difficulty our little 
boat threaded its way through 
this tangle of river craft, and 
at last we stepped on shore. 

We at once realised that 
David Fraser had painted 
with no fanciful brush. A 
few feet of dry frontage, and 
beyond one great swamp cov- 
ered with green scum and 
festering vegetation, exuding 
odours that could not be 
matched in any part of the 
world. Through these swamps 
stretched the roads laboriously 
constructed by our engineers 
in encasements of corrugated- 
iron sheets and planks. 

Some shade there was, for the 
palms grow close, but little com- 
fort from that in.an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture, where 
the thermometer registers 120 
in the shade. 

With sunset came some 
relief, and the early morn- 
ing air brought refreshment. 
But the sun wakes early in 
this land, and one bestirs 
one’s self very early to get 
through the day’s work, for 
it is wise to be under shelter 
and lightly clad before he has 
gathered his full power. 

And so the long weary days 
of ‘toil im the mornings and 
afternoons, and much groan- 
ing of spirit in between, would 
pass from week to week. 
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BASRA, 


The native town of Basra, 
as distinct from the European 
quarter which fringes the river 
shore, lies two miles from the 
river among the palms, its 
farther end touching the 
desert. A wide unmetalled 
road, known as the Strand, 
connects it with the European 
quarter, and runs alongside the 
great Ashar creek, which, be- 
sides being the main channel 
of communication between the 
river and the town, is the main 
sewer. 

Twice a-day the Shatt-el- 
Arab rises with the tide from 
the sea, and twice daily the 
creeks, and the innumerable 
irrigation channels they throw 
off to water the date lands, 
are filled. When the tide is 
in, the creeks are gay with 
belems—the small river punts, 
gaily painted, with their white 
awnings for protection from 
the sun—and all the world 
that is on business or pleasure 
bent moves along these water- 
ways. It is this that has 
stimulated some one to call 
Basra the Venice of the east. 
But when the tide is out, and 
the creek has but a trickle of 
water running between slop- 
ing banks of fetid mud, the 
wise man takes a cab, and 
with handkerchief to nose 
urges his arabanchee to greater 
speed. The cabs, or arabanas 
as they are called, are the 
derelicts of Bombay and other 
Indian towns. Rickety and 
almost springless, they sway 
and clatter over the corrug- 
ated roads. The driver, whose 


only notion of driving consists 
in waving the reins and ply- 
ing the whip unmercifully, is 
utterly regardless of the ruts 
and holes that the road is 
full of. His ambition is te 
get there. The comfort of 
his passenger is no concern 
of his, 

The town of Basra is not 
unlike any large native town 
in India, and the Arab trades 
with the same phlegmatic in- 
activity. Seated on his mat 
among his wares, fanning him- 
self with a palm fan, he will 
show little or no desire at all 
to persuade the passer-by to 
buy his goods. If his happens 
to be a sweet-shop, flies and 
hornets are his chief custom- 
ers, and these trouble him but 
little. They have been with 
him and his ancestors for 
generations, and he hardly 
notices their presence. When 
they are too persistent in their 
efforts to crawl into his eyes 
or preen themselves on his 
lips, he will languidly brush 
them aside; but he does not 
mind how many crawl over 
his bare arms or legs or face, 
seeming hardly to realise that 
they are there. 

Some of the larger streets 
and market-places are roofed 
over with date matting, and 
the sun’s rays only trickle 
through. The air lies heavy 
and immovable, and pregnant 
with noisome odours of every 
description. There are colonies 
of Jews and Christians who 
cluster together, each with his 
own kind, in the better parts of 
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the town. These affect a 
Western civilisation, and deck 
their walls with pictures and 
ornaments, and their windows 
with lace curtains, and in the 
evening one will see their 
wives and daughters sitting 
on balconies languidly fanning 
themselves. 

It comes as a surprise to 
one to hear that there are 
theatres. I was persuaded to 
visit one of these. We sat on 
the roof with the stars above 
us, for it was the coolest place, 
and looked down on the stage 
through clerestory windows. 
There was a primitive repre- 
sentation of a stage, and a few 
smoky kerosene-oil lamps did 
service for footlights. The 
audience consisted for the most 
part of melting Arabs, Bag- 
dadis, Syrians, and Ethiopians, 
who sat in moody silence smok- 
ing the inevitable jiggara, the 
native cigarette. 

Presently the cretonne cur- 
tains of blatant design were 
drawn aside, and the orchestra, 
who were also the actors, struck 
up a melancholy tune, while a 
lady of Bagdad, in a hybrid 
costume, half Oriental and 
half European, rushed out from 
the wings and treated us to an 
exhibition of a dance which 
fairly took our breath away. 
This dance, I might say, has 
recently been banned by the 
authorities in Egypt. Then 
one of the orchestra would 
burst into a rhapsody of song, 
and intoxicate himself with 
the passion of his own words; 
then would follow another 
dance and song, and so the 
first part of the programme 
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would drag its weary length 
along until the city gongs 
without struck twelve, 

Throughout the performance 
Arabs carrying great urns of 
coffee or cans of ice-cream, 
and clattering saucers of brass 
like cymbals, would walk 
between the rows of seats 
shouting persuasions to the 
audience. The Arab, who is 
a great coffee-drinker at 
all times, would enter into 
a loud argument with these 
vendors, and finally coin and 
coffee would change hands. 
Meanwhile the orchestra would 
scrape away at its fiddle and 
twang its guitar, and the 
prima donna would strive to 
drown all other sounds. The 
second part of the programme 
consisted of a farce in which 
the audience took no mean 
part. Sallies of wit flashed 
from stage to pit, and since 
flowers are scarce, biscuits or 
sweets were the tributes of 
approval bestowed upon those 
acclaimed. No tickets are sold 
and no seats booked. One 
walks in and sits anywhere, 
and all through the perform- 
ance an official, for all the 
world like a Bedeuin brigand, 
wanders about collecting what- 
ever the audience is disposed 
to pay. The white man is 
mulcted of three rupees; the 
native at his elbow tenders 
four annas, which are accepted 
with equal grace. 

In August and September 
the dates begin to ripen. The 
shimdl has long since 
to blow, and the sun has now 
reached the zenith of his power. 
Life is difficult to support, and 
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daily one hears of heat-strokes, 
and the little cemetery on the 
oreek is fast filling with British 
lads. 

Far away on the desert men 
are living in deep dug-outs, and 
convoys bring their quota of 
sick and wounded to the hos- 
pitals. Steamers continue to 
arrive from India, and now 
there is talk of an advance, 
Things have begun to hum; 
there is an accession of energy 
plainly visible; all are working 
at high pressure, and as each 
reaches his limit of endurance 
and falls out, another steps into 
his place and carries on. The 
river steamers are being got 
ready, with barges lashed to 
their sides. Stores and am- 
munition for advanced bases 
on the Euphrates and Tigris 
are being shipped, cars are 
being armoured, airmen are 
practising morning and even- 
ing, troops and horses and 
transport leave daily, and each 
of us wonders if it is to be his 
good fortune to march with 
the Army into Bagdad. But 
all cannot go, for there is much 
to be done at the base, and I 
find I am one of those who 
must remain behind. The 
days drag on. It is the end 
of September, and good news 
has come down the river. 
General Townshend has taken 
Kut - el - Amara, capturing 
1153 prisoners and 14 guns, 
and the Turks under General 
Nur-ud-Din are in retreat. 
Then there is a period of 
silence, and we wonder how 
our gallant force is faring. 
There is some comfort in the 
knowledge that the extreme 
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heat has passed. It is early 
November, and the nights are 
growing chilly. The Arab has 
been very busy for weeks gath- 
ering his harvest of dates. In 
his eyes this is the most im- 
portant of all things, since it 
really is his main and almost 
only source of revenue. 

More good news now reaches 
us. Azizyah has been cap- 
tured, The Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff have gone 
up to join the victorious army, 
and we chafe at our own in- 
activity; shall we ever get 
away from Basra, we ask our- 
selves. A week or two passes, 
and there are confused rumours 
in the air: some have it that 
we have won a great victory, 
that we are entering Bagdad 
itself; others, better informed, 
look grave and are silent, It 
is not a time for talk, but the 
story has reached the Bazaars. 
General Townshend has indeed 
won a great fight at Ctesiphon, 
but his casualties have been 
very heavy, and the Turk has 
been strongly reinforced, and 
we are in retreat, fighting a 
rearguard action as we fall 
back. Then comes the news 
that our force has reached 
Kut-el-Amara and is invested, 
and the Commander-in-Chief 
and his staff alone have man- 
aged to reach Basra. There 
is one grain of comfort, how- 
ever, for 1300 prisoners taken 
by us at Ctesiphon are paraded 
through the streets of Basra: 
tangible evidence, this, that 
our small force had given 
good account of itself. 

Ugly rumours are afloat that 
there is unrest in Basra. The 
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Arab freebooter Ajamie with a 
large following is said to be on 
the desert near Basra contem- 
plating a raid. We are de- 
pleted of troops and times are 
anxious, but the Britisher keeps 
a firm upper lip and the Indian 
has a stupendous faith in the 
White Sircar. Reinforcements 
are already on their way, and 
we shall see. Anxiously we 
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await the arrival of these rein- 
forcements, and at last the 
transports begin to arrive, 
Basra is once again tense with 
activity. Men and guns, foot 


and horse, transport and sup- — 


plies, are being hastened to the 
relief of our comrades both by 
route-march and by river, and 
it is my good fortune to join 
them. 


THE MARCH, 


It is a perfect day. The 
desert is as level as a billiard 
table and firm under foot. The 
echelon swings along at a fine 
pace—cavalry, infantry, guns, 
ambulances, ammunition wag- 
gons, transport and followers, 
stretching for miles along the 
plain, Ahead and on both 
flanks cavalry patrols are on 
the alert, for one never knows 
what the Arab tribesmen may 
be up to. It is true they have 
never loved their Turkish mas- 
ters, but great efforts have been 
made to get them to regard 
this as a holy war against the 
infidel. At midday a halt is 
called, preferably by the side of 
some creek, and while the ani- 
mals are being watered the 
men sit about in small groups 
and are soon busy prizing open 
tins of bully beef with their 
jack-knives. The Indian too 
sits, as is his wont, with his 
feet tucked under him, eating 
his “‘chupatties” that he has 
baked overnight. Officers for- 
gather, mess boxes are unladen 
from mules, and there is much 
good-fellowship and camara- 
derie. Then pipes and cigar- 
ettes are lighted, and officers 


move about among their men 
until the whistle sounds for 
the march to be resumed. At 
sunset the camping-ground is 
selected, and in a few minutes 
the air rings with the sound of 
picketing ; tents spring up in 
orderly rows with surprising 
rapidity. Sentries and pickets 
are posted, and the smoke of a 
thousand camp-fires floats lazily 
upwards. By nine o’clock din- 
ner is over ; fires and lights are 
extinguished, and the tramp of 
@ sentry or an occasional “ who 
goes there” is the only sound 
that breaks the silence. 

Before sunrise the camp is 
astir again. There is a heavy 
mist from the river and tents 
are dripping with the dew. 
Once again a thousand ham- 
mers tinkle against iron pegs. 
Men rush about striking camp, 
horses are saddled and trans- 
port-laden gun-teams are being 
harnessed ; a hasty breakfast 
eaten as one stands in the 
chilly morning air, some hot 
tea or cocoa, and long before 
the earliest of the city dwell- 
ers has stretched himself in 
bed the echelon is on the march 
again. 
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KURNA. 


Some forty-five miles above 
Basra the waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates combine to 
make the great Shatt-el-Arab. 
In the angle of their junction 
stands the old and dilapidated 
town of Kurna. Here it was 
that at the end of May Gen- 
eral Townshend with those 
gallant troops beleaguered in 
Kut fought and defeated six 
battalions of Turks, captur- 
ing 1770 prisoners and 17 
guns, and sinking the gunboat 
Marmaris, But Kurna, accord- 
ing to local tradition, has far 
greater claims to fame than 
this, for it is said to be the 
cradle of the human race. 
Here Adam and Eve wan- 
dered, and here grew the tree 
of the forbidden fruit. The 
inhabitants still cling to the 
tradition, and will point out 
the site of the garden of Eden, 
which, alas! now boasts of 
nothing but the ubiquitous 
palm and a few.dwarfed fig- 
trees, There is, however, in 
the market-place a _ tree 
common enough in India, but 
of its kind the only one above 
Basra, and Thomas Atkins has 
identified it as the tree of 
Scripture, and named the 
square on which it stands 
“Temptation Square.” Here 
small Arab boys sell cigarettes, 
dates, tinned fish and fruit, to 
Tommy as he marehes through, 
and do a thriving trade— 
which perhaps suggests that 
the tree has not quite lost its 
efficacy. 

Excellent fishing is to be 
had at the confluence of the 
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two rivers, and those whose 
lot has established them at 
this point on the line of com- 
munications beguile the tedieus 
hours with rod and line. The 
Euphrates salmon, chaboose, 
will turn the scale at 40 lb., 
but is a poor fighter and seon 
begins to sulk, 


From Kurna we continued 
our march along the Tigris— 
a few miles and the belt of 
palms on both banks of the 
river comes to an abrupt end, 
and but few palms are met 
with after that until Amara 
is reached. Heavy rain had 
fallen recently, converting the 
traek we followed into a veri- 
table quagmire of the stickiest 
and most slippery clay that 
one can imagine. Marching 
was no pleasure now, but real 
hard work. Men and animals 
would constantly slip and fall, 
and fatigue parties had to be 
told off to unlead packs and 
help the mules on to their feet 
again; great masses of clay 
would adhere to men’s boots, 
increasing in size with each 
step, and only breaking away 
with their own added weight. 
There were marshes and creeks 
to be forded where the water 
would at times rise to one’s 
waist. Biting winds and frost 
had taken the plaee of the 
phenomenal heat of July and 
August, and the discomfort of 
marching in wet boots and 
trousers needs to be experi- 
enced to be realised. Added 
to this was the discomfort of 
having to bed "a for the 
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night on ground sedden with 
the rain, and to scramble into 
one’s wet things in the morn- 
ing when the pools by the 
wayside were frozen, and so 
to march for hours through 
more puddle and marshes. 
Few villages were met with, 
but whenever our route 
brought us near one the in- 
habitants would flock out 
with eggs and fowls for sale 
and cigarettes of the most 
fearsome brands. Some of us 
had run out of smokes and 
were driven to sample these, 
—well, you can’t expect much 
quality when you pay three 
farthings for a packet of eight. 

The country between Kurna 
and Amara, a distance of 
seventy - five miles by road, 
presented nothing of interest, 
—fiat, treeless, and almost de- 
void of scrub as far as the 
eye could reach. The villages 
were mere wigwams of reeds, 
from which would emerge 
slatternly women and dirty 
children, most of whom would 
be suffering from ophthalmia 
or other diseases of the eyes; 
a few lean dogs would be 
nosing round the refuse-heaps, 
contesting the spoils with the 
village fowls and chickens. A 
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primitive people these, living 
on eggs and the milk from 
their sheep, and bartering 
these for flour or dates or 
coarse cotton cloth with the 
boatmen as they sailed down 
the river. 

Twenty-five miles from Basra 
this monotony of the desert 
was broken by a grove of 
palms growing along the 
water’s edge, above the tops 
of which protruded the blue- 
tiled dome of the tomb of 
Ezra. The tomb is in ex- 
cellent preservation, and has 
been a place of pilgrimage 
with the Jews for hundreds 
of years—indeed the Rabbi 
claims that his ancestors have 
been its guardians for two 
thousand years. A few Arab 
hamlets lie up against one of 
its sides, and there are ruins 
of brick houses and court- 
yards testifying to a de- 
parted glory and the fanatical 
assaults of predatory Arabs 
from the marshes. The Turk, 
on his retreat before us from 
Kurna, is said to have vented 
his spleen on the holy shrine, 
as is evidenced by the marks 
of bullets; but he was in too 
great haste to do it much 
damage. 


AMARA, 


Ten days’ march from Basra 
brought us to Amara, 120 
miles from our base. This 
is a town of some preten- 
sions and a big trading mart 
—a sort of half-way house 
between Bagdad and Basra. 
It is situated in the fork of 
the Tigris and a wide canal, 


regarding the history of which 
I was unable to discover any- 
thing. The streets are wide 
but unmetalled, and there are 
no side-walks. The drainage 
and sweepings flow down the 
middle of the streets, and are 
sometimes successful in finding 
an outlet into the river oF 
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canal, There are some fine 
brick buildings along the river 
front, not unlike those one sees 
at Suez or Port Said, several 
of which had been comman- 
deered by us for hospitals and 
offices, and much had been 
done to improve the sanita- 
tion of this part of the town; 
but it would want all the 
waters of the Tigris to flow 
for many days over the 
native quarter and purlieus of 
the town to purify it of the 
dirt of generations. 

The rest-camp lay across 
the canal, and snipers and 
thieves would keep our sen- 
tries on the qu vive all 
through the night. The Arab 
is perhaps the most expert 
thief in the world: naked and 
oiled, he would, on all-fours, 
evade the most vigilant sentry, 
and enter the camp and steal 
rifles or whatever he could lay 
his hands on. Such was the 
experience of our echelon: 
and some who had gone up 
before us, and others who 
came after, fared worse than 
we did. 

We halted here for a few 
days to rest the animals and 
men and to refit, and took the 
opportunity to replenish our 
mess stores. Everything one 
wanted was obtainable except 
tobacco, and report had it that 
the dealers had hidden away 
their stocks as a_ protest 
against an attempt made by 
the authorities to regulate the 
exorbitant prices they had 
been charging. 

The rain had ceased, and 
the last few days had been 
bright, so that we marched in 
some comfort when we moved 


on; but the weather broke 
again three days after we left, 
and once more we floundered 
through oceans of mud, and 
had our camps on sodden 
ground, 

Our route now lay through 
country covered with thorny 
scrub, the rain and sun had 
brought up the grass, and the 
landscape was less monotonous. 
The Pusht-i-Kuh mountains 
in the distance on our right, 
with their higher peaks capped 
with snow, grew more distinct 
with each mile that we tra- 
versed, reminding one of the 
great barrier of Northern 
India as seen from the plains 
of the Punjab. Almost every 
night we would be disturbed 
by snipers and rifle - thieves, 
and at times a hot fusilade 
would be exchanged between 
them and our sentries; but 
we were more fortunate than 
some who had marched up 
before us, and profited by their 
experience, I heard of an un- 
happy officer whose boots and 
trousers were stolen frem his 
tent on two consecutive nights, 
and, as he had not made pro- 
vision for such a contingency, 
he had to march in tennis 
flannels and rope-soled country 
shoes, and this through mud 
ankle-deep. The more deter- 
mined of us, therefore, slept 
in our trousers, and used our 
boots as pillows. 

Six days after we left 
Amara we arrived at Ali-al- 
Garbi, one hundred and eighty- 
two miles from Basra, and 
camped on ground that had 
been used by previous echelons, 
and was now not much better 
than a bog. But there was no 
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alternative, for we were now in 
hostile country, and trenches 
had been dug by our prede- 
cessors round the perimeter 
of the camp, and it was well 
to take advantage of these. 
The weather had cleared again, 
and by seraping away the 
puddle and throwing up the 
flaps of our tents so as to 
let the sun get in, we man- 
aged to make the best of it. 
Our mahelas (country boats), 
laden with rations and sup- 
plies for the column, would 
be towed up the river each 
day by their Arab crews, and 
be moored to the bank op- 
posite our camp each night. 
These boats had passed 
through many vicissitudes, 
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and indeed it was wonderful 
that they were at all able to 
keep pace with us, for owing 
to the tortuous nature of the 
river’s course they had to en- 
compass many more miles, and 
frequently would net arrive at 
camp until midnight or later, 
and would have to be ready to 
start again before dawn. But 
the river Arab is a stout 
fellow and a patient toiler, 
Towing a boat twenty miles 
or more up-stream has no 
fears for him. 

At Ali-al-Garbi we were 
some twenty miles in a direct 
line from the battle front, and 
it was here that we first heard 
the dull booming of our heavy 
guns. 


SHEIKH SAAD, 


Two days’ march from Ali- 
al-Garbi brought us on to 
the battlefield of Sheikh Saad, 
where we had some three 
weeks before fought and de- 
feated the Turk. It did not 
want any one to tell us what 
had happened here. The plain 
was littered with empty ration 
tins, derelict carts, fragments of 
shells, thousands of empty cart- 
ridge cases, and the embers of 
camp fires. The Arab had 
slunk down from the hills, 
when our force had marched 
on, and disinterred those who 
had fallen in the fight, and 
stripped them of the clothes 
they had been buried in, and 
the plain was dotted with the 
corpses of friends and foes 
alike. The Arab is no dis- 
criminator. To him the Turk 
and the Britisher are both in- 


truders: in any case there is 
loot to pick up on the battle- 
field whichever side wins, and 
he slinks down from his hills 
or out of his marshes in the 
darkness of night and takes 
what he can find. The Turk 
likes him no better than we 
do, and it was commonly said 
that the Turkish Commander 
actually suggested to us @ 
week’s armistice, so that to- 
gether we might wipe out 
this pest that murdered the 
wounded of both sides with 
an utter impartiality whenever 
the chance came his way. In 
fact, it actually ocourred in one 
engagement that the Turks 
and we turned our guns for & 
brief space upon a horde_ of 
some ten thousand of these 
freebooters who hovered in the 
distance waiting for darkness 
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to set in and the opportunity 
it would afford. 

During this day’s march we 
had a somewhat exciting experi- 
ence. The column had halted 
for the midday meal. Draught 
animals had been outspanned 
and pack-mules unladen and 
led away to the Tigris to 
water. Officers and men were 
seated here and there busy 
with their sandwiches and 
tinned rations, or talking and 
smoking, and there was little 
to suggest that it was not 
peace manceuvres we were 
engaged on. Suddenly a 
trooper from an advance 
picket came tearing in to re- 
port that a large body of 
enemy horsemen were bearing 
down upon us from the direc- 
tion of the hills. In an instant 
the alarm sounded, and men 
rushed to arms, while officers, 
with their field-glasses levelled 
in the direction indicated, 
anxiously scanned the horizon. 
In the far distance appeared 
a great throng of horsemen, far 
flung across the plain, galloping 
madly towards us with their 
loose sleeves and voluminous 


kabas flying in the wind. This 
looked serious indeed. A laager 
was quickly formed, magazines 
were charged, machine - guns 
took up position, and men took 
what cover was to be found. 
A scouting party was sent off 
in the direction of the enemy, 
and with our eyes glued te 
our glasses we waited in tense 
expectancy, expecting every 
moment te hear rifle shots 
ring out. Then to our amaze- 
ment we realised that our 
scouts had met and passed 
through the leading ranks of 
the enemy, and still galloped 
on. <A little farther and 
they halted and _ signalled 
back “Nothing in sight.” 
It was just a trick of the 
mirage, which has a way 
on these vast plains of pro- 
ducing the most extraordinary 
effects. 

That night we camped op- 
posite the village of Sheikh 
Saad, six miles from our des- 
tination, having marched two 
hundred and seven miles along 
the desert from Basra. The 
next morning we marched into 


Orah. 


ORAH CAMP. 


Orsh, named after an ancient 
canal which takes off from the 
Tigris, was the farthest point 
up to which the relieving force 
had now reached. A city of 
canvas had sprung up here and 
stretched for miles along both 
shores of the river. A pontoon 
bridge had been thrown across 
the stream, and the river was 
alive with mahelas, tugs, and 
paddle steamers. It was only 


by the most stupendous efforts 
and sacrifice that the force had 
got thus far, for the weather 
had been vile beyond descrip- 
tion for the past two months ; 
transport had been inadequate 
and comforts wholly lacking. 
The Turk had put up a stub- 
born fight and sullenly dug 
himself in as near as possible 
behind each position from which 
wedrove him. The urgency of 
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the beleaguered garrison had 
entailed continuous effort on 
the part of our forces, and 
battles had been fought in tor- 
rential rain and freezing gales 
over bogs and through marshes, 
and men had lain down to rest 
in puddles, soaked to the skin. 
But the will to conquer was 
there, and at last the Wadi 
had been reached and crossed, 
and now the Army camped to 
rest and await reinforcements, 
for our casualties had been 
heavy. General Townshend had 
found stores of grain buried 
under the floors ef Kut, and 
the urgency of relief had grown 
less pressing. 

The Wadi is a tributary of 
the Tigris some twenty yards 
wide, and at low water runs 
between vertical banks twenty 
or more feet high. It has its 
source in a marsh at the foot 
of the Pusht-i-Kuh mountains, 
and is subject to violent floods, 
when it will rise with great 
rapidity and top its banks. It 
enters the Tigris on its left 
bank. From the right bank of 
the Tigris a little way below 
the mouth of the Wadi the 
Orah canal takes off. The 
camp was, therefore, often 
spoken of either as Orah 
Camp or as Wadi Camp. The 
country here is as flat as 
a cricket-field, and there is 
not a tree to be seen in any 
direction, although there is a 
certain amount of low thorny 
sorub, 

The heavy rains in the moun- 
tains had now begun to influ- 
ence the Tigris, which rose 
daily. The Wadi was within 
a foot or two of its banks, and 
it was soon evident that we 
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would be flooded out unless a 
“bund ” was thrown up round 
the camps. Later, indeed, the 
Tigris rose above its banks, and 
it was only our artificial barrier 
that kept the flood out. At 
one time we were actual] 

living on ground below the 
level of the flood. When it is 
realised what an extensive area 
so large a force needed to camp 
on, some idea can be had of the 
labour this ‘‘ bund” involved, 
and much of the work fell to 
the fighting troops. The Turk 
had dug himself in on both 
sides of the river, his trenches 
on the left bank resting on the 
Tigris on one side, and on the 
Suwaikieh marsh on the other. 
This marsh is some twenty 
miles in length, and extends 
from above Kut almost to 
Wadi, and is several miles 
in width. The position was 
known as the Hannah posi- 
tion, and was within a few 
thousand yards of the camp, 
so that when we and the 
Turk treated each other to a 
strafe their shells would at 
times fall into our camp. 
February and March were 
spent in a desultory bombard- 
ment of each others’ trenches, 
or in running saps into no- 
man’s-land and extending our 
trenches nearer to his first 
line. On the right bank of 
the river the Turkish position 
lay farther up-stream, ¢x- 
tending along a series of sand- 
hills from the Tigris to within 
five miles of the Shatt-el-Hai, 
so forming the base of a tri- 
angle of which the two rivers 
were the sides and Kut the 
apex. February and March 
were very wet months, and 
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fieree gales would blow down 
the river for days, and ther 
with no appreciable cessation 
the wind would veer round to 
the opposite quarter, banking 
up the waters of the Tigris 
and lashing them into fury so 
that the river would swirl and 
leap and heave like a troubled 
sea. 

Life in shallow dug-outs and 
trenches—for you cannot dig 
deep in a water-logged country 
—was at these times difficult 
to support and severely tested 
human endurance. Those who 
lived under canvas regarded 
it as a luxury, even though 
the floor would be wet with 
“seepage” and the rain would 
beat in, and one brought in 
great masses of wet clay on 
one’s boots when one entered, 
for there were no roads where 
the mud was not ankle-deep— 
some of them might almost 
have been regarded as tribu- 
taries of the Tigris. It was 
no uncommon sight to see 
officers and men caked with 
mud up to their thighs, and 
there was no difficulty in know- 
ing who had slipped and fallen. 
As for the horses and mules, 
their trials exceeded anything 
one can imagine. Picketed in 
the open, they would stand in 
pools of liquid mud; and often 
it was necessary to feed them 
by hand, for there was nowhere 
to place their fodder except in 
the puddle in which they stood 
—at night they would just 
have to lie and roll in six 
inches of slush. Fortunately, 
there would come days of sun- 
shine, and the ground would 
rapidly dry, and all would be 
busy then cleaning the mud off 


boots and uniforms, and scrap- 
ing the caked clay off the 
animals, Hardly would this 
be accomplished when a gale 
would spring up, the clouds 
would blacken the face of the 
sky, and it all had to be 
gone through again. On these 
days one would shiver in a 
British warm and wear mit- 
tens, and when the sun came 
out men would work in their 
shirt-sleeves. It is a land of 
strange contrasts, In early 
February the desert lay brown 
and scorched,—not a vestige of 
green anywhere,—and by the 
end of the month it had blos- 
somed into a meadow of rich 
green, for a few days of sun- 
shine after the rains make the 
grass spring up almost in a 
single night. It was now pos- 
sible to graze animals, and 
thousands of horses and mules 
would be.seen pasturing in the 
confines of the camp. Armed 
escorts had to accompany them 
on such occasions, for the Arab 
hangs about to seize an oppor- 
tunity for a quick raid, and, 
indeed, on one occasion a party 
of them succeeded in carrying 
off some mules and their drivers 
to captivity in the mountains. 
This was the men’s own 
fault, but one dees not like 
to dwell on the lot of those 
unfortunates. 

Almost daily steamers would 
arrive from Basra with sup- 
plies or reinforcements, and 
the mails were looked for- 
ward to with great eagerness, 
The camps were very busy in 
these latter days of February 
and the early days of March. 
A constant stream of traffic 
flowed across the bridge. Aero- 
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planes would start out each 
morning to scout over the 
enemy’s positions to collect 
material for the making of 
maps, for of this theatre of 
the Great War ne previous 
maps existed; boats would be 
unloading; troops marching 
this way and that to their 
allotted camping-grounds; con- 
voys would be loading up sup- 
plies and ammunition for the 
troops stationed on the desert ; 
thousands of men would be 
working with pick and shovel 
making the “bunds” round 
the eamp or digging trenches ; 
bombers weuld be practising 
morning and evening. Then 
‘*‘Fazal,” the Turk, would fiy 
over in his Fokker to see 
what we were getting at, and 
our guns would turn their 
noses up at him and our 
maxims bark furiously. At 
sunset every day the Mantis, 
with her 6-inch guns, would 
split the air with her roar, 
and clouds of dense black 
smoke would rise against the 
setting sun, showing where the 
Turk lay. The nights, too, 
_ would be lively with the con- 
stant rattle of carts and the 
exchange of rifle fusilades 
from the trenches and the 
frenzied stuttering of machine- 
guns. 

And so the days passed until 
early in March, when every- 
thing pointed to an advance, 
But again the weather inter- 
vened, and there had to be a 
postponement, and our souls 
grew sick within us. Would 
this rain never cease? How- 
ever, it cleared again, and in 
the silent hours of darkness 
a great host of armed men— 
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horse, foot, and guns—stole 
silently across the vast desert 
to attack the extreme right of 
the enemy’s position. At day- 
break our batteries opened fire, 
and high-explosive shells and 
shrapnel burst like a torrent 
on the Dijilah Redoubt, and 
to those who saw it, it seemed 
that nothing could live in this 
tornado of lead and iron. An- 
other division at the same time 
bombarded the Sin Ahtar Re- 
doubt, two and a half miles 
away on our right, which 
formed the middle defences of 
the Turkish line of trenches, 
stretching for seven or eight 
miles to the Tigris. Later, the 
infantry sprang to the assault, 
but there was much dead land 
without a vestige of cover to 
be passed ; and although some 
small parties were successful 
in entering the redoubt, they 
were unable to hold their posi- 
tion against the counter-attack 
of the reinforcements brought 
up by the Turk. At sunset 
another attack was launched, 
but proved unsuccessful, and 
the force withdrew and bivou- 
acked for the night on the 
desert. 

During the night the 
wounded were collected and 
attended to, and at daybreak 
the force started on its return 
to Drah, fifteen miles away. 
The attempt had failed, but no 
one was dispirited—we would 
try again. But what must 
have been the feelings of those 
poor fellows in Kut, half 
starved as they were, for we 
had got to within eight miles 
of Kut, and the sound of our 
guns must have been plainly 
audible to them. 
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The rains had now ceased 
and the days had begun to 
grow warmer, and the earth 
was covered with a rich mantle 
of grass. But daily signs of 
the approaching hot weather 
became only too apparent. 
The sand-grouse began to 
migrate, and myriads of them 
would fly over our camp 
heading for their breeding- 
grounds in the North. The 
black partridge would fling 
out his challenge at sunset, 
and the air would be alive 
all day with the song of the 
lark as he soared into the 
heavens, just as he dees over 
the meadows of England. 
Wandering away from camp 
when the guns were silent 
one could fancy oneself back 
in some English meadow, for 
the desert was carpeted with 
clover and daisies and butter- 
oups. 

There was little or no fight- 
ing during the rest of March, 
although at night there weuld 
be continuous and heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire from the 
trenches, and at times the 
marsh Arab would creep up to 
the outskirts of our camp and 
treat us to a lively fusilade 
until driven off. A fresh Divi- 
sion had now joined us, and 
feverish preparations were on 
foot for another attempt, for 
news had come from Kut that 
we must make haste, The 
garrison was reduced to ex- 
tremely slender rations, and 
had eaten all their horses and 
mules. Our aeroplanes had for 
some days been fiying over the 
town dropping such supplies 
and medical stores as they could 
carry, but it was evident that 
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the gallant defenders were 
starving, and the hospitals 
were full of sick and wounded. 

On the 29th of March all 
was ready, and then the next 
day the rain came down again 
in torrents. I find a record in 
my Diary on this day: “Still 
raining and blowing half a 
gale—infernal weather for tent 
life—my tent flutters and flaps 
like some demented thing. 
Awoke at midnight; heavy 
firing in the advance trenches ; 
compared to the lot of those in 
the trenches, my dug-out with 
its canvas awning is a paradise 
indeed.” 

Then fellowed some bright 
days, and on the 5th of April 
the advance commenced, The 
day was heralded by a terrific 
bombardment of the Hannah 
trenches by scores of batter’... 
It was still dark when the guns 
opened fire, and the sky was 
illuminated with the flash of 
thousands of bursting shells. 
Surely nothing could survive 
this. Presently the barrage 
lifted, and our men leapt from 
their trenches, and in twenty 
minutes the position was won. 
It was found to have been 
but lightly held, for the Turk 
had apparently anticipated 
what was afoot, and had 
silently cleared out the major 
part of his force to a position 
a few miles in rear. Here we 
met with strong opposition, 
but our men were not to be 
denied, and by sunset the 
Fallahiyeh position was ours. 
We had progressed seven 
miles, but now the battle 
front was much constricted, 
owing to the encroachment of 
the Suwaikieh marsh, and was 
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hardly a mile wide, The Turk 
had also flooded his front, 
and a triple line ef trenches 
bristling with machine-guns 
now faced us. An attack on 
these trenches failed, and in 
the succeeding days, up to 
the 25th of April, our efforts 
were directed against the 
Turkish positions on the right 
bank of the river. Here we 
gained some five or six miles 
of the enemy’s territory, cap- 
turing several of his outlying 
trenches and inflicting heavy 
losses on him; but we were 
finally brought to a standstill 
opposite his main position of 
Es Sin, which now extended 
from the Tigris to the Shatt- 
el-Hai. 

Our casualties had been 
mounting up, and our force 
was much reduced in numbers. 
We had been fighting for 
twenty days on end, and it 
was borne in upon us that 
we had shot our bolt, and 
could do no more until fresh 
reinforcements should arrive, 
But what of Kut? They 
were at the end of their re- 
sources, and if they were to 
hold out until reinforcements 
arrived food must be got 
to them. The fastest steamer 
of the river—the Julna— 
had for some days been under 
preparation at Basra. Two 
thousand tons of supplies were 
loaded in her, steel plates 
were riveted to her sides, and 
a gallant band of heroes volun- 
teered to run the blockade with 
her, No one there but knew 
that the enterprise was in the 
nature of a forlorn hope 





fraught with the gravest dan- 
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ger. The chance of her suc- 
ceeding was one in a thousand, 
for she would have to run 
the gauntlet of the Turkish 
trenehes which debouch on the 
river at Sanayat,—at Bait Asia, 
—on both banks at the Es Sin, 
and finally a triple row round 
Kut itself. The river now 
being level with its banks, her 
funnels and_ superstructure, 
and even her hull, would stand 
out clear against the sky. 

In the East it is impossible 
for anything to be kept secret, 
and it was known to many, 
two days before the Julna 
arrived, that the attempt was 
to be made. 

At dead of night on the 
25th she slipped her cables and 
stole up-stream, Thousands of 
anxious eyes were turned in 
her direction, and tense ears 
listened to the thrash of her 
paddles. Heavy with her load, 
the engines had to use their 
utmost effort to battle against 
the rushing flood, and whether 
it was the sound of her paddles 
or that information had been 
conveyed to the Turk, one 
cannot say. Our guns strove 
by their din to distract the 
attention of the Turks, but the 
fates were not kind, and she 
was discovered a few miles 
from Kut. Her gallant Com- 
mander was killed, and our 
airmen brought the news next 
morning that she was a captive 
of the Turk. 

And so we had played our 
last card. The next few days 
were days of gloom and de- 
pression, and then on the 29th 
came news that the garrison 
had capitulated. I have heard 
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strong men, who had cheer- 
fully for months borne every 
kind of hardship, and faced 
death almost daily, say that 
they felt inclined to weep. All 
this sacrifice had been in vain, 
and our heroic comrades, Brit- 
ish and Indian, were on their 
way to captivity. 

Before us stretched months 
of torture from the blazing 
sun on the open desert, in con- 
fined trenches with no head 
cover. Cholera, too, had broken 
out in the Turkish trenches, 
and the corpses of the victims 
of this fell disease floated 
daily down the river, pollut- 
ing its waters. Orders were 
issued that all drinking-water 
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must be boiled, but fuel was 
scarce, and sun-scorched men 
cannot’ wait to slake the 
agony of a desert thirst. 
Myriads of flies swarmed 
everywhere, and, straight from 
the sun-blistered corpses on 
No-mah’s-land, would invade 
our trenches and battle for 
food even into one’s mouth. 
All that was humanly pos- 
sible to tide over the horrors 
of the summer was done, but 
resources were limited, and 
many a British lad lies on 
the desert of Mesopotamia, 
But all things have their 
end, and at last October 
with its cool weather is at 
hand. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A V.A.D. AT DUBLIN CASTLE 
DURING THE REBELLION. 


It was shortly after noon 
on LEaster Monday, April 
24. I was washing band- 
ages in the Supper Room 
Kitchen, when a man came 
in, and, as I thought, said, 
“Come quick and look, There 
is a fire in the Castle.” I 
went into the Anteroom and 
looked out of the window, but 
as I saw nothing of interest, 
returned to my bandages. In 
a few minutes he came back. 
“You must come and look! 
They are firing on the Castle!” 
The Anteroom is really the 
drawing-room of the Con- 
troller’s house, and is on the 
left side of the Square, facing 
the Lower Yard, and at right 
angles to the Front Gate, so 
we could not see much; and 
as hospital is a place where 
punctuality reigns supreme, I 
went back to lay the lockers 
for the men’s dinner. 

Then came great excitement. 
“The policeman at the Front 
Gate has been shot, and they 
have carried him in!” The 
Sister on our landing was 
summoned and rushed down- 
stairs, while speculation began 
as to which policeman it was. 
It turned out to be the nicest, 
such a dear, with grey hair 
and twinkly eyes; he always 
used to salute us when we 
passed in uniform, and just 
grin when we were in mufti. 

It was now clear there was 
going to be trouble. The pa- 
tients’ blood was up, and they 
wanted to be out and in it, but 


of course this was impossible, — 


Large numbers were at the 
windows when the policeman 
was carried across the Yard, 
and the women, whe accom- 
panied him, shouted, “You 
call yourselves seldiers, and you 
won’t come out and help.” It 
was very unkind, for the men 
were dying to go, and it hurt, 

When the men’s dinner was 
nearly over, Sister came back, 
She had been helping to tie up 
the policeman, but there was 
no hope; death had been in- 
stantaneous, She confirmed 
the rumour that it was our 
favourite; she said she could 
just recognise him, though the 
upper part of his face was 


destroyed. Then one of the 
nurses came in, very flushed 
and excited. She had been 


off duty for two hours that 
morning, and had heard 
rumours of trouble while she 
was out. On her way baek 
she said to the policeman at 
the Gate, “Is it true that the 
Sinn Feiners are going to take 
the Castle?” ‘No, miss,” he 
answered, “ the authorities are 
making much too much fuss 
about it ”—and before she had 
crossed the Yard and gone in 
at the door, he had had his 
brains blown out, and was 
lying dead on the ground. 
The men, who were watch- 
ing from the windows, said 
an armed body marched up 
Cork Hill to the Gate, and 
shot the policeman through the 
head, The sentry, who had 
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only blank ammunition, fled 
into the Guard Room. The 
Sinn Feiners took the keys 
and locked the gates. 

We heard afterwards that 
the original plan had been to 
seize the Castle, as they had 
done the G.P.O.; and many 
reasons were advanced why 
they had not dene so. Most 
people thought it was due toa 
misunderstanding; that some 
of the Rebels had gone to a 
wrong place, and the remain- 
ing number were not strong 
enough. Connolly, however, 
told us that when they found 
no resistance, they thought 
it must be a trap to entice 
them in and ambush them, 
and that Ship Street Bar- 
racks, at the back, would be 
too strong for them. One of 
the soldiers told me there were 
only seventy raw recruits in 
the Barracks, and no ammu- 
nition there at the time. I 
think one of the nurses 
summed up the situation when 
she said, “ Somebody was pray- 
ing for us.” 

When the men’s dinner was 
finished and the ward tidied, 
I ran into the Sterilising Room 
to see what was happening at 
the back. A troop of soldiers 
had arrived, and were drawn 
up in the Barrack Yard. The 
heavy solid gates were closed, 
and also shut across, with 
a sentry at each peep-hole. 
Outside, instead of men with 
bayonets, were a few small 
children, staring with open 
mouths at the massive gates ! 
Rifle-shots were heard at in- 
tervals, but we could not see 
where they came from, nor 
where the bullets went. 
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At First Dinner there was 
a@ general atmosphere of un- 
rest. Conversation flagged, 
though a few people kept 
up constant questions—chiefly 
asking if we had seen the 
policeman’s helmet in the hall, 
and the holes made by the 
bullet in it. Suddenly every 
one jumped up and ran to the 
window which overlooks the 
Barrack Yard—but it was only 
the soldiers drilling. There 
was a noise of people rushing 
down the corridor, and the 
sisters ran out to see if they 
were needed. Several times 
during the meal stretchers 
passed down the corridor out- 
side, and each time we asked 
the same question: “ Killed or 
wounded ?” and some one came 
in and said “Dead” or “ Very 
bad.” 

My only conscious sensation 
at the moment was a burning 
desire to go out and have a 
shot at the Rebels myself. In- 
stead, I remarked prosaically to 
one of the V.A.D.’s: “It does 
not look much like the theatre 
to-night!” She and I were 
to have gone with friends, in- 
cluding her brother. ‘“ Hush!” 
she said, “‘don’t suggest to any 
one that it would not be safe; 
it will be all right by then, and 
we must go.” I promised not 
to put the idea into any one’s 
head, but I had my doubts— 
and I knew she was not think- 
ing of the theatre at the time, 
but wondering how big the out- 
break was, and if her brother, 
who was on the Staff, would 
be in danger, Next morning 
she showed me a note from 
him — “Kingsbridge Station. 
All well; bullets flying”— 
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from which we gathered the 
trouble was fairly widespread. 

We could not cross the Yard 
to our rooms after dinner, so 
I took a tour through the 
Picture Gallery and Throne 
Room, where all windows were 
thronged with spectators, The 
Throne Room faces the Front 
Gate, and from there I could 
see that the Gate was locked, 
and guarded by Rebels, I think, 
in National Volunteer uniform. 
Otherwise things leoked much 
as usual; men passed up and 
down Dame Street; only rifle- 
shots rang out at intervals. 
‘Look! you can see the sniper ; 
watch the roof of that house,” 
said one of the men next me. 
Presently something popped 
up on the roof—a puff of 
.smoke—bang! I had seen a 
bullet fired to kill! 

When I came back to the 
Supper Room I found a nurse 
in great agitation. “I was 
nearly killed!” she exclaimed. 
As there did not seem any 
immediate danger, I asked how. 
“TI was leaning out of the 
Sterilising Room window, and 
a bullet whizzed right past me 
—look at the mark on my 
apron!” She pointed to a 
rent, which I was convinced 
had been there all the morn- 
ing, and tactlessly said so. 
“Well, it passed very near me 
anyway,” she protested, “and 
I got such a fright.” 

Between 3 and 3.30 P.M. an 
officer and a policeman passed 
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through, greatly excited. “We 
have shot two of the leaders, 
and are on our way round to the 
other side of the hospital, from 
where we can shoot a third.” 

Another officer and a Tommy 
came up and mixed with the 
erowd in the Throne Room, so 
that they could see without 
being seen. They soon began 
firing through the window— 
probably at the sniper I had 
seen earlier in the afternoon. 
I was horrified to see the 
wounded men standing all 
round; for if the sniper spot- 
ted where the shots were com- 
ing from, he would no doubt 
return the compliment. This 
apparently occurred to the 
soldiers afterwards, for they 
turned every one out of the 
ward, and locked the doors. 
The firing continued the whole 
afternoon. 

Before the soldiers started 
firing from the Throne Room 
window I saw Rebels come 
into the Yard, look round, 
and go out again. The 
men, who were watching, 
said they unlocked the Gate 
several times, came in and 
fired on the Guard Room, and 
went out again. Rumour said 
there was a large quantity of 
ammunition in the Lower Yard, 
which was their objective. The 
gates between the Upper and 
Lower Yard were closed, but 
although there was no guard 
the Sinn Feiners showed no 
inclination to force them. 


IL 


About 5 P.M. troops arrived. 
They were lined up in the 


Yard when I first saw them, 
so I do not know which gate 
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they came through. We did 
not know what regiments they 
were, nor where they had come 
from. I had to take the tem- 
peratures of the men sitting at 
the windows, which gave me 
an opportunity to look out; 
but beyond the lines of troops, 
nething of interest seemed to 
be happening. 

Presently there was a stir 
of expectancy. We all waited 
breathless, and round the 
corner came the milkman roll- 
ing a big can! He was 
greeted by cheer upon cheer 
from the windows, as no one 
had thought there was any 
prospect of the evening’s milk 
arriving. 

There were a few sentries on 
guard, their bodies well be- 
hind cover, only their eyes 
peering round to look through 
the Gate; and any one cross- 
ing the Yard had to run across 
the exposed strip opposite the 
Front Gate. The first definite 
movement I noticed among the 
troops was when an officer and 
a number of men _ collected 
near the Gate; they were 
lined up, and he gave orders. 
At a signal he and two or 
three of the men ran towards 
the Gate and disappeared from 
view; three or four followed, 
and so on. This turned out 
to be the famous charge on 
the City Hall—of which more 
later. 

By this time many of the 
men were tired watching, and 
came back to the ward; and 
for the first time, or certainly 
more vividly than ever before, 
I began to realise what France 
had meant to them. One 
could hardly believe they were 
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the same men who had been 
there in the morning. They 
were not excited as I should 
have expected ; their faces were 
white, with horror and_repul- 
sion written on them; all their 
cheeriness was gone, I heard 
many of them say, ‘“ We’re in 
Hell again, we might as well 
go back to France”; and 
others said, “I am so fright- 
ened, I am going home to- 
morrow.” It was not fear; 
but the noise which reminded 
us of reviews and military 
tournaments, told them a very 
different story. They saw 
again their friends being killed, 
and all the horrors they had 
tried to obliterate from their 
minds, 

We had been sent a message : 
all blinds were to be pulled 
down and all lights turned 
out, and to be prepared for 
noise, a8 machine-guns were 
going to start. We groped 
round in pitch darkness, un- 
able to see who was who, so 
it was hopeless to try and do 
anything—and then the guns 
began. Such a noise! It was 
well they had warned us. It 
was quite unlike any firing I 
had heard before, and varied 
from a rifle much as a cinema 
differs from a photograph. We 
comforted ourselves with the 
thought of the last of the 
Rebels’ heels, and that in a 
few moments our seven hours’ 
excitement would be over, and 
we should return to the status 
quo ante; but it was not long 
before we began to be un- 
deceived. 

The folding doors between 
the Supper Room and the 
Antereom were shut across 
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with some difficulty, so that 
our lights could be turned up 
again without being seen from 
the Yard, At the front ef 
the hospital they were busy. 
Partly because of light, and 
chiefly because of danger, the 
beds had to be moved from 
the Picture Gallery and Throne 
Room to St Patrick’s Hall, 
the corridor of the Officers’ 
Quarters, and the landing out- 
side, which were at the back 
of the house. 

The back door of the Supper 
Room Kitchen faces the Op- 
erating Theatre, and as both 
doors were open, I could see 
inside. In the middle of the 
floor a man was lying on mack- 
intoshes in pools of blood; all 
round were wounded being 
stitched up, or having hem- 
orrhage stopped. 

A V.A.D. who had finished 
her work in the Still Room 
came upstairs and asked, 
“What can I do to help? 
Couldn’t I do anything in 
there?” and she pointed at 
the Theatre. I suggested they 
seemed already to have more 
nurses than patients; but if 
she really wanted to be of use, 
to come in and talk to the 
men, who were fearfully strung 
up: so we did. 

I think I talked to most of 
the forty men that night, but 
some I remember more clearly 
than others. A man who was 
crippled with rheumatism, was 
ashen white and lying with 
wide unblinking eyes and an 
expression I had only seen in 
moments of extreme pain. “I 
wonder what will happen to 
us all?” he asked. Nothing 
could happen that was not 
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meant to, I answered ; even his 
rheumatism had been allowed 
so that he might be sent to the 
Castle to cheer us up. He 
laughed at that, but said it 
was right, he did not believe 
in chance. There was a man 
with splinters of shrapnel all 
over him, who had had a leg 
amputated; he was the only 
person in the neighbourhood 
alive after the shell had burst 
that wounded him. “ Well, if 
they break in,” he said rather 
bitterly, ‘they can get me any- 
way, for I can’t run away.” 
The battle outside sounded by 
no means reassuring, but it was 
not likely this man had had 
such a miraculous eseape to 
meet his fate at the hands of 
rebels, Another had had an 
operation on his arm three 
days previously, and, without 
leave, had jumped out of bed 
and spent most of the day 
at the window. Now he was 
lying back in bed, his face 
drawn with pain. In _ the 
next bed was another rheu- 
matic victim, who was s0 
much better he was able to go 
for long walks in Phcenix Park. 
That night he looked as ill as 
when he first arrived, and said 
the pain was as bad as ever. 
I fetched his lotion and rubbed 
him for about ten minutes, till 
I had to go and look after a 
new patient. I do not think it 
did him any good physically, 
but the attention improved his 
spirits. The last man stamped 
vividly on my memory, was one 
who had had an operation about 
a week before. He had not been 
out of bed since, but he too had 
got up without leave that after- 
noon to see what was going on, 
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About 9 p.m. I noticed him in 
his dressing-gown, dragging 
one foot wearily after the other 
in the direction of the Ante- 
room. (They could still look 
out of the windows in the dark.) 
Such a thin, white, tired face! 
“You must go back to bed,” I 
ordered. ‘‘ Please not just yet.” 
“Yes, at once; you look worn 
out, and if you go now I shall 
go down and tuck you in.” 
This was most successful ; they 
are like children, and love being 
tucked in. “Well, I wanted 
to look out of the window,” he 
said ; “but I'll promise to go in 
five minutes if you will tuck 
me in then.” So we compro- 
mised. When I went down to 
fulfil my part of the bargain, I 
found him in a very bitter 
humour. “I should like to 
get every one of those Sinn 
Feiners and torture them, 
and then turn machine- guns 
on them”; but he was not 
so cold-blooded next day, after 
a good night’s rest. I made 
him promise to try to go 
to sleep; and he never moved 
again, though the lights 
were full on and the bustle 
continued for another two 
hours. 

The four empty beds in the 
ward were filled by men 
wounded that evening. The 
first was the man I had seen 
lying on the floor in the theatre 
bleeding so profusely. A few 
details about him may be of 
interest. He was a sergeant 
in King Edward’s Horse, and 
took part in the charge on the 
City Hall. Behind him was a 
recruit, only just joined, who 
knew next to nothing, and in 
the excitement forgot almost 
VOL. CC.—NO. MCCXIV. 
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the only thing he did know— 
how to carry his bayonet. He 
held it too low, slipped, and 
thrust it into this man’s hip. 
The doctor said if hemorrhage 
had continued another five 
minutes (which was quite pos- 
sible, as he was rescued under 
fire) his case would have been 
hopeless. As it was, he lost a 
fearful amount of blood: I did 
not think it was possible for a 
man to look so white. He was 
quite conscious ; his eyes would 
follow us round and then shut 
again; he could talk—a few 
words at a time in the merest 
whisper—chiefiy to the effect 
that his wound was nothing! 
When we lifted him to settle 
the pillow his head dropped 
over, showing how weak he 
was. We gave him drinks of 
water; it was the first time I 
had seen what cold water‘can 
mean to a wounded man, but I 
was to see it often again that 
week, I suddenly remembered 
that once, after my leg was 
burnt, I blessed my sister for a 
cup of tea, and asked if it could 
do him anyharm. “Very good 
for him, if you like to make it,” 
was the reply; and how he 
loved it! It would not have 
seemed any trouble to have 
gone to India and grown the 
tea for him at that minute, I 
was so afraid he was going to 
die. |Unconsciously I found 
myself saying, “So this is 
War!” 

The other three men were 
not nearly so ill. One was 
a South African, also in King 
Edward’s Horse, who had been 
wounded in the arm; and an- 
other in the same regiment had 
a splinter of metal, about twice 
3K 
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the size of a pin’s head, in his 
left eye. The last arrival was 
@ man invalided home from 
France with dislecation of the 
knee joint, and now it was out 
again. 

A message brought me round 
te the other side of the hospital, 
where I found the beds in the 
corridor had been filled, and 
some of the new arrivals looked 
awfully bad. One, I specially 
noticed, with his head band- 
aged; his face was a bluish 
coleur, and with his eyes shut 
he was answering questiens 
mechanically as to his name 
and home address. What 
happened to him I do not 
know; if he lived, he looked 
a different person next time 
I saw him. 

It must have been well after 
10 P.M. when one of the men 
asked me if I had had any- 
thing to eat. I had quite 
forgotten till then that we 
had had no supper, but I was 
not hungry. Next time I 
went into the kitchen he pro- 
duced a nice little pot of fresh 
tea, and lovely fingers of hot 
buttered toast, he had made 
for me. They leoked really 
appetising, but I had only 
time to taste them: he sat 
over them like a watch-dog, 
and every time I appeared 
had them ready for me to 
take another bite. 

Abeut 11 P.M. the man with 
dislocation of the knee -was 
carried in. When he was 
comfortably in bed, with 
hot jars and a geed meal, 
I stayed to talk to him 
for a few minutes. I was 
interested to hear he was 
in»the 4th Hussars, and in- 


quired for several friends in 
that regiment who I heard 
were in the Yard. “Did you 
know Mr P ?” he asked, 
“He was killed out there, not 
long ago.” 
if I had been stunned — the 
dream had vanished —I was 
up against realities, That 
terrible noise, which even then 
I had only partly begun to 
connect in my mind with the 
wounded coming in, had meant 
the death of a man I knew, 
I suddenly realised how ter- 
ribly tired I was, and was 
very glad of the tea and toast 
still waiting for me. 

In the kitchen the nurses, 
and the men who had not 
gone to bed, were exchanging 
rumours and scraps of infor- 
mation they had gleaned, The 
machine-guns had not been 
entirely in our favour; we 
had only one to the Sinn 
Feiners’ three. The City Hall 
had been stormed and taken; 
but the ‘Evening Mail’ office, 
opposite the Front Gate, was 
still in the hands of the Rebels. 
We also learnt that the trouble 
was spreading, and that the 
G.P.O., Jacob’s, and other im- 
portant buildings, were strongly 
held. 

The conference was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion by the 
appearance of the Assistant 
Matron. ‘“ Every one must go 
to bed! The fighting is over 
for the present, but is to 
begin again at 4 am. So 
off with you! Quickly!” 

To run no unnecessary risks, 
we did not loiter crossing the 
Yard; but when I reached my 
room I looked out through & 
orack in the shutters. » Inthe 
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Yard were two large watch- 
fires, about fifteen yards apart, 
and soldiers stood round each 
in circles several deep, with 
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their hands stretched out to 
the blaze. 

One felt one must be dream- 
ing ! 


IIL 


We undressed hurriedly in 
black darkness behind bolted 
shutters, and were soon m 
bed, though not in the Land 
ef Dreams. 

A jumble of thoughts passed 
through my mind, chiefly the 
adventures ef the day. Civil 
war, so long expected and yet 
so unexpected, was actually 
an accomplished fact! One 
wondered how far it would 
spread, and how long it would 
last. I should have liked 
some news of my people, 
who live in Dublin; but ‘bad 
news flies apace,” and it is 
against my principles to worry 
about the unknown. 

I was roused from my reverie 
by a violent shake, “Get up 
quickly and put on your coat ; 
we must go into the hospital ; 
it is too dangerous to stay 
here.” In spite of the truce 
till 4 AM, sniping had been 
kept up continuously the 
whole night. I theught it 
was an official order, so reluct- 
antly I dragged myself out 
of bed, put on a dressing- 
gown and my uniform coat. 
“Do hurry! It is awfully 
dangerous; they are firing 
right at our windows.” 

Our room was really a 
double one, with the partition 
knocked down, and had four 
windows, two looking out on 
the Yard, and two on the 
west side of the Castle. Op- 


posite these side windows was 
a wall, at the top of a rise of 
ground, and it was from here 
the Sinn Feiners were firing 
down at the sentry, who was 
quite near our windows. I 
believe several sentries were 
killed there. 

It was out of the question 
to cross the Yard. The only 
other way of getting into the 
hospital was by a back stair- 
case, which was barricaded to 
prevent its being used. Our 
costume was hardly suitable 
for climbing, and the darkness 
did net make it easier; but we 
scaled the barricade success- 
fully, and went up to the top 
landing. The others led the 
way to No. 18 Ward, exactly 
over the Picture Gallery, which 
surprised me, because it was 
the place of all others we had 
been forbidden to go to during 
the day. I suggested this, and 
asked who had sent the order; 
whereupon they all turned tail, 
and I discovered they were 
acting on their own initiative ! 
We made our way down again, 
keeping close to the walls and 
dodging the windows, as the 
firing was very severe at that 
side of the house. We had to 
go through the Supper Reom 
to reach the main building, 
and as we made cur way 
downstairs, through an epen 
door, I saw one of the V.A.D.’s 
busy washing up in the men’s 
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dining-reom: she had been on 
duty since 7 A.M. the morning 
before without a break. In the 
hall we met the Night Sister 
looking very worried, and the 
sight of us, with our hair in pig- 
tails, did not seem to afford 
her any pleasure: she ordered 
us straight back to bed! 

We lay down for two more 
sleepless hours, and _ then 
dressed, to be ready when 
summoned. It was just dawn, 
but we dressed in the dark, as 
the shutters were closed and 
bolted. Once one of the others 
opened a chink, and called me 
to look at the sentry: perhaps 
he heard her, for my nose and 
two eyes were greeted by a 
cheery smile. The third girl 
in the room, who was on duty 
in the buffet, invited. him to 
breakfast —an invitation he 
readily accepted. 

We had not much longer to 
wait before we were called. 
The other nurses must have 
dressed beforehand, too, as the 
dining-room was nearly full 
when we went in,—it was the 
first time for some months that 
we had breakfasted by gas- 
light. 

We each had a boiled egg, 
half a slice of bread, and a cup 
of tea, and then ran up to the 
wards. I was so relieved to 
find the man with the bayonet 
wound in his side smoking a 
cigarette: the effort did not 
last long, but I was assured 
he was going to live. We set 
to with zest at the morning’s 
work, and everything was in 
order by 7 A.M. There was not 
much fear, however, of having 
to sit with our hands in our 
laps, as only three of us were 
on duty, where, normally, there 
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are at least double the number; 
but some were needed to help 
in the buffets, and some to open 
the rest of the hospital. 

The sniping still continued, 
but the shots were few and far. 
between. <A batch of wounded 
might arrive at any moment, 
as at 4.30 A.M. we had watched 
the troops march out of the 
Yard, with bayonets fixed, fel- 
lowed by the stretcher-bearers, 

Except for a few visitors to 
our men in King Edward's 
Horse, it might have been an 
ordinary morning in the Sup- 
per Room—not so downstairs! 
The hall was turned into a 
receiving station, fitted up with 
screens; supplies of bandages 
and dressings and kettles of 
boiling water were kept in 
readiness. The men’s dining- 
room was packed, and the cor- 
ridor thronged with soldiers 
waiting for breakfast. The 
crowd was so dense, it seemed 
hopeless to try to maucuvre 
my tray through; but there 
were cries of “Gangway! 
Gangway!” and a passage ap- 
peared as if by magic. Such 
a jolly, cheery crowd they 
were: one would almost have 
thought they liked coming up 
to Dublin to be shot at. From 
5 AM. till midday the crowd 
continued ; we fed about seven 
hundred that day, though there 
were only supplies for the 
seventy men originally in the 
hospital, so we could not treat 
the visitors too regally. They 
were allowed a cup of tea and 
half a slice of bread for break- 
fast; the same for tea, and & 
cup of tea for supper. Praoti- 
cally none were able to turn up 
for more than two meals i 
the day. Our dining-room was 
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turned into an officers’ buffet, 
where they could get tea, bread 
and jam and butter, as long 
as there was any. 

It seemed so prosaic to have 
to clean the bath and kitchen 
when those downstairs were 
run off their legs; but we were 
affected to, for the men, who 
generally helped us, spent their 
whole day washing and drying 
crockery in the buffet. An- 
other big difference was that 
all fifty men had their meals in 
the ward, as their dining-room 
was not available. From the 
first morning till sometime after 
the Rebellion was over the gas 
supply was turned off, and our 
stove was useless in conse- 
quence. The Supper Room and 
Anteroom were heated by hot 
pipes; there were no fires, and 
so all the water for tea and 
cocoa for the fifty men had to 
be carried through St Patrick’s 
Hall to the fire at the top of 
the main staircase. (How I 
longed for my helpers who 
were downstairs!) Even here 
troubles did not end, as it was 
& common oceurrence to go 
back to find your saucepan 
boiling finely—but with some- 
body’s instruments sterilising 
in it—and your kettle empty, 
having been used to fill hot 
jars for a new arrival! 

The men still had five meals 
in a day, but could only be 
spared one half slice of bread 
each at a meal. Sometimes it 
was dry; generally I was given 
a dish of jam or dripping each 
morning, and spread it on the 
bread myself to make it go as 
far as possible. There was 
always a good supply of meat 
at dinner, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying it was brought 
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in by a gentleman in his pri- 
vate car, at his own risk, his only 
protection being a red cross on 
his arm. Vegetables and pud- 
dings we forgot the look of; 
sugar ran out, and milk had to 
be treated as if it were as val- 
uable as meroury, the supply 
was so irregular. 

We had breakfasted three 
hours earlier than ordinary, so 
were looking forward to 10 
o’clock lunch with more than 
usual zest. It was not a 
healthy, open-air hunger, but 
an unpleasant sensation of emp- 
tiness. At 10 A.M. came the 
news there was to be no lunch, 
so there was nothing for it but 
to imagine we had had it. 

When the men’s lunch was 
finished there was some bread 
over, so we helped ourselves to 
half a slice each, and about 
half an hour later a nurse 
offered me a cup of tea in the 
Sterilising Room. There was 
no dinner either that day, 
but about 5.30 P.M. we trooped 
down to tea. (First Tea was 
most popular!) The house- 
keeper’s sitting-room had been 
turned into a nurses’ dining- 
room : its chief drawbacks were 
that it was very small and that 
it looked out on the Yard, so 
we had to eat our supper in the 
dark. From this on we had 
meals fairly regularly, but only 
four instead of five in the day. 
There was always plenty of 
bread on the table; but when 
one had just refused the Tom- 
mies, who were literally starv- 
ing, a second half slice, one 
was not likely to take more 
than necessary. They were 
wonderfully generous, too, with 
jam; but we all knew the 
supply was distinctly limited, 
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and the Rebellion might last 
any length of time. Once we 
revelled in a tin of bully beef, 
sent us by one of the officers ; 
and another time we partook 
with much ceremony of sar- 
dines, also a special present. 

Upstairs, the man with the 
splinter in his eye caused oon- 
siderable commotion by an- 
nouncing he was going out to 
rejoin the fighting. His eye 
was much inflamed and must 
have been extremely painful ; 
but he was quite determined, 
and nothing we could say would 
stop him. 

Numbers of the troops came 
to the Supper Room Kitchen 
for a wash and brush up, 
amongst them some we had 
seen march out, soon after 
dawn, with fixed bayonets. 
Their objective had been St 
Stephen’s Green, but it was 
found to be so strongly held it 
was useless to attack it ; so they 
marched back, without adven- 
ture, leaving the Green to be 
dealt with by the Artillery 
when it should come up from 
the Curragh. Others had 
taken part in heavy fighting 
near Trinity College. 

The Supper Room beds were 


all filled, so the newcomers’ 


were taken to other wards; 
but from the windows we could 
see a constant stream of ambu- 
lances and stretchers going in 
and out of the Yard—the dead 
had their faces covered. 
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During the afternoon the 
firing was intense. They said 
the Sinn Feiners were firing 
from a wall opposite, over our 
ward and kitchen, into the 
Castle Yard. I felt especially - 
sorry for the new patients, who 
had friends in the thick of it, 

In the kitchen the bullets 
seemed to be raining on the 
walls: time after time we 
looked round to see if the 
windows were broken, but we 
had a marvellous escape, There 
was a sniper just over us, 
and the whole room seemed to 
tremble each time he fired. A 
V.A.D, on night duty made 
desperate efforts to sleep in 
one of the Sir Anthony Weldon 
wards, facing the same direo- 
tion, but gave it up, as the 
bullets were hitting the wall 
in quick succession. 

In the evening we watched 
the men in the Yard bombing 
the office of the ‘Evening Mail.’ 
The noise was terrific, but 
eventually the building was 
successfully stormed, From 
then on, we were considered 
eomparatively safe. 

That night the wateb-fires 
were lit again in the Yard. Se 
many of those who had stood 
around them the night before 
were now patients in our 
wards, or stretched stiff and 
eold. One wondered with a 
shudder how many more gaps 
another twenty-four hours 
would make. 


IV. 


In spite of the noise we 
slept soundly that night, but 


felt little refreshed when we 


came on duty at 5 A.M. next 
morning. 


Wednesday, in our quarters, 
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was heavy with regular routine, 
but rather uneventful. When 
the K.E.H. men came up to 
see their friends, I tried to get 
them something to eat, as their 
off-time was so short, and they 
could then spend the whole 
of it with their friends in- 
stead of wasting time in the 
crush downstairs. Their visits 
cheered the wounded men, who 
were longing for the latest 
news. 

There was a sergeant-major 
who came each day. He was 
on duty on the Castle roof, 
with two lance-corporals under 
him; but, as he was always 
responsible, he never slept day 
or night, and these flying 
visits were his only rest. This 
Wednesday afternoon he turned 
up again, looking worn out. I 
put a comfortable chair beside 
his friend’s bed, and fetched 
him a mug of soup that was 
left from the men’s dinner: he 
had had nothing since the 
scanty meal I procured for him 
the previous day. He was in 
very low spirits. He said he 
had been on active service 
before, but never such a hateful 
job as this, and he owed his 
life to nothing but the inferior 
soldiery of the Rebels. The 
night before he and his men 
had passed in black darkness, 
within two yards of where a 
group of Sinn Feiners were 
hiding. It would have been 
the simplest military feat to 
have bayoneted all three, in- 
stead of which the Rebels con- 
tinued to creuch in a corner, 
and, when daylight came, were 
taken prisoner, One felt he 
did not expect so much luck 
again, and dreaded another 
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night in such nerve-racking 
surroundings. He said it was 
difficult to distinguish the inno- 
cent from the guilty, as almost 
all wore civilian clothes. One 
man did manage to persuade 
them he was a harmless spec- 
tator, till they made a search 
of where he had come from, 
and found his rifle. 

It was then 3.30 P.M., and as 
tea had not to be ready till 
4 P.M., and can be prepared in 
twenty minutes, the most use- 
ful way of spending the inter- 
vening ten minutes (everything 
in hospital must be done with 
one eye on the clock) seemed 
to be to talk, or rather to 
listen. I had a feeling he 
was going to be killed that 
night, he was so fearfully de- 
pressed. He told me about his 
home, and some of his experi- 
ences during the South African 
War. He had been Lord 
Roberts’ galloper, and though 
orders were generally trans- 
mitted through a member of 
the Staff, he had seen a good 
deal of the General himself, 
and it is superfluous to add 
that he worshipped the very 
ground he walked on. 

We had had three strenuous 
days, so, as there was no 
chance of new arrivals being 
brought to the Supper Room, 
we decided to try and get off 
duty by 8 PM. We got 
through fairly well, and by 
6.30 o’clock were a good deal 
further on than usual when 
the Assistant Matron appeared 
to tell me I was to be moved 
to the Throne Room. “Now?” 
“ Yes—immediately.” 

I was both glad and sorry. 
I had been on duty in the 
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Supper Room for two months, 
and had begun to look on the 
men, to a certain extent, as 
private property. On the other 
hand, in abnormal circum- 
stances, with guns firing on 
three sides of us, and dead 
and dying being carried in in 
' @ constant stream, no one who 
calls herself a woman could 
say she preferred to be shut 
away doing little but cooking 
and cleaning, however neces- 
sary. 

Since the ‘Evening Mail’ 
office had been retaken the 
Throne Room was in no 
greater danger than any other 
ward, so the beds had been 
moved back, There were eight 
or nine men in the ward, who 
had been brought in the pre- 
vious day—none of them were 
in danger. A trooper in the 
K.E.H., with a nasty wound 
in his back, which was very 
painful when he moved, was 
a special friend of the man 
with the bayonet wound in 
the Supper Room. Next him 
was a 17th Lancer, shot in 
the thigh, who was to spend 
the next two months on his 
back. A man in the Leinster 
Regiment knew two friends of 
mine, and said they had both 
been a good deal in the Yard; 
but I got very little further 
conversation out of him ex- 
cept “Yes, miss,” “ No, miss.” 
A red-headed boy in the Dublin 
Fusiliers was equally uncom- 
municative for about twenty- 
four hours—when we managed 
to break the ice. There was a 
Sinn Feiner, the first I had 
seen. He reminded me of the 
popular picture-house villain, 
though probably he was an 
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innocent dupe, like so many 
of the others; but I took an 
immediate dislike to him, 
which I never overcame. 

Two of the Supper Room 
men had followed me across, 
and, as the evening’s work was 
not begun, I was mest grateful 
for their help. It was nearly 
9 P.M. when everything was 
straight, and I was just going 
down to supper when a mes- 
sage came that a batch of 
wounded was expected dur- 
ing the night. The Picture 
Gallery, which was bereft of 
everything, had to be put in 
order ; the men pulled in empty 
beds from St Patrick’s Hall 
and other wards, while I 
fetched pillow-slips, sheets, and 
draw-sheets from the Linen 
Room and blankets from the 
top landing. One of the men 
followed me faithfully round, 
saying, “Let me carry them 
for you, Nurse.” By 10.30 P.M. 
the ward was as nearly in 
shape as we could make it; 
we could not bring in the 
full number of beds, as some 
were in use in St Patrick's 
Hall. 

As I came downstairs a pro- 
cession of policemen with bared 
heads passed down the corri- 
dor—it was the policeman’s 
funeral. 

Downstairs I met the Ma- 
tron, who sent me into our 
temporary dining-room: I was 
not hungry, but felt nothing 
loth to sit by the fire. 
Shortly afterwards the Matron 
came in and told the maid to 
bring me some supper. She 
said the funerals had just 
passed (which I knew). I 
think she said there were four- 
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teen buried in the garden that 
evening, including Mr P 
I asked if he had been killed 
instantaneously, and she told 
me he died on a stretcher in 
the hall. She said the general 
opinion seemed to be that the 
Rebellion would end some time 
within a month, A Monts! 
when three days had seemed 
an eternity! Yet we glibly 
talk of men having been in 
France “only two months.” 
As I crossed the Yard I 
heard quick footsteps behind 
me, and was accosted by two 
officers, “Is that your room?” 
They pointed at our windows. 





A few more patients were 
brought to the Throne Room 
next day, two of them Sinn 
Feiners. One was an elderly 
man with grey hair, rather 
& commonplace individual ; the 
other was a shrimp. Such a 
miserable little specimen, about 
five feet, without a pick of flesh 
on his bones! His teeth 
were literally chattering with 
fright, and he looked “as if 
he had been up the chimney,” 
which was precisely where he 
had been! He was most 
anxious to keep up a flow 
of conversation, but -that was 
too much of a luxury for 
Rebels (time was very preci- 
ous); he was brought to us 
suffering from exhaustion. His 
pitiful appearance induced me 
to ask why he had joined. 
“It was all for show; we 
liked parading through the 
streets; we were told that 
was all we had to do, and 
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“Yes,” “Then you need not 
be afraid, because we have 
searched it.” “You have 
searched it?” “Yes, we have 
looked in all the cupboards, 
and there are no Sinn Feiners 
hiding there, so you need not 
be afraid.” Sinn Feiners in 
ourroom! The idea had never 
occurred to me; but a vision 
rose before my eyes of the 
room as I had left it before 
5 AM. that morning—the bed 
unmade, and everything flung 
round in wild confusion! Mer- 
cifully the maid had succeeded 
in crossing the Yard during 
the day and had tidied it. 


I never thought of this—in- 
deed, I never did,—and when 
we started on Monday morn- 
ing, even then I thought it 
was all for show, till they 
suddenly ordered us to fire 
on any one in uniform, and 
then marched us off to take 
[I forget which particular 
building he had come from], 
and I was so frightened I[ 
went up the chimney, and I 
had to stay there three days, 
and I never got a bit to eat, 
—oh! it was awful! and I 
never fired a shot—indeed, I 
never did.” That I quite be- 
lieved, and as he stopped to 
take breath I made my escape. 
The Rebels must have been 
ordered to plead absolute ig- 
norance, as it was always the 
same story. The only original 
answer we were given was: 
“Tt would take too long to 
tell you now why I did it; 
but I'm going to do twelve 
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years’ penal servitude, and 
when I come out I'll tell 
you.” 

I only saw the patients in 
the Drawing Rooms at meal- 
time, and when sent to take 
the temperatures of the land- 
ing. The only one I re- 
member was a boy in the 
Royal Irish Regiment. He 
had a poisoned wound in his 
right arm, and the doctor 
was afraid he would have te 
amputate; but in the end it 
was saved. He had been 
sniping on the roof, and 
boasted of having accounted 
for eleven Sinn Feiners at 
different times; but the last 
had nearly done for him. “If 
only they had been Germans, 
and not Irishmen,”’—that was 
the universal wish. It was 
this man’s second visit as a 
patient to the hospital. ‘He 
came from France after Neuve 
Chapelle, and spent five months 
at the Castle: three of his 
friends, who came on the same 
ship, were with us still. 

When I came on duty that 
morning I had to pass through 
the Picture Gallery, and was 
interested to see that some of 
the beds we had made the 
night before were in use. I 
looked quiekly to see if they 
Were serious cases, and some- 
how the faces seemed familiar. 
I racked my brains to try 
and think where I could have 
seen them before, and it sud- 
denly dawned on me— they 
were the students ! 

During the day three of the 
beds received the kind of oo- 
cupants for whom they were 
intended. All were in danger ; 
and round each; in turn the 


[Dee. 


sereens were put, while the 
chaplain knelt beside the bed. 
(A Church of England and 
@ Roman Catholic chaplain 
were in constant attendance 
threughout the week.) One 
of the men was shot through 
the neck, and lay quietly with 
his eyes shut, except when 
offered a drink, which he 
never refused, Another -was 
shot through a lung and the 
wrist ; he was propped up, but 
looked feverish, and took no 
notice of any one. There was 
something pathetic about the 
twirl of his moustache, which 
showed he normally took an 
interest in his appearance, 
The third was shot through 
both lungs and the liver, and 
looked much the worst. He 
might have been any age 
between thirty and seventy; 
his eyes had a glassy stare, 
and his face was a queer dark 
colour, while he choked inces- 
santly for breath. When he 
asked fer milk, some one said, 
“Don’t wait to heat it, or 
he will be dead before it 
comes.” All three made ex- 
cellent recoveries. 

Another arrival was the first 
female patient: her bed was 
put in the corrider of the 
Officers’ Quarters. 

The officers’ dressing - room 
was turned into a “dressing 
station,” where slight injuries 
were attended to: over two 
hundred and fifty cases were 
treated here. As the room 
was fitted with basins, several 
of us had to spend all spare 
moments there washing band- 
ages and mackintoshes, which, 
needless to say, were never- 
ending. The Matron had given 
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out that any nurse who had 
the chance might sit down, so 
I used to pull a chair over to 
the basin and scrub away with 
my back turned to every one, 
oblivious to general eonversa- 
tion: it was very rude, but 
I was too tired to care. 

The windews overlook the 
Castle garden, where all day 
about twenty men were digging 
graves. The nearest were for 
officers, each made separately ; 
then two large graves for 
Tommies and civilians, and, 
far away by themselves, the 
Sinn Feiners. There were over 
seventy buried in the garden: 
most of them were removed 
when the Rebellion was over, 
but some of the officers are 
there still, Only a very limited 
number of coffins could be 
obtained: most of the bodies 
were buried sewn into sheets. 
The funerals took place each 
evening after dark: more than 


onee the burying party was 
fired on. Towards the end of 
the week the dead were so 
many, they were brought in 
covered carts instead of am- 
bulances. I saw a cart open 
onee—about fifteen bodies, one 
on top of the other. It took 
time to carry them round to 
the Mortuary, and sometimes 
as one passed two or three 
bodies would be lying near the 
side door, dressed in khaki, 
but so still, so stiff, the hands 
so blue, and the faces eovered. 
One wondered if they were 
the men who had shouted 
“Gangway!” that morning, 
and laughed and talked so 
cheerily. 

In the evening I spared a 
few minutes to see my old men 
in the Supper Room. They 
greeted me as if I had come 
back from Australia, and it 
was like home to see them 
again. 


VI. 


Friday, my attention was 
divided between the Throne 
Reom, where I was nominally 
on duty, the two Drawing 
Rooms, where I helped with 
the meals, and the Picture 
Gallery, where a pair of legs 
to run messages was always 
welcome, 

Three more women joined 
the one in the corridor. Two 
arrived after dinner: they 
were aunt and niece, but 
neither was conscious of the 
other’s presence. They were 
in their own house when a 
bullet came through the win- 
dow and hit the girl; the old 


lady, in a panic, rushed to the 
window to pull down the blind, 
and was shot also. They were 
very bad; the aunt only lived 
three or four days, and several 
times they gave up hope of the 
girl, but she eventually pulled 
through. They were a charm- 
ing pair; the aunt was com- 
monly known as “the dear old 
granny,” and the niece had 
lovely auburn hair, long white 
hands, and a rare sweetness of 
expression. When any one 
went over to her bed she used 
to say, ‘Let me hold your 
hand; do you think I am 
going to die?” 
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Later in the afternoon I saw 
& woman lying on a couch 
with her eyes shut: I had not 
seen her brought in. She was 
one of the servants in the 
Metropole Hotel, and when the 
place was seized, she and 
several others were kept to 
work for their captors. They 
plotted to escape, and all suc- 
ceeded, but this girl received 
two bayonet wounds in the 
leg while she was running 
away. She was not much 
hurt, however, and in the 
evening went down to help in 
the Still Room. 

A few more beds in the 
Picture Gallery were filled. 
The Matron and Assistant 
Matron received the men them- 
selves, there was such a dearth 
of nurses. I saw one of the 
Sisters bathe a man’s face 
with warm water and cotton- 
wool; it seemed to refresh him 
so much, I did the same for 
another, with equally success- 
ful results. Next morning, as 
he still leoked hot and fever- 
ish, I offered to do it again. 
“Like my face bathed?” I 
felt as if I had offered a child 
of ten a baby’s bottle! 

The man shot through both 
lungs was still awfully bad, 
but continued to be wonder- 
fully cheerful. He tried to 
laugh once, but choked so 
much he had to postpone the 
luxury for a few days longer: 
he showed he took an interest 
in what was going on by 
occasionally pointing at men 
on the roof opposite. Onee I 
was giving him a drink, when 
every one rushed to the win- 
dow; he shoved the feeding- 
cup away: “ What—what—is 


it?” he gasped. I went over 
and saw an armoured motor 
just returned. The men, step- 
ping out, were laughing—the 
trip had evidently been a 
success. 

It is difficult to remember 
which day these cars made 
their first appearance, but by 
Friday the sight of them rush- 
ing in and out was quite 
familiar. It is also impossible 
to state chronologically the 
arrival of Sinn Fein prisoners. 
The only batch I clearly re- 
member were fifteen or six- 
teen respectable-looking men, 
brought from the Four Courts 
the Tuesday morning after the 
Surrender. They were mostly 
elderly, and all but two wore 
red erosses on their arms. They 
showed more signs of curiosity 
than fear; but as we had heard 
that every man over eighteen 
was to be shot, we could not 
bear to look at them. They 
were marched round, and dis- 
appeared through a side door 
of Ship Street Barracks. 

Captured ammunition was 
also brought into the Yard; 
one pile included a German 
officer’s sword, a number of 
German rifles and dum-dum 
bullets. 

The artillery rolled out from 
the Castle Yard to fulfil its 
deadly mission, and returned, 
sometimes within an_ hour, 
sometimes not till the evening. 
Fresh troops arrived from Eng- 
land; and, before they joined 
in the fighting, rested on the 
hard flags at the back, or the 
equally hard Yard in the front. 
Sometimes they looked so very 
tired. 

Continual rumours reached 
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us that the whole town was 
in flames, and that even the 
Rotunda had not escaped: we 
had a fleeting glimpse of the 
red flare in the sky as we ran 
across the Yard at night. 
There was also news that the 
Four Courts had been blown 
up, and that Jacob’s Biscuit 
Factory was to share a like 
fate. Our own basement was 
carefully searched by officers, 
lest the Rebels should have 
thought of dynamiting us. 

Frequently, when the men 
were resting in the Yard, there 
would be a stampede, and 
they would stand flattened 
against the walls—the Yard 
was under fire, Some men 
were wounded in it and several 
killed. 

From the windows we could 
see a little of the fighting 
behind Ship Street. Soldiers 
on the roof of a large red 
building were bombing a 
house to the left; for some 
time after it was in a very 
shattered condition, and puffs 
of smoke issuing through the 
gaps in the roof showed that 
the Sinn Feiners had not yet 
deserted it. 

On Friday evening I was 
passing through the Supper 
Room when I saw the Aus- 
tralian who had had the piece 
of metal in his eye standing in 
the middle of the ward with a 
crowd around him. One of the 
group, followed by the others, 
ran across: “ Nurse,” he said, 
“the burning question is—can 
you get this man something to 
eat? He has had nothing for 
over twenty-four hours.” He 
eame to the hospital each day 
to have his eye dressed, but 


that evening he looked more 
than tired, he looked very ill. 
Downstairs he could only be 
given the regulation one cup of 
tea, so I sent him round to 
visit the man in his regiment 
in our ward, while I went to 
forage. The drains of cocoa 
left in the various saucepans 
after the men’s supper made 
two good mugfuls; it looked 
quite inviting when heated up, 
and it was nourishing. He 
had been too long without food 
to be able to eat, but promised 
to come to the buffet next 
morning for breakfast. He 
said that incidentally he would 
come up and pay us a visit 
before starting out for another 
day’s adventures, The “visit,” 
when it came off, consisted of 
a hurried good-morning! There 
had been some misunderstand- 
ing, and he and another man 
had been locked up in the 
Guard Reom all day, on the 
charge of looting; in the 
evening they were able to 
clear themselves, and were 
released. 

I spent another hour in the 
Picture Gallery after supper. 
Two of the Sisters were 
attending to a Dublin Fusilier, 
just brought in. He was shot 
through both thighs and a 
nerve was severed: he was in 
terribleagony. Afterwards we 
used to tease him by calling 
him “the hospital crock,” he 
was so well up in how every- 
thing (that concerned him) 
should be done! When he was 
finally fixed up, Sister sent me 
off duty, as she said I would 
not be able to get up in the 
morning—a prophecy which 
came true; I did not appear 
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till after 6 A.M., over an hour 
late! 

The “ night fag ” was greatly 
distressed when she found I 
had to cross the Yard alone, 
and wished te find me an 
escort; but, as I knew of no 
one bullet-proof, I thanked her 
and went alone. 

All was dark in our room, 
and I groped for a bed to see 
if I was the first or the last. 
Not only was it empty, but the 
bedclothes were gone—nothing 
but a mattress! It was ene 
thing to cross the Yard alone, 
but another to sleep in a house 
by myself,—our room was the 
only one in that house in use 
at the time. I called the other 
girl, but there was no answer, 
so groped across to see if her 
bedclothes had been spirited 
away also. The peor dear had 
only just gone to sleep, and it 
was very hard lines to be 
awakened immediately. The 
third girl had decided to sleep 
in another room. 

On Saturday morning I met 
a doctor, who told me my 
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people were all right, as far as 
he knew; I did not like to ask 
him to tell them about me. I 
tried several times to send word 
through by stretcher-bearers, 
but the only news which 
reached them was from this 
dector, whom I did not ask. 
He looked at me critically, and 
asked if I had not slept since 
the beginning of the Rebellion. 
Not very complimentary ! 

My spare moments during 
the morning were spent doing 
special to an elderly civilian, 
suffering severely from shock, 
He trembled so violently, the 
whole bed shook, and was quite 
oblivious of our presence, though 
he was able to take sips of 
brandy-and-water at intervals. 

There was actually a pause 
in the afternoon, so I seated 
myself in front of the fire to 
make toast for the men’s tea. 
One of the men relieved me 
before long, and made enough 
for the whole landing. It was 
a treat! It seemed years, not 
days, since we had seen any- 
thing so civilised. ; 


VII, 


Teas were being brought, 
and high good-humour pre- 
vailed over the toast, when 
some one hurled herself in 
with: “The Rebels have sur- 
rendered unconditionally !” 
We could hardly believe our 
ears ; it seemed much too won- 
derful to be true. 

The news was followed by a 
damper: “Thirty new nurses 
have arrived—what are they 
to eat? I should rather do 
twice as much again than have 
rations cut dewn any further.” 


We echoed the sentiment. It 
did not occur to us, that once 
surrender was official, we should 
be able to get plenty of food. 
A new nurse and twoV.A.D.’s 
were sent to the Throne Room; 
other wards received similar 
reinforcements, and we had the 
amusing and unexpected expe- 
rienee of tumbling over each 
other. 
' The arrival of James Con- 
nolly caused an unusual stir. 
From the window I eould see 
him lying on the stretcher, his 
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hands crossed, his head hidden 
from view by the archway. 
The stretcher was on the 
ground, and at either side stood 
three of his officers, dressed in 
National Volunteer Uniform ; 
a guard of about thirty soldiers 
stood around. The scene did 
net change for ten minutes or 
more; somebody gruesomely 
suggested they were discussing 
whether he should be brought 
in, or if it would be better to 
shoot him at once. It is more 
likely they were arranging 
where he should be brought, 
and a small ward in the Offi- 
cers’ Quarters, where he could 
be carefully guarded, was de- 
cided upon. 

The nurses in charge of 
him acknowledged, without 
exception, that he was entirely 
different from their expecta- 
tions: no one could have been 
more considerate, or have 
given less trouble. About a 
week after his arrival he had 


an operation on the leg. He 
was strongly opposed to this 
himself, but until he had been 
tried, he had to be treated 
entirely from a medical point 
of view. When he was coming 
round after the ether, the 
sentry changed, and he turned 
to the nurse who was minding 
him and asked, “Have they 
come to take me away? Must 
I really die so soon?” All 
through, his behaviour was 
that of an idealist. He was 
calm and composed during 
the court-martial, and said, 
“You can shoot me if you 
like, but I am dying for my 
country.” He showed no sign 
of weakness till his wife was 
brought to say good-bye to 
him, the night he was to be 
shot. When she had left, he 
saw the monks, and about 
3 A.M. he was carried down 
on a stretcher to the am- 
bulance that was to bring him 
to Kilmainham. 


VIII, 


At 6.30 PM, the charm of 
an idle life and the prospect 
of a reasonable amount of sleep 
had not lost their first gloss, 
when my staff nurse mentioned 
a rumour that I was to go on to 
night duty. At first I thought 
she was joking, but as she 
really meant it, I had to find 
out if it were true. After 
some time I met the Assistant 
Matron with a list in her 
hand: “You are being changed, 
and are to go on to night duty 
I think—yes—here it is—night 
duty in the Picture Gallery. 
So run off as quickly as you 
can, and lie down for an hour ; 


you must be on duty again at 
8 o’clock. 

Upstairs, bustle and business 
ruled in the Picture Gallery. 
Since the firing had stopped, 
the ambulances could drive 
through the streets in safety, 
and a great number of wounded 
were brought in. About 9 P.M. 
the day staff retired, and left 
ene staff nurse, one proba- 
tioner, and me to look after 
the twenty-seven patients. 

I never thought I should 
have seen such suffering as 
was in that ward that night; 
the greaning was indescrib- 
able. One man was shot 
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through the head; they said 
his brains were showing, and 
that if he lived he would be 
insane. He made a marvellous 
recovery. There was a man 
who had just had an arm 
amputated; another had his 
arm terribly smashed up, with 
@ poisoned wound the size of 
a tennis-ball—for several days 
they feared they would have 
to amputate; another had an 
equally damaged leg. One 
had a dressing over the whole 
side of his face, with thick 
clots of blood at the edges; 
I heard that half his face was 
gone, and never passed him 
without a prayer he might 
not live. Providence was 
wiser than I; his face, though 
frightfully disfigured, was not 
blown away, and within a 
week he became one of the 
cheeriest men in the ward, 
and one of the most particular 
as to the set of his hair! All 
that night he made no sign 
of consciousness, except when, 
with his uninjured eye still 
closed, he fumbled for his 
drinking-cup, which he could 
only manage by a tube put 
into his mouth. Then there 
was a boy in the South Staf- 
fords, with the blue face one 
dreaded to see. Normally he 
must have been unusually 
good-looking, and he was not 
more than eighteen. Every 
few minutes he would sit bolt 
upright, stripped to the waist, 
and stare wildly round with 
unseeing eyes; and when we 
tried to make him lie down 
again, would shrink from 
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being touched, and grunt his 


disapproval. I came into the 
ward just in time to see sereens 
being put round a bed—it was 
the first time I had ever seen 
the face of a dead man. 

The Sinn Feiners in the 
ward made me feel worst of 
all; we still believed all Rebels 
over eighteen were to be shot. 
I had felt very stony to the 
ones in the Throne Room, but 
these were different, — they 
were so ill, so weak, so help- 
less. I could have cried, it 
seemed so cruel to drag them 
through such torture for that. 

The time passed“ quickly, as 
the men were very restless; 
many of them needed their 
dressings changed, and all 
wanted their pillows turned 
and a drink at least every five 
minutes ; most of them needed 
injections of morphia. About 
midnight some of them showed 
signs of quieting down. The 
staff nurse discovered I had 
been on duty since 6 A.M., 80 
she made me sit in a big 
chair by the fire, and promised 
to tell me if she wanted me, 
When I stood up again, I 
felt as if I had acute rheuma- 
tism all over, and could hardly 
walk; it was so painful, I did 
not give my muscles another 
chance to stiffen. We had 
dinner, about eight of us to- 
gether, at the table outside the 
Officers’ Quarters. A memor- 
able spread: poached eggs and 
bacon, plenty of bread, and 
our greedy eyes fixed on & 
dish of butter. 

The rest of the night we 





1 I must apologise for continual reference to food, but its scarcity made it 


most conspicuous. 
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continued to change dress- 
ings and give drinks. A 
civilian, shot in the chest, 
was especially restless: it did 
not do him much good to 
turn his pillow and pull up 
the blankets, but it stopped 
his groaning for a few minutes 
when he felt somebody cared 
that he was in pain. A 
Dublin Fusilier near him also 
spent a very bad night. He 
had been a prisoner in the 
G.P.O. for several days, and 
when it caught fire he and 
the other prisoners had given 
up all hope of escape or 
rescue, but were driven out 
in front of the Rebels under 
heavy fire from our own 
guns at the Rotunda. This 
man was severely wounded 
in the hip, and lay out in 
Henry Street all night. Next 
morning (Saturday) a Sinn 
Feiner took pity on him, 
carried him under cover, and 
put a handkerchief over the 
wound. Late on Saturday 
evening he was found by an 
ambulance and brought to the 
Castle. His wound was by 
then extremely septic, and he 
showed signs of going off his 
head from shock. 

Three other cases were of 
special interest. A civilian was 
dangerously wounded in the 
stomach, and was on his way 
to King George V. Hospital, 
when the ambulance he was 
in came under heavy fire. The 
driver was shot through the 
lung, but remained at the 
wheel till he fainted (he was 
afterwards personally congrat- 
ulated by Sir John Maxwell). 
The R.A.M.C. sergeant in 
charge had his arm so badly 
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shattered, he nearly lost it. 
When he saw the driver was 
done for, he sent for assist- 
ance, and they were all three 
brought to us. 

Soon after dawn, the breath- 
ing of the delirious boy in the 
South Staffords quickened per- 
ceptibly. Nurse, with diffi- 
culty, persuaded him to take 
a stimulant, while she sent 
for the Night Sister, and for 
one of the students (who came 
in pyjamas and an overcoat). 
Nothing could be done, so the 
chaplain was called (also in 
pyjamas), and within ten min- 
utes he was gone. It seemed 
so tragic—he was such a young 
boy, and had only come from 
England that day; but he had 
died a hero’s death as truly as 
any one on the battlefield of 
France. 


‘To claim the glory they have won, 
And rise triumphant like the sun, 
They have gone West.” 


At 4.30 a.m. the morning’s 
work began,—washing, bed- 
making, breakfasts. It took 
time, they were all so helpless, 
and though the day staff eame 
on duty soon after 5 A.M., we 
did not. get off till about 9 a.m. 

Late on Saturday afternoon 
I saw the man who had had 
the splinter in his eye being 
wheeled across the yard on a 
bicycle; one leg, stuck out, was 
evidently wounded. That even- 
ing I found him in a oorner 
of the Anteroom, but when I 
asked him if he was feeling 
better, he turned his head 
round very slowly and stared 
at me as if he had never seen 
me before, A nurse told me 
she overheard the Matron say 

3 L 
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she was afraid it was paralysis, 
80 we were greatly relieved 
next morning to find him chat- 
ting to a friend. I told him I 
had spoken to him several times 
the night before, but that he 
did not recognise me, “I must 
have been asleep,” he said, so I 
left it at that. He had been 
invalided heme from France, 
suffering from shell-shock, and 
must have had a return of 
it the night before. He told 
me he had been in the bombing 


party at the Four Courts the 
previous day. He said they 
lost over fifty men, amongst 
them his special chum, who 
had been one of the regular 
visitors to the Supper Room, 
The dead lay in heaps, and 
every man who went up was 
killed; he said when his turn 
came it never occurred to him 
that he would come back alive. 
I asked if he had felt afraid. 
“No,” he replied; “I was not 
thinking of myself.” 


Ix. 


When I awoke about 6.30 
P.M. it was hard to believe it 
was Sunday, and only a week 
since Easter Day. 

I was anxious about the 
men in the Picture Gallery, 
and was disappointed when I 
heard I was moved ‘to Sir 
Anthony Weldon’s and the 
Anteroom. The latter had 
been filled the night before, 
but only one or two men were 
left; the others had been 
moved into the Supper Room, 
and the men who were with 
us before the Rebellion had 
gone, some upstairs and some 
to Sir Anthony Weldon’s. 
They expected the Anteroom 
to be filled again that night, 
but only a few more cases 
were brought in. The men in 
Sir Anthony Weldon’s were 
almost convalescent, and slept 
like tops; and there was only 
one serious case in the Ante- 
room. He was another of 
those brought in the previous 
evening with a blue face, but 
the blue had given place to 
a sickly yellowish brown: he 


lived only till the following 
Tuesday. 

Early on Sunday morning 
orderlies from King George V. 
Hospital appeared on _ the 
scene, They were a great 
help; they used to look after 
the fires and make themselves 
generally useful. The con- 
valescent patients, who always 
worked like blacks, were very 
critical of them. One man 
said to me one morning, “I 
have just done such a dread- 
ful thing. I bumped into an 
orderly who had fallen asleep 
on his broom and woke him 
up—quite by mistake!” 

The sniping was worse than 
usual on Monday night, and 
we heard rumours that the 
Sinn Feiners had reinforce- 
ments, and the surrender was 
withdrawn. Two men were 
killed in the Yard just outside 
our door a few minutes after 
I had come across. 

Night duty was not without 
its excitements. One of the 
nurses going her rounds had 
an electric torch, which she 
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switched on when she entered 
the ward. She was faced ‘by 
a burly Australian, his fists 
clenched and a ferocious ex- 
pression on his face, just going 
to make a-spring for her threat! 
He had mistaken her ‘muffled 
footsteps for a Sinn Feiner. 
This put the idea of spies 
into our heads. It was not 
unlikely they would make 
some effort to find out where 
Connolly was,‘and if there -was 
any possibility of escape, Any 
investigations would probably 
begin at our staircase, which 
led directly down‘to:the cellars 
and basement. Early on Mon- 
day night I saw -a ‘man ‘in 
mufti go into the theatre and 
close the door quietly behind 
him. At dawn the nurse:-who 
had had the fright the night 
before appeared as white as a 
sheet; she really had seen a 
spy thistime! She-wassitting 
in one of the small wards when 
she heard a ‘noise ‘next door ; 
she went in, justin time to-see 
&® man in eivilian -elothes -she 
knew she had never seen before 
go out of the other door. ‘We 
told her she had dreamt it, but 
she was quite determined on 
the subject, and warned-all the 
orderlies and guards. When 
the men awoke, her statements 
were confirmed by one of them, 
who said a night or two pre- 
viously a man in mufti had 
stood there, just as she de- 
scribed, about 2 A.M., looked 
carefully round, and gone out 
again, closing the door noise- 
lessly behind him. The Matron 
was told, and after some in- 
quiries "he was identified as the 
Castle detective, said to be 
always about, but no one had 
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ever seen him or heard of him 
before. My friend in the 
theatre was the man who leoks 
after the boiler at night; I 
only knew the man on day 
duty. 

When I went ‘inte the Sup- 
per Room (I had been moved 
back there on night duty) the 
man with the bayonet-wound 
in‘his hip produeed a «splendid 
box of Cadbury’s -chocolates, 
which he gave me. The-ser- 
geant-major, Lord Roberts’ 
galloper,:had sent a message 
that he'had been moved to a 
different: part:of the town,-and 
as ‘he could ‘not come over to 
thank »me ‘personally, he sent 
this as “atteken of gratitude.” 
I had not done anything to 
deserve it, but it was very 
nice<of ‘him :to think :of it. 

After -supper, next ‘morning 
I -had to move my belongings 
to'the Night Nurses’ Quarters, 
Everything was quiet, and the © 
Yard was -safe to cross. The 
troops were lying in all direo- 
tions, and with armloads of 
pillows, sheets, and similar 
baggage, I had topick my way 
between them. 

When I came on duty that 
evening, I was greeted by the 
news that the sergeant-major 
had been in to see me; but 
when he heard I was on night 
duty, had left, with a message 
he would call again at 7 o’clock 
next morning! One of the 
men offered to chaperon me! - 

The chaperon was also on 
night duty. A man had under- 
taken to-write down thename 
and address, and particulars in 
general, of -each case as it 
arrived. This was most help- 
ful, as it would be very import- 
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ant if the patient did not live, 
and it set the nurses free to 
attend to him. The man 
stuck to the job day and 
night, except for a few hours 
each afternoon, for nearly a 
week; and then, he was so 
tired out, this man relieved 
him. 

The former was formally 
presented with a silver cigar- 
ette-case by the Committee in 
recognition of his services ; two 
of the other men were given 
fountain pens. It must have 
been very difficult to decide on 
whom to confer the honours, as, 
almost without exception, every 
man in the hospital did more 
than he had strength for. One 
man told me the doctor said he 
had nearly done for himself, and 
several of them were put back a 
good deal. The shortage of food 
made the work still harder for 
them; and the first evening, 
they generously threw all their 
cigarettes to the men in the 
Yard, and there were none to 
replace them. 

We were at dinner in the 
kitchen, when a_ stretcher- 
bearer offered us his news- 
paper, the now famous paper 
with three dates. It was the 


The women had been moved 
to one of the small wards in 
Sir Anthony Weldon’s, and 
another was added to their 
number. She was the head 
of the Sinn Fein Red Cross, 
and had earried all the de- 
spatches organising the sur- 
render; she went several times 
with orders from “General ” 
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first communication we had 
held with the outside world for 
over a week, and we nearly 
tore it to pieces in our excite- 
ment. Such, however, is the 
frailty of human nature, it was 
not other people’s experiences 
which thrilled us most, but to 
see how vivid a picture of our 
adventures had been drawn for 
the werld in general! We ex- 
pected something similar to 
accounts of the Siege of Derry, 
but we had some difficulty 
in finding it. “There was a 
faint-hearted attack on Dublin 
Castle, which resulted in the 
shooting of one policeman.” 
That was all! We still hoped 
for some recognition of the 
nursing world, and were not 
disappointed: “The civilians 
behaved with wonderful calm- 
ness, a8 also did the doctors 
and nurses.” It was all right 
to put the doctors above us, 
—but the civilians—who, we 
thought, had either run like 
rabbits to their holes, or risked 
their skins for nothing but 
curiosity! What a mercy 
Providence has not shut us off 
permanently from the outer 
world, or what limits would 
our egotism not reach! 


x. 


Pearce to Jacob’s, but failed 
to persuade them to join in 
the general unconditional sur- 
render. The room was lit by 
a night light, so, except for 
a night-dress and two dark 
plaits, I saw nothing of her. 
She left next morning, escorted 
by an armed guard. Another 
prisoner brought in that night 
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had £1000 in bank - notes on 
him.! 

The Hospital itself presented 
an unusual appearance. Sen- 
tries, with fixed bayonets, sat 
or stood at the top and bottom 
of every staircase, and outside 
every ward in which was 4& 
Sinn Feiner; one guarded each 
of the doors of Connolly’s room, 
and another was in his room. 
Those who were not on duty 
sat round the fire at the top 
of the main staircase, and some 
turned the “baths,” used in 
peace times for palms and 
plants, into beds. There are 
two of these tanks, and about 
six men fitted into each, three 
at either end, their feet over- 
lapping in the middle, One 
man looked too funny: in his 
well-worn khaki and muddy 
boots, his face and hands very 
dirty, he slept peacefully on a 
lace-edged pillow! I did not 
know the hospital boasted 
such a smart one. 

On Tuesday morning we 
were allowed to go to Early 
Service, held in the Matron’s 
office by one of the chaplains. 
It was in keeping with 
“active service.” The clergy- 
man robed in a corner of the 
room; the Bread and Wine 
were placed on an ordinary 
table covered with a white 
cloth. About eight of us at- 
tended; the men in the yard 
stared in through the windows. 

On my way back I met 
Captain ——. It was the first 
time I had seen him, though 
I knew he had been billeted in 
the Castle. 
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The Boiler Room, where we 
filled our hot jars, was always 
packed with Tommies—some 
lying full length on the table, 
others lolling round, The be- 
loved goat—I forget what regi- 
ment it belonged to—made its 
headquarters there, and the 
4th Hussars’ dog, which had 
come up uninvited. One morn- 
ing I spoke to a 4th Hussar 
sergeant, who had been in the 
attack on the City Hall. They 
were met by a murderous fire, 
and he owed his life to the 
fact that he stopped to carry 
a wounded comrade back. He 
had been beside Mr P—— 
when he fell; he turned to him 
and said, “For God’s sake, 
take the men back!” It was 
his baptism of fire, but his last 
thoughts and words were for 
his men, The sergeant spoke 
of him with such genuine ad- 
miration, as they all did. He 
said the only thing which 
made it possible to bear was 
the certainty they were fight- 
ing Germany as truly as if 
they were in France. In his 
opinion, the Rebellion was Ger- 
many’s last trump card, and 
would prove the turning-point 
of the war. 

Wednesday broke warm, 
bright and sunny, a perfect 
spring morning. I had not 
the least inclination to go to 
bed, and an overwhelming de- 
sire to go home; to this the 
Matron eonsented, but only at 
my own risk. I was un- 
decided when Captain 
appeared: “It is as safe as 
possible; I have a car at the 








1 Here, as in similar cases, I can only state the facts as I heard them. I 


cannot vouch for their accuracy. 
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door if you would care to 
come.” He had very kindly 
been to see my people during 
the day ; it wasthe first definite 
news-I had: heard of them for 
nine days. His regiment: had 
spent'a most trying week ; the 
job they objected to most: of 
all was searching the cellars; 
bestrewn with wooden boxes; 
sacks of flour, every kind of 
cover for a sniper; and: they 
were expecting to: be: sent: to 
Galway to continue the house- 
to-house search. I fastened: a 
red cross on to my sleeve, and 
turned’ my apron (a clean one 
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had not been seen for a week). 
The sight of the ruins gave me 
no sense of shock, they seemed 
entirely in keeping with the rest 
of:the hideous nightmare. All 
shops. were closed, and the 
streets were thronged with 
sightseers: It was. hardly 
necessary to have been in 
uniform, but there was- plenty 
of: it’ to be seen, and it gave 
me a free pass. Captain —— 
said it had been very un- 
pleasant elbowing his way 
through the crowds, probably 
hostile, on. his way to his 
sister’s late the night before. 


XI. 


As the hospital was three- 
quarters empty when the 
Rebellion broke out, more 
than half the. staff’ were on 
leave and: could: not return. 
There were only about: thirty 
altogether for day and night 
duty, and of these seven had 
to be spared as waitresses in 
the buffets. 

The Matron and the As- 
sistant - Matron rarely took 
more than one hour’s. rest’ in 
the twenty-four, and, in addi- 
tion to the responsibility and 
strain attached to their posts, 
they took the place of: staff 
nurses in the wards when it 
was necessary. 

The Sister of the Supper 
Room landing, in addition. to 
her usual work, helped a great 
deal in the Picture Gallery; 
she was frequently called 


down to the hall when a 
serious case was brought in, 
and she acted Theatre Sister. 
Sometimes eight emergency 
operations had to be run 
through, one after the other; 
and in the middle she would 
feel some one fumbling in her 
pocket for her keys, or would 
be-asked if Smith was to be 
allowed any supper! In spite 
of all this. she always found 
time to pay a visit to her 
“dowager” men, who had 
been: moved to the top land- 
ing, and were left entirely to 
their own devices. 

A Staff Nurse who developed 
appendicitis refused to give in 
until the reinforcements ar- 
rived. She probably saved 
several lives by her unselfish- 
ness, but it very nearly cost 
her own. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE IN WAR-TIME—VISCOUNT GREY'S RECORD 
—HIS POLICY IN THE BALKANS—MISS HOBHOUSE, FRIEND OF 
HUMANITY—LORD ROBERT CECIL’S CONFESSION OF INCOMPETENCE 
—THE MAN WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE—PROPERTIES IN NIGERIA— 
MR STEEL-MAITLAND'S ATTACK UPON BRITISH MERCHANTS—AN 
IMPERIAL POLICY—MR BONAR LAW'S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


IN the time of war the Foreign 
Office bears a weight of respon- 
sibility which it can neither 
shift norshare. The Admiralty, 
if it do its duty, supplies the 
Navy with what it wants, and 
leaves it to carry out its own 
plans unhampered. The Army 
should be responsible to its own 
heads for what it does and for 
what it designs to do, A civ- 
ilian First’ Lord of the Admir- 
alty or a civilian Minister of 
War would be guilty of'a grave 
offence if he dared to give ad- 
vice to the chiefs of the fighting 
services in matters of tactics or 
strategy. The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on 
the ether hand, must be com- 
plete master of his own policy. 
He can look to nobody for sup- 
port or guidance, He must 
know the truth about many 
men and many countries, and 
though for his facts he may rely 
upon British agents abroad, he 
must still draw his own conclu- 
sions and shape his own pur- 
poses. And the natural diffi- 
culty of hissituation is enhanced 
by the great importance which 
attaches to what he says and 
does. His wisdom (or folly) 
may shorten (or prolong) the 
war indefinitely, and we cannot 
exaggerate the burden which 
has been laid upon Viscount 


Grey during the last two 
years. 

How has he carried it? 
With the same insouciance 
wherewith his colleagues have 
picked up their lighter port- 
folios. Like them, he has 
waited patiently upon events. 
He has lived cheerfully from 
hand to mouth, as though we 
were merely playing at war. 
When Germany invaded Bel- 
gium, his record was already 
bad enough. For many a year 
he had tried ‘to conceal a velvet 
hand beneath an iron glove. 
When the crisis came in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, he alienated 
Austria without helping in the 
smallest degree the injured 
States. His attempt to force 
the Declaration of London 
upon a reluctant country 
proved that he had no under- 
standing at all of the dangers 
which beset an island kingdom. 
He was quite ready to destroy 
the advantages which nature 
and a strong fleet had given 
us, and to confer upon our 
enemies the assurance of a 
future victory. His treatment 
of Germany during the years 
of preparation showed a lack 
of courage and determination 
which was wellnigh our un- 
doing. The close friend and 
colleague of Lord Haldane, he 
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listened, ne deubt, to that 
Germanised philosopher when 
he sang the praises of Prussia 
and applauded the Geist of his 
friend the Kaiser. Thus he 
went on, submitting to evil 
influences and believing only 
too readily what he was told. 
And the danger of the situa- 
tion lay in this, that Lord 
Haldane and Viscount Grey 
are both amateurs in foreign 
affairs. Lord Haldane brought 
back from his visits to 
Berlin no more _ informa- 
tion than the Kaiser and his 
advisers thought fit to en- 
trust him withal. He saw 
what they wished him to see; 
he heard what they wished 
him to hear; and he came 
gaily home to mislead the 
British People. To Viscount 
Grey we cannot ascribe even 
the smattering which has 
served Lord Haldane for om- 
niscience. He is insular in 
his tastes and in his prejudices, 
He has served no apprentice- 
ship abroad; he is not a 
Ulysses, knowing men and 
cities. His one creed, held 
with a sort of passion, is that 
representative Government is a 
cure for all the evils of human- 
ity, and that it can be ap- 
plied safely to all the peoples 
of the earth. We all re- 
member the grave danger in 
which he involved us because 
he refused to believe that 
Egypt was not (so to say) a 
suburb of London, which could 
be kept quiet and happy by 
an amiable distribution of 
votes and ballot- boxes. And 
then came the war, to find 
Viscount Grey still without a 
purpose and without a policy. 
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It is not our intention to 
analyse here the famous White 
Book. But all those who have 
read it will remember that 
Viscount Grey refused resol- 
utely to sketch for England 
a definite course of action. 
He would and he would not. 
He read the pro-German press, 
and trembled. He was not sure 
that he could carry the country 
with him, and his chief desire 
seemed to be to get it down in 
black and white that we were 
under no obligation to France. 
Instead of leading his country- 
men, he still clamoured to be 
led; and had not the nation 
been made of harder, stouter 
stuff than its rulers, we should 
probably have remained on- 
lookers, until France and 
Russia had been disposed of, 
and would then have been 
easily demolished by the vic- 
torious Germans. However, 
Viscount Grey, in obedience to 
public opinion, went to war, 
and has held himself ever since 
as a victim of circumstances. 
He has been half-hearted al- 
ways and uncertain. When- 
ever decided action has been 
necessary he has failed us. 
He has put off the hour of 
decision until it was too late. 
With nerveless hands he has 
clutched the reins of power, 
and they have slipped aim- 
lessly from his grasp. Wher- 
ever we look we shall see 
signs of half measures and 
inaction. For many weary 
months the Declaration of 
London was kept in being, 
unratified, by its proud be- 
getter. In spite of the pro- 
tests of Sir William Ramsay, 
chemist and patriot, cotton 
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was freely permitted to go 
wherever the ships of neutrals 
chose to take it. Viscount 
Grey’s complaisance hampered 
the greatest fleet of all time 
in the exercise of its functions. 
The blockade became a by- 
word of scorn to enemies and 
neutrals alike. Under the 
hampering auspices of our 
Foreign Office we held the 
seas and cleansed them of 
mines, that the necessities 
of life should be poured into 
Germany through neutral 
ports. Even when we lacked 
ships to supply our own de- 
ficiency of food, the Germans 
got what they wanted from 
America ; and had it not been 
for the spirited interference of 
the press, there would have 
been no tightening of the 
blockade unto this day. 
Viscount Grey, as we have 
said, had no plan and no policy. 
He is a sentimental humani- 
tarian, who prefers to make 
everybody, except his own 
people, as comfortable as he 
could. His one preoccupation 
is to remain on terms of a 
submissive friendship with all 
the neutrals, and most of the 
troubles which we have en- 
dured during the last two 
years are due to the fact that 
our Foreign Office has thought 
far more about the neutrals 
than about ourselves and our 
enemies, And as Viscount 
Grey has handled the question 
of the blockade with feeble- 
ness, so also has he wavered 
and stumbled in his treatment 
of the Balkans. With painful 
iteration he has been too late 
in every step that he has 
attempted to take. He has 
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allowed Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
to hoodwink him as he chose. 
Not for one moment has he 
dominated, as he should, a 
difficult situation. In a tem- 
per of sanguine ignorance he 
has let things drift whither 
they will. He has applied to 
Greece the same policy of in- 
decision which failed lament- 
ably in Bulgaria. He faces 
both ways with complete cheer- 
fulness. Lord Robert Cecil, 
who speaks for him in the 
House of Commons, believes 
that “anything which makes 


‘for the reunion of all the 


Greeks would be a very de- 
sirable thing.” And then with 
his next breath Lord Robert 
declares that ‘wherever we 
find part of the Greek com- 
munity which is in fact under 
the Government of M. Veni- 
zelos or his Provisional Gov- 
ernment, where the majority 
of the population recognise 
him as their Government, we 
recognise him as de facto the 
ruler of that portion of Greece.” 
We cannot congratulate Lord 
Robert Cecil upon the elegance 
or clarity of his style. But he 
appears to think that reunion 
and disunion are one and the 
same thing. He would give 
his support at the same mo- 
ment to King Constantine and 
M. Venizelos. If they are at 
daggers drawn, that is not his 
fault, and the British Foreign 
Office will continue to find 
harmony in discord, and to 
assure itself and its dupes that 
all is for the best in the best 
possible world. And yet when 
M. Venizelos himself asserts 
that ‘‘the Royalist troops are 
following the example of the 
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Bulgarians in the methods they 
employ to terrorise the adher- 
ents of the national move- 
ment,” even Dr Pangloss-him- 
self might cease to smile. 
Lord Robert Cecil; however, 
goes far beyond the example 
of the supreme optimist. He 
continues to take sides with 
both parties, and to demon- 
strate the great truth that 
terror and friendship are 
merely two expressions of the 
same sentiment. And thus the 
Foreign Office gains its end 
of inactivity. It refuses to 
make up its mind, and takes 
no thought of Rumania or 
the Balkans. Meanwhile Lord 
Robert Cecil is kind enough 
to utter a set of helplessly, 
hopelessly irrelevant platitudes, 
“T hold very highly,” says: he, 
“that we, who have a very 
special position in regard to 
Greece, can desire nothing more 
than the greatness and pros- 
perity of Greece.” And again: 
“‘ Anything which separates her 
from the Entente must end in 
disaster to Greece, and to a 
serious state of things which 
will last far beyond the end 
of the present war.” Thus 
might Mr Gladstone have 
spoken in an hour of profound 
peace, when words divorced 
from meaning were the common 
counters of politicians: But 
to-day we are at war, and we 
wish to hear from Viscount 
Grey’s mouthpiece not mere 
empty promises of benevolence, 
but a plain declaration of 
poliey. 

Asin great things, so insmall 
the Foreign Office proves its 
incompetence, The case of 
Miss Hobhouse was simple 
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enough,'and should have been 
firmly dealt with. Her past 
was eloquent of suspicion, In 
the South African War she 
had most actively given aid 
and comfort to her King’s 
enemies, and the Foreign Office 
had no reason to believe that 
in the interval she had suf- 
fered a change of heart. She 
belongs to a class only too 
familiar in this country. She 
has a natural dislike of the land 
which gave her birth, which 
has fed her and nursed her 
from her cradle. In truth the 
taste of cannibalism is stronger 
in her than gratitude, and if 
she could swallow up England 
at a meal, and thus render 
the task of England’s enemies 
easier, no doubt she would 
feel an inward, if’ undigested, 
satisfaction. However, having 
obtained from the Foreign 
Office a passport for Italy, on 
the plea of ill-health, she found 
herself travelling in Germany 
and Belgium with “a humani- 
tarian pass.” Let us hope 
that the air of Louvain did 
her good! She went “simply 
and openly,” she tells us, ‘‘con- 
travening no law.” As to the 
contravention of the law, she 
is not a sound judge. That 
she went “openly” is obvious, 
for she must have gone under 
the protection of: the German 
Government. She visited Bel- 
gium, as on another occasion 
she visited South Africa, to do 
what she could for her country’s 
enemies. And when she got 
there she saw, of course, pre- 
eisely what her patrons wished 
and allowed her to see. The 
Kaiser's heart bled for Lou- 
vain. Miss Hobhouse is made 
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of sterner stuff. In her eyes 
Leuvain was not vastly to be 
pitied. A round thousand 
houses might: have been de- 
stroyed by fire, but many are 
still standing, and not all the 
inhabitants are murdered, In 
truth, Miss Hobhouse reminds 
us of a woman, pictured lately: 
in a comic paper, who asks an 
invalid soldier how many times 
he had been wounded. “Once,” 
he answers. “What, only 
once!” exclaims the woman. 
“Why, you old cannibal,” says 
the soldier, “how many times 
would you have me wounded ?” 

The services which Miss 
Hobhouse did to Germany 
are by this familiar to all. 
The articles which she wrote 
have been translated into all 
tongues and sent broadcast by 
Germany over the civilised 
world, Thousands of neutrals 
have read them without know- 
ing the author’s inveterate 
prejudice, and may well have 
been misled by their falsehood 
far from the path of truth: 
She, of course, having: done 
her best to help Germany, 
which treated her as an 
honoured guest, and‘to injure 
England, to which even she 
might acknowledge some small 
debt, is “proud and thankful.” 
She would'be, That kind com- 
monly are. But what: about 
the part played in this dis- 
graceful episode by our Foreign 
Office? The utmost that has 
been extracted’ from Lord 
Robert Cecil is that he 
“imagines Miss Hobhouse: will 
not be allowed again to leave 
the country.” Imagines, in- 
deed! Can he notgive a plain 
answer te a plain question? If 
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his“ imagination” gets to work, 
we'shall ‘probably hear of Miss 
Hobhouse travelling once more 
under German protection, and 
gratifying the Kaiser by loud 
peans- sung in praise of 
his humanity and’ gentleness. 
And while the Foreign Office 
“imagines” that henceforth 
Miss Hobhouse will not go 
abroad again, the Government 
declares that she has com- 
mitted no crime and cannot 
be punished. We have always 
thought that it was treason- 
able to bring aid and comfort 
to the enemy; and treason, 
even in these days of cowardice 
and confusion, is still a crime. 
We are sure that if a French- 
woman had been guilty of Miss 
Hobhouse’s crime, she would 
not have escaped scot - free. 
M: Romain Rolland, the one 
pro-German of ‘France, is very 
properly an exile in Switzer- 
land; But our Government 
does nothing, until it is too 
late, to check the activities of 
such English men and women 
as find it convenient to succour 
and‘confer with the Germans. 
It wilt not understand that 
those who are not for us are 
against us, and that Miss Hob- 
house, by the mere fact of 
travelling “simply and openly” 
in Germany, made herself an 
accomplice in Germany’s mis- 
deeds. Hither she should have 
remained permanently under 
the Kaiser's protection, or she 
should' have been interned in- 
stantly on her return to this 
country. However, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
fondly “imagines” that she 
will not’ go abroad again, 
and we shall be greatly sur- 
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prised, should her health once 
more demand the soothing air 
of Louvain, if she be not given 
as free and ample a passport as 
she desires. 

Now, when the conduct of 
Foreign Affairs is criticised in 
the House, Lord Robert Cecil 
meets the criticism with a full 
and humble confession of in- 
competence. ‘ No one is more 
conscious of the defects of the 
present Government,” he says, 
“than every member of it. 
We all know that to under- 
take to govern a country at 
a time like this is to under- 
take a task which is really 
beyond human powers, We 
are perfectly conscious of the 
many mistakes we make, of 
the many deficiencies of which 
we are guilty, but I cannot 


believe that anything which. 


waters down the responsibility 
of the Government is likely to 
improve it, We must de what 
we think right. We must 
carry on the Government, 
badly, I agree, but as well as 
we can do it, and we cannot 
share that responsibility with 
the House of Commons or with 
anybody else during the war. 
. . . If the House of Commons 
arrives at the conclusion that 
we are so bad that really we 
must be turned out and some- 
body else put in our places, be 
it so.” We will take Lord 
Robert’s last suggestion first. 
He knows perfectly well that 
the House of Commons, de- 
pleted by the war and be- 
devilled by a coalition, can 
turn nobody out, and there- 
fore he is safe in offering, on 
behalf of his colleagues, to 
retire in certain circumstanees, 
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For the rest we believe that so 
abject a speech as this has 
never been delivered in a 
great crisis. It is not in this 
spirit that Chatham faced the 
storm of war, or that Pitt the . 
Younger resolved, amid the 
defection of his allies, to 
prosecute the war against 
Napoleon. They at least held 
their heads high, and did not 
whimper. They would not 
allow that any task thrust 
upon them was “beyond 
human powers,” as indeed no 
task will ever be if men conduct 
the fight. But Lord Robert 
throws up the sponge. He is 
not fit for the combat, nor are 
his colleagues, and they one and 
all know their defects. They 
have no illusions, poor things! 
They are keenly conscious of 
their mistakes: they acknow- 
ledge their guilt as “simply 
and openly” as Miss Hobhouse 
travels in Germany and Bel- 
gium. At the same time, they 
decline to share their responsi- 
bility either with the House of 
Commons or with any body else. 
They are not fit, as they ac- 
knowledge, to keep the respon- 
sibility ; and yet they cling to 
it with all the feverishness of 
futility. ‘They must do what 
they think right.” But if what 
they think right is wrong, even 
by their own confession, what 
then? Is England to suffer 
because a set of men, who have 
neither pride of place nor confi- 
dence in themselves, declare 
that they will still cling to 
responsibilities which they are 
unable to shoulder? “We 
must carry on the Government, 
badly, I agree,” says Lord 
Robert, “but as well as we can 
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do it.” Why should it be done 
badly? What excuse is there 
for a minister who, when we are 
fighting for our lives, acknow- 
ledges his helplessness, and 
freely confesses that the task 
which he and his colleagues 
have undertaken is beyond 
their powers? 

In no other enterprise, save 
that of politics, would Lord 
Robert Ceoil’s attitude of apol- 
ogy be tolerated for an instant, 
It is a simple rule in all prefes- 
sions and all trades that if a 
man cannotdo his work he must 
make way for one that can and 
will, An engine-driver, who 
declares that he is doing his 
best and then wreeks a train 
in culpable ignorance, is held 
guilty of manslaughter. But 
our politicians, who are wreck- 
ing far greater things than 
trains, take a gloomy kind of 
satisfaction in admitting their 
own incompetence. Truly the 
House of Commons has much 
to answer for. It is a place of 
worn-out conventions and ab- 
surd superstitions. In peace- 
time, troublesome as it is, it 
commits few crimes which are 
not reparable. In war-time, it 
may endanger the safety and 
happiness of the race. And it 
uses precisely the same lan- 
guage, precisely the same argu- 
ments in war as in peace. If 
the House of Commons, says 
Lord Robert, can turn the 
ministers out, by all means let 
it. If it cannot, then we pro- 
pose to go on bungling and 
carrying on the Government as 
badly as ever. But where, in 
this welter of folly and irrele- 
vanee, does England come in? 
Shall she persevere in disaster 
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for the mere pleasure of being 
governed by men who make no 
secret of their incapacity ? 

And by their speech we shall 
know them. Having heard 
Lord Robert’s words, and 
assuming him, as we may, to 
be the mouthpiece in the 
Commons of Viscount Grey, 
we assert confidently that 
neither he nor his master is 
fit for governance. The sooner 
they retire and wail in private 
over the limitations of human 
intelligence, the better chance 
we shall have of finishing the 
war. Surely the Germans 
never did a wiser thing than 
when they invented Viscount 
Grey as a sort of bogey to 
frighten their children. “The 
man without a conscience” 
was a brilliant discovery, and 
it has had all the effect which 
the Germans expected it to 
produce. If any one, daring 
greatly, utters a word in dis- 
praise of Viscount Grey, he is 
told at once: “But see with 
what fear the Germans con- 
template him!” Of course 
they contemplate him with 
perfect equanimity, congratu- 
lating themselves that their 
trickery has been successful ; 
and so Jong as he is permitted 
to control our relations with 
foreign countries, we may be 
certain that he will pursue a 
policy of fear, and will refrain 
his mind and hand from 
coming to a decision. 

So our Ministers, trusting 
not themselves, refuse also to 
trust the people. When Mr 
Runciman was forced by two 
years of wise agitation to 
tackle the problem of our 
food - supplies, he bent his 
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knee in apelogy as lew as 
does Lord Robert Cecil. He 
renounced with .great regret 
“the voluntary prineiples to 
which in :past years he had 
been wedded.” He hinted that 
he might have “to take-steps 
which may bring: about.a good 
deal of discomfort in certain 
quarters.” But he thought— 
his “thought” resembles Lord 
Robert Cecil’s “imagining ”— 
that “he had a right to ask 
that all our people at home 
should be prepared to.put up 
with -seme hardship.” Thus 
he proves that he completely 
misunderstands the -situation. 
No sensible demand which he 
can make upon the people will 
be refused. It is:he who has 
declined hitherto .to listen to 
the people’s voice. For the 
people, less fearful and of a 
stouter heart than the min- 
isters, will shrink back from 
no sacrifice, is ready to bear 
the heaviest hardship that ean 
be put upon its shoulders. 
Indeed, it is net only in the 
field of foreign affairs that our 
present Government shows its 
incapacity. Whatever it at- 
tempts it bungles miserably. 
If it be true to any one prin- 
ciple, that principle is hostility 
to Great Britain and British 
interests. With a false mag- 
nanimity our Ministers are 
ready to abandon the fruits of 
victory to anybody whose lips 
ask to taste them. They affect 
a loftiness of spirit which is 
more nearly allied to laziness 
than to humanity. They seem, 
indeed, to suffer, one and all, 
from an atrophy of purpose, 
an inability to make up their 
mind, which are doubtless the 
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proper result of a political 
training. It:may be that the 
conflicting members of the 
Gabinet reduce it always by 
their differences of opinion to 
aminactive:condition of stable. 
equilibrium. That is to find 
the -kindest explanation for 
their many futilities. The 
more probable cause of their 
failure to.govern ‘the country, 
or to conduct the war with 
spirit, is a feeling of security, 
Whatever happens, itsseems to 
them that. their offices are safe. 
Mr Bonar Law believes, and 
assuredly :his colleagues agree 
with -him, that the Govern- 
ment, of which: he isa member, 
is the :best suited ‘to carry on 
the war. ‘Why, then, should 
they bestir themselves? They 
are indispensable, in their own 
eyes, and irreplaceable, and 
must on no account be dis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of 
what they believe to be their 
divine ‘rights. 

And in nothing have they 
displayed their ineptitude to 
greater disadvantage :than in 
their treatment: of the Nigerian 
sales. That their ineptitude 
did not gain the -end they 
wished is mot their fault, 
and they cannot avoid the 
blame of bad intentions, In 
the course of the war .cer- 
tain properties, onee held and 
managed -by Germans, have 
fallen into our hands. The 
Government, with undue haste, 
decided to put them up to 
auction and to knock them 
down to the highest bidder. It 
did not think that it was fit 
and ‘proper ‘to reserve for its 
own .countrymen the right to 
purchase what has been con- 














fiscated from the Germans. It 
hastened to throw open the 
bidding to busy neutrals, who 
have won the profits of the war 
without the dust; and by the 
unprovoked attack which it 
permitted to be made upon 
British merchants, it implied 
that it would far rather entrust 
the future destinies of Nigeria 
to foreign than to British 
hands. 

The reason alleged for the 
Government’s strange prefer- 
ence is stranger than the pre- 
ference itself. Weare informed 
by Mr Steel-Maitland that he 
and his friends regard them- 
selves primarily “as trustees, 
in the African protectorate, for 
the natives.” A most laudable 
aspiration, truly! But are 
British merchants less worthy 
than neutrals to trade with 
the natives of Africa? In our 
simplicity we have always be- 
lieved ourselves more amiably 
inclined to subject races than 
the rest of the world. We have 
been told, upon evidence which 
has seemed to us impregnable, 
that Englishmen. have shown a 
better skill and a firmer kindli- 
ness in colonial enterprises than 
Dutchmen or Americans. And 
now our sanguine faith has 
been rudely shattered, not by 
the Radicals, who are disposed 
always to think ill of their 
kind, but by men who once 
aspired to the leadership and 
management of the Tory party. 
Without competition, then, the 
British merchants cannot be 
expected to do their duty. 
They would, if left to them- 
selves, unite themselves into 
trusts—a form of commercial 
activity which, of course, is 
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quite unknown to the richest 
and most energetic of the neu- 
trals, the Americans, And itis 
not to be wondered at that Sir 
Edward Carson found the 
suggestions of Mr Steel-Mait- 
land insulting. 

Now, we do not believe for 
one moment that the merchants 
of neutral countries are more 
keenly alive to the sentiment 
of justice than are the mer- 
chants of England. But even 
if our compatriots merited the 
pompous displeasure of Mr 
Steel-Maitland and his friends, 
safeguards might be devised to 
check the tyranny and avarice of 
Liverpool. Indeed we are not 
sure that the Colonial Office 
would not be compelled to keep 
an open eye, if it have one, upon 
the bland Dutchman, or that 
miracle of self-sacrifice, the 
American trader, were either 
of them installed in Nigeria. 
And Mr Bonar Law, straining 
at the gnat, has no difficulty 
in swallowing the camel. He 
fears theGovernment’s inability 
to check the rapacity of Eng- 
lishmen, a perfectly simple en- 
terprise, and then asserts that, 
if proper conditions of sale are 
established, the Nigerian pro- 
perties cannot ‘possibly revert 
to their German owners. No- 
body will agree with him who 
has studied the “‘ peaceful pene- 
tration ”’ which gave the Ger- 
mans an immense advantage 
at the outset of the war. The 
Germans, as we all know now, 
are cunning and unscrupulous, 
Where they think the ad- 
vantage of their Fatherland is 
at stake, they rid themselves 
instantly of all the morals 
which are wont to control the 
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actions of gentlemen. False 
oaths and broken engagements 
are the sad habits of their 
lives. They would find no 
obstacles in their paths if they 
put up hyphenated Americans 
to buy back their confiscated 
properties. We have no right 
and no cause to trust the 
neutrals, who fear the heavy 
foot of the Germans far more 
than they approve our weak 
complacency. Mr Bonar Law 
may impose what penalties he 
chooses; he may take an in- 
finity of precautions. But if 
once he admits the neutrals as 
owners of properties in Nigeria 
he cannot exclude the Ger- 
mans. What if the liquidator 
has the right, “by personal 
examination of the buyer, to 
make sure that he fulfils the 
condition that he is neither 
himself connected in any 
shape or form with any 
enemy firm, nor acting for 
an enemy firm”? The buyer 
may possess the true Ger- 
mans’ faculty of deception, and 
escape notice. Nor after he 
has made the purchase can he 
be called to account. An 
English merchant, if he com- 
mitted an offence, is easily 
amenable to English justice. 
A neutral, were he punished 
justly or dispossessed right- 
eously, would turn justice into 
@ grievance and make an inter- 
national episode of righteous- 
ness. The question permits 
but one answer: the Govern- 
ment must keep British in- 
terests in British hands. Sir 
Edward Carson tore such 
arguments as the Ministers 
presented to ribbons, and Sir 
H. Greenwood summed up the 
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matter in a few words which 
Englishmen will do well to 
ponder, “Nothing will per- 
suade me,” he said, “a life- 
long Imperialist, to vote for 


the establishment of a doctrine: 


which would paralyse every 
Dominion, offend every Colony, 
discourage every soldier, and 
make mock of every sailor 
who has taken part on our 
side in this war. To treat a 
German agent or a neutral in 
exactly the same way as a 
British or Colonial merchant 
is an insult to this House 
and to the Empire.” Sic vos 
non vobis nidificatis aves. So 
we fight, that after the 
battle we may restore to the 
Germans what with toil and 
bloodshed we have taken from 
them. 

However, the ominous spec- 
tacle was prepared for our 
behoof of an auction-sale, at 
which samples and snippets 
of the British Empire 
might be knocked down to 
the highest bidder, no matter 
where he came from or what 
his object was, The proceed- 
ing was not dignified. It was 
also unnecessary. The Govern- 
ment, which has shown 80 
splendid an example of sloth in 
pressing matters, has been ac- 
tive only in this, which did not 
press at all. Ministers, who 
still refuse to wind up German 
banks and German businesses, 
strain every nerve to dispose of 
English properties at once to 
the first neutral that comes 
along. It is a tragi-comedy, 
such as we expect from Mr 
Asquith and his friends, who 
are determined that, while Ger- 
mans shall never suffer the 
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smallest disadvantage from 
their hostility to us, no English- 
man need ask or expect to profit 
by the sacrifices he has made in 
blood or treasure, 

Indeed, if the Gevernment 
was determined to exclude its 
own countrymen so far as it 
could from the commerce of 
Nigeria, it need have taken 
io final steps until after the 
war. And then it would have 
been more wisely inspired if it 
had kept the Nigerian pro- 
perties in its own hands. It 
might have let them on lease 
to the man of British birth 
who made the best offer, and 
reserved to itself the right 
of resuming possession at the 
slightest suspicion of alien in- 
trusion or extortionate trading. 
It could thus have safeguarded 
the interests of Englishmen 
and natives alike. Moreover, 
after the war it will be our 
first duty to reconstruct the 
battered finances of the Em- 
pire, and te develop with 
what energy we may our 
Imperial resources. We shall 
need all the income that is 
by any means available. We 
cannot afford to give away one 
penny of advantage even to 
the well-disposed neutral. If 
the sale had to be, we would 
have admitted none to the 
auction-room who did not be- 
long by birth to the British 
Empire. But it would have 
been better to hold no sale at 
all, and to administer the pro- 
perties to the best advantage 
of the community. “In a wise 
conservation and development 
of Imperial property,” said Mr 
Henry Cust in a letter to ‘The 


Times,’ “may conceivably lie 
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our only way to Imperial 
solvency in the future.” We 
agree with him entirely, and 
regret that it was impossible 
for the Government to accept 
his sound advice. 

It was impossible fer the 
Government to accept it, be- 
cause it would have involved 
a definite policy and consider- 
able foretheught. And our 
Government hates nothing so 
much as forethought, except 
a definite policy. It prefers 
to live from hand to mouth 
upon its own boasts of indis- 
pensability. It doesn’t want 
to think or to decide. If it 
has a mind, it is resolute not 
to make it up. Here it is with 
some troublesome properties in 
Nigeria on its hands. What 
is it todo with them? If only 
the Germans had clung to them, 
all would have been easy, and 
no questions would have been 
asked. But at least a sale by 
auction of Imperial assets is 
not too difficult even for a 
Minister. And the auctioneer 
can take the tiresome duty of 
advertisement off the Govern- 
ment’s shoulders. He knows 
hew to pack a room—which 
all patriots will be glad to 
hear holds some 800 to 1000 
eager bidders—with neutrals 
gathered from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Holland 
and America and Spain will 
all send their representatives, 
and doubtless when the sale 
is over the English Ministers, 
having unloaded a burden of 
responsibility and much Im- 
perial property, will return to 
their academic debates with a 
keener zest and a higher re- 
solution to make bs they 
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can out of the serious eccupa- 
tion of their lives. 

But the worst of the Coali- 
tion is this: it is tireless in 
using up for ever all those who 
come within its ill-omened 
cirele. Mere contact with Mr 
Asquith and his Radical ocol- 
leagues seems enough to destroy 
hopes and principles, cherished 
and defended pertinaciously for 
many a long year. With 
the exception of Sir Edward 
Carson, the Unionist leaders 
have given their nights and 
days to furnishing fresh proofs 
of Mr Asquith’s indispensabil- 
ity; they have devoted what- 
ever ingenuity they possess to 
proving that the superstitions 
of the Radicals are nothing 
more than the gospel of 
Toryism in another shape. 

And then, after all, the division 
about the properties in Nigeria 
need not have been taken. 
The debate was not merely an 
insult to Great Britain; it was 
unnecessary. The Government 
piped to the neutrals, and the 
neutrals would not dance. All 
the hopes of Mr Steel-Maitland 
and Mr Bonar Law were griev- 
ously disappointed. In vain 
did these statesmen clamour 
that Nigeria could be saved 
only by the interposition of 
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amiable neutrals. The brutal 
Briton attended the sale in 
force, and purchased with his 
own cash those opportunities 
ef benevolent commerce which 
the British Government had 
invited the Dutchman, 
Spaniard, and the American to 
share. What now, we wonder, 
will become of the poor down- 
trodden natives whose best 
security was to be found in 
the free admission of neutral 
gold and neutral workers? Mr 
Steel- Maitland is doubtless 


-trembling for the future of 


those to whom he says that 
he stands in the relation of 
a trustee. And Mr Bonar 
Law, who sighed for compe- 
tition, who pinned his simple 
faith to new energy and new 
capital, which are wanted, he 
tells us, to develop the re- 
sources of Nigeria, what will 
he think of the pertinacity of 
the British merchants? To no 
purpese he has sanctioned an 
attack upon legitimate British 
trade, and if the nation once 
again has succeeded in pro- 
tecting its own interests, it 
has succeeded by its own ex- 


ertions, and in defiance of 
the Government’s timidity and 
the Government’s lack of 
faith. 
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